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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



Johnson has-been styled <Mhe giant of English 
literature ;" and, considering the vast extent and 
variety of his erudition, the brilliancy and solidity 
of his genius, and his singular power and elegance 
as a writer, this title of pre-eminence would seem 
justly to belong to him*' He is likewise familiarly 
known under the appellation of << the great English 
moralist :" a still more illustrious distinction ; in- 
asmuch as it is not only expressive of his intellect- 
ual superiority, but of his devotedness and success 
as the champion of truth and virtue. It is princi- 
pally in this latter character, as the uncompromi- 
sing foe of aU that is vicious and wrong, and the 
zealous and able advocate of whatever is pure in 
morals or sacred in religion, that the Essa3rs here 
offered to the public will be found to present their 
author. 

From such a writer as Johnson, whose produc- 
tions are so various, and all distinguished by just 
and profound thought, and polished to the highest 
point of elegance in dictioii^\V)s ^\si.^^^««^'®s^^ 
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difficulty to select. But as, in the formation of 
these volumes, a definite ohject was proposed, viz., 
to imhody in them, from the works of this celebra- 
ted author, whatever might appear to be most val- 
uable in relation to moral conduct, and the due 
regulation of the heart and life, a principle of 
choice was thereby afforded, which, while it guided 
and rendered more easy the labour of selection, 
will be found, we trust, not to have been without 
its use in giving a higher character and interest to 
the whole. Notwithstanding the great variety of 
topics here introduced, the reader will discover 
that there is a uniform and consistent design 
throughout ; inasmuch as all these topics concen. 
trate in a single object — the moral amendment of 
the heart. It has been remarked by one of our au- 
thor's biographers, that " a complete ethical code 
might be formed from his writings." There is, 
indeed, scarcely a subject in morals on which he 
has not shed the pure and brilliant light of his pow- 
erful mind ; while his desultory and delightfully 
varied manner of inculcating truth, gives to his oc- 
casional productions a vividness and interest which 
would be greatly diminished in a more formal and 
extended treatise. 

For the purpose of distinguishing the difierent 
essays, and as a means for more convenient refer- 
ence, the editor has considered it expedient to pre- 
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fix to each a short title, indicating the subject of 
which it treats. The reader, moreover, will per- 
ceive from this, at a single glance, the richness and 
the extent of the moral field which these volumes 
- open to him. 

Every one must naturally feel desirous to know 
something of the life and character of such a man 
as Dr. Johnson; and although it would consist 
neither with the limits of this publication nor its 
design, to occupy much space with these topics, 
still the work would manifestly be very incomplete 
without some notice of them. Among the various 
biographies of this distinguished man, the editor 
has selected that by Gifford, as being written by a 
contemporary and friend, and as giving, perhaps, 
the best summary " Account of his Life and Gre- 
nius." This, even, to adapt it to the present pur- 
pose, it was thought necessary somewhat to abridge. 

With these remarks the editor closes his task, 
and takes leave of the reader ; trusting that his 
humble labours will not be wholly ineffectual in 
bringing somewhat more to public notice the un- 
rivalled essays of the great English moralist. 

W. P. P. 

Ncw-York, May, 1840. 
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When the works of a great writer, who has be- 
queathed to posterity a lasting legacy, are presented 
to the public, it is naturally expected that some ac^ 
count of his life should accompany them. The 
reader wishes to know as much as possible of the 
author. The circumstances that attended him, the 
features of his private character, his conversation, 
and the means by which he rose to eminence, be- 
come the favourite objects of inquiry. Curiosity is 
excited; and the admirer of his works is eager to 
know his private opinions, his course of study, the 

Earticularities of his conduct, and, above all, whether 
e pursued the wisdom which he recommends, and 
practised the virtues which his writings inspire. A 
principle of gratitude is awakened in every generous 
mind. For the entertainment and instruction which 
genius and diligence have provided for the world,, 
men of refined and sensible tempers ave ready to 

Say their tribute of praise, and even to form a post- 
umous friendship with the author. 
In reviewing the life of such a writer, there is, 
besides, a rule of justice to which the public have 
an undoubted claim. Fond admiration and i^acti^ 
friendship should not be EuStet^^ \x> x^^kX^^^^^^^ 
Vol. I.— B 
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a t)ook8eller in that city ; a man of large, athletic 
make, and violent passions ; wrong-headed, positive, 
and at times afflicted with a degree of melancholy 
little short of madness. His mother was sister to 
Dr. Ford, a practising physician, and father of Cor- 
nelius Ford, generally Known by the name of Par- 
son Ford, the same who is represented in Hogarth's 
Midnight Modem Conversation. In the life of Fen- 
ton, Johnson says that *' his abilities, instead of fur- 
nishing convivial merriment to the voluptuous and 
dissolute, might have enabled him to excel among 
the virtuous and the wise." Being chaplain to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, he wished to attend that noble- 
man on his embassy to the Hague. Colley Cibber 
has recorded this anecdote. " You should go," said 
the witty peer, " if to your many vices you would 
add one more." "Pray, my lord, what is that?" 
"Hypocrisy, my dear doctor." Johnson had a 
younger brother named Nathaniel, who died at the 
age of twenty-seven or twenty-eight. Michael 
Johnson, the father, was chosen in the year 1718 
under bailiff of Litchfield ; and in the year 1725 he 
served the office of the senior bailiff^ He had a 
brother of the name of Andrew, who for some 
years kept the ring at Smithfield appropriated to 
wrestlers .and boxers. Our author used to say that 
he was never thrown or conquered. Michael, the 
father, died December, 1731, at the age of seventy- 
aix ; his mother at eighty-nine, of a gradual decay, 
in the year 1759. Of the family nothing more can 
be related worthy of notice. Johnson did not de- 
light in talking of his relations. " There is little 
pleasure," he said to Mrs. Piozzi4 " in relating the 
anecdotes of beggary." 

Johnson derived from his parents, or from an un- 
wholesome nurse, the distemper called the king's 

^t of his prayer. After the alteration of the style, he kept his 
krth^ay on the lSthx>f Sejptember, and it is aecoraio([[ty marked 
Beptenroer-T-lS^ , 
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evil. The Jacobites at that time believed in the effi- 
cacy of the royal touch ; and accordingly Mrs. Johnw 
son presented her son, when two years old, before 
Queen Anne, who, for the first time, performed that 
office, and communicated ta her young patient all the 
healing virtue in her power. He was afterward cut 
for that scrofulous humour, and the under part of 
his face was seamed and disfigured by the operation. 
It is supposed that this disease deprived him of the 
sight of his left eye, and also impaired his hcaringpi 
At eight years old he was placed under Mr. Haw- 
kins, at the freeschool in Litchfield, where he was 
not remarkable for diligence or regular appUcatioiib 
Whatever he read, his tenacious memory made his 
own. In the fields with his schoolfellows, he talked 
more to himself than with his companions. In 1725, 
when he was about sixteen years old, he went on a 
visit to his cousin Cornelius Ford, who detained him 
for some months, and in the mean time assisted him 
in the classics. The general direction for his stud- 
ies which he then received, he related to Mm. 
Piozzi. " Obtain," says Ford, " some general priii«- 
ciples of every science ; he who can talk onlv on 
one subject, or act only in one department, is seldom 
wanted, and perhaps never wisned for; while the 
man of general knowledge can often benefit and al- 
ways please." This advice Johnson seems to have 
pursued with a good inclination. His reading was 
always desultory, seldom resting on any particular 
author, but rambling from one book to another, and, , 
by hasty snatches, hoarding up a variety of knowl- 
edge. It may be proper in this place to mention an- 
other general rule laid down by Ford for Johnson^ 
future conduct: '*You will make your way the 
more easily in the world, as you are contented to 
dispute no man's claim to conversation excellence ; 
they will, therefore, more willingly allow your pre- 
tensions as a writer." "But," says Mw. ?«vIav^ 
"the features of pecu^iaIlly,vJ\HLCi\kIDa£!k^^3Q»x»R^«^ 

B5i 
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to all sueceeding generations, £ure ^ow in coming to 
their growth." That ingenious lady adds, with her 
usual vivacity, " Can one, on such an occasion, for- 
bear recollecting the predictions of Boileau's father, 
who said, stroking the head of the young satirist, 
* this little man has too much wit, but he will never 
spesk ill of any one V ^' 

On Johnson's return from Cornelius Ford, Mr. 
Hunter, then master of the Ireesiphool at Litchfield, 
refused io receive him again on that foundation. 
At this distance of time, what his reasons were it 
is vain to inquire; butio sefuse assistance to a lad 
of promising genius must be pronounced harsh and 
illiberal. It did not, however, stop the progress of 
the voung student's education^ He was placed at 
anotlier school, at Stourbridge in Worcestershire, 
under the care of Mr. Wentworth. Having gone 
through the rudiments of classic literature, he re- 
turned to his father's house, and was probably in- 
tended f<»r the trade of a bookseller. He has been 
heard to say that he could bind a book. At the end 
of two years, being then about nineteen, he went to 
assist the studies of a young gentleman of the name 
of Corbett, to the University of Oxford ; and on the 
31st of October, 1728, both were entered at Pem- 
broke College ; Corbett as a gentleman-commoner, 
and Johosctfi 9s a commoner. The college tutor, 
Mr. Jordan, ^as ajaanof no genius; and Johnson, 
it seems, showed an early contempt of mean abili- 
ties, in one or two instances behaving with inso- 
lence to that gentleman. Of his general conduct at 
the university ihere are nopartic^ars that merit at- 
tention, except the translation of Pope's Messiah, 
which was a college exercise imposed i^h him as 
a task by Mr. Jordan. Corbett left the university 
in about two years, and Johnson's salary ceased. 
He was, by consequence, straitened in his circum- 
stances, but he still remained at college. Mr. Jor- 
daOf ^he iutor, went ^jflf to a Uying^ mi was sue- 
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oeeded by I^. Adams, who afterward became head 
ol the eMege, and was esteemed through life for 
his learning, his talents, and his amiable character. 
Johnson grew more regular in his attendance. Eth- 
ics, theology, and classic literature were his favour- 
ite studies. He discovered, notwithstanding, early 
symptoms of that wandering disposition of mind 
which adhered to him to the end of his life. His 
reading was by fits and starts, undirected to any 

Sarticiular science. General philology, agreeably to 
is cousin Ford's advice, was the object of his am- 
bition. He received, at that time, an early impres- 
sion of piety, and a taste for the best authors, an- 
cient and modern. It may, notwithstanding, be 
questioned whether, except his Bible, he ever read 
a book entirely through. Late in life, if any man 
praised a book in his presence, he was sure to ask, 
^' Did you read it through V If the answer was in 
the affirmative, he did not seem willing to believe 
it. He continued zi the university till the want of 
pecuniary supplies obliged him to quit the place. 
He obtained, however, the assistance of a friend, 
and cetarning in a short time, was able to complete 
a residence of three years. The history of his ex- 
ploits at Oxford, he used to say, was li^t known to 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. Adams. Wonders are told of 
his memory, and, indeed, all who knew him late in 
life can witness that he retained that faculty in the 
greatest vigour. 

From the university Johnson returned to Litch- 
field. His father died soon after, Decemb^, 1731 ; 
and the whole recei[)t out of his effects, as ai^ared 
by a memorandum in the son's handwriting, dated 
i5th June, 1732, was no more than twenty pounds. 
In this exigence, determined that poverty should 
neither depress his spirit nor warp his integrity, he 
became under-master of a grammar-school at Mar- 
ket-Bosworth in Leicestershire. That resource^ 
howraver, did not last lou^ T&&^ga&\ft^\s^ 'Co»^^5>^^ 
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of Sir Wolstan Dixie, the patron of that little 8emi« 
nary, he left the place in discontent, and ever after 
spoke of it with abhorrence. In 1733 he went on a 
visit to Mr. Hector, who had been his schoolfellow, 
and was then a surgeon at Birmingham, lodging at 
the house of Warren, a bookseller. At that place 
Johnson translated a voyage to Abyssinia, written 
by Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese missionary. This 
was the first literary work from the pen of Dr. John* 
son. It contains a narrative of the endeavours of a 
company of missionaries to convert the people of 
Abyssinia to the Church of Rome. In the preface 
to this work Johnson observes, " that the Portuguese 
traveller, contrary to the general view of his coun* 
try men, has amused his readers with no romantic 
absurdities or incredible fiction. He appears, by 
his modest and imaffected narration, to have de* 
scribed things as he saw them ; to have copied na- 
ture from the life ; and to have consulted his senses^ 
not his imagination. He meets with no basilisks 
that destroy with their eyes ; his crocodiles devour 
their prey without tears ; and his cataracts fall from 
the rock without deafening the neighbouring inhab^ 
itants. The reader here will find no regions cursed 
with irremeriiiible barrenness, or blessed with spon^^ 
tan^ous feclnaity ; no perpetual gloom or unceasing 
sunshine ; nor are the nations here described either 
void of all sense of humanity, or consummate in all 
private and social virtues ; here are no Hottentots 
without religion, polity, or articulate language ; no 
Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled in 
all sciences : he will discover, what will always be 
discovered by a diligent and impartial inquirer, that, 
wherever human nature is to be foimd, there is a 
mixture of vice and virtue, a contest of passion and 
reason ; and that the Creator doth not appear partial 
in his distributions, but has balanced, in most coun* 
tries, their particular inconveniences by particular 
favours/' We have here an early specimen of 
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Johnson's manner; the vein of thinking and the 
frame of the sentences are manifestly his ; we see 
the infant Hercules. 

Having finished this work, he returned in FelK 
ruary, 1734, to his native city, and in the month of 
August following published proposals for printing 
by subscription the Latin Poems of Politian, with the 
History of Latin Poetry from the Era of Petrarch 
to the Time of Politian ; and also the Life of Politian, 
to be added by the editor, Samuel Johnson. The 
book to be printed in thirty octavo sheets, price &ve 
shillings. It is to be regretted that this project fail- 
ed for want of encouragement. Johnson, it seems, 
differed from Boileau, Voltaire, and D*Alembert, 
who had taken upon them to proscribe all modern 
efforts^ to write with elegance in a dead language. 
For a decision pronounced in so high a tone, no 
good reason can be assigned. The interests of 
learning require that the diction of Greece and Rome 
should be cultivated with care; and he who can 
write a language with correctness will be most like- 
ly to understand its idiom, its grammar, and its pe- 
culiar graces of style. What man of taste would 
willingly forego the pleasure of reading Vida, Fra- 
castorius, Sannazaro, Strada, and otii%s, down to 
the late elegant productions of Bishop Lowth ? The 
history which Johnson proposed to himself would, 
beyond all question, have been a valuable addition to 
the history of letters ; but his project failed. His 
next expedient was to otter his assistance to Cave, 
the original projector of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
For this purpose he sent his proposals in a letter, 
offering, on reasonable terms, occasionally to fill 
some pages with poems and inscriptions never print- 
ed before ; with fugitive pieces that deserved to be 
revived, and critical remarks on authors, ancient and 
modem. Cave agreed to retain him as a corre- 
spondent and contributor to lV\ft \fta.%^Tl\\3«i. "^Xsax 
the conditions were e^nuoX xlo^ \ife \SNar«^\ ^^*^ 
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certainly they were not sufficient to hinder JoJu^ 
from casting his eyes about him in quest of oi 
employment. Accordingly, in 1735, he made 01 
tures to the Rev. Mr. Budworth, master of a gn 
mar-school at Brerewood, in Staffordshire, to 
come his assistant. Tins proposition did not t 
ceed. Mr. Budworth apprehended that the invo] 
tary motions to which Johnson's nerves were n 
ject, might make him an object of ridicule with 
scholars, and, by consequence, lessen their resi 
for their master. Another mode of advancing fi 
self presented itself about this time. Mrs. Por 
the widow of a mercer in Birmingham, admired 
talents. It is said that she had about eight hun^ 
pounds ; and that sum, to a person in Johnson's 
cumstances, was an affluent fortune. A marri, 
took place; and, to turn his wife's money *to i^ 
best advantage, he projected the scheme of ai 
academy for education. Gilbert Walmsley, at th^ 
time registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court of the Bisl; 
op of Litchfield, was distinguished by his eruditioj 
and the politeness of his manners. He was ib^ 
friend of Johnson, and, by his weight and influence 
endeavoured to promote his interest. The cel^ 
brated Garrick, whose father. Captain Garrick, Uvei 
at Litchfield, was placed in the new seminary q 
education by that gentleman's advice. Garrick wi^ 
then about eighteen years old. An accession ^ 
seven or eight pupils was the most that could be o^ 
tained, though notice was given by a public advei 
tisement that at Edial, near Litchfield, in Staffordl'v 
shire, young gentlemen are boarded, and taught th^ \ 
Latin and Greek languages, by Samuel Johnson. ^ 

The undertaking proved abortive. Johnson, hav, 
ing now abandoned all hopes of promoting his for. 
tune in the country, determined to become an ad- 
venturer in the world at large. His young pupil, 
Gariick, had formed the same resolution ; and ac^ 
cordJngly, in March, 1737, l\xey >xtvN^^ Vxv Yisya.^^ ' 
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together. Two such candidates for fame, perhaps, 
never before that day entered the metropolis togeth- 
er. Their stock of money was soon exhausted. 
In his visionary project of an academy, Johnson had 
probably wasted his wife's substance ; and Garrick^s 
fkther had little more than his half-pay. The two 
fellow-travellers had the world before them, and 
each was to choose his road to fortune and to fame. 
They brought with them genius, and powers of mind 
peculiarly formed by nature for the different voca- 
tions to which each of them felt himself inclined. « 
They acted from the impulse of young minds, even 
then meditating great things, and with courage an- 
ticipating success. Their friend Mr. Walmsley, by 
a letter to the Rev. Mr. Colson, who, it seems, was 
a great mathematician, exerted his good ofi^es in 
their favour. He gave notice of their intended jour- 
ney. " Davy Garrick," he said, " will be with you 
next week ; and Johnson, to try his fate with a trage- 
dy, and to get himself employed in some translation, 
either from the Latin or French. Johnson is a very 
good scholar and a poet,^nd I have great hopes will 
turn out a fine tragedy writer. If it should be in 
your way, I doubt not but yon will be ready to rec- 
ommend and assist your countrymen." Of Mr. 
Walmsley's merit, and the excellence of his charac- 
ter, Johnson has left a beautiful testimonial at the 
end of the Life of Edward Smith. It is reasonable 
to conclude, that a mathematician, absorbed in ab- 
stract speculations, was not able to find a sphere of 
action for two young men who were to be the archi- 
tects of their own fortune. In three or four years 
afterward Garrick came forth, with talents that as- 
tonished the public. He began his carreer at Good- 
man's-fields. He had chosen a lucrative profession, 
and, consequently, soon emerged from all his difficult 
lies. Johnson was left to toil in the humble walks 
of literature. A tragedy, «a «^^^^\r3 ^-^SSsm^ 
ley'8 letter, was the whole oi YftB «XoOk. 'WaiavwiW^ 
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i probably, was Irene ; but, if then finished, it waa 
r doomed to wait for a more happy period. It was 
i offered to Fleetwood, and rejected. Johnson look- 
i ed round him for employment. Having, while he 
I . remained in the country, corresponded with Cave 
i under a feigned name, he now thought it time to 
make himself known to a man whom-he considered 
as a patron of literature. Cave had announced, by 
public advertisement, a prize of fifty pounds for the 
Dest poem on Life, Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell ; and this circumstance diffused an idea of his 
liberality. Johnson became connected with him in 
business, and in a close and intimate acquaintance. 
To be engaged in the translation of some important 
book was still the object which he had in view. For 
this purpose he proposed to give the History of the 
Council of Trent, with copious notes, then lately 
added to a French edition. Twelve sheets of this 
work were printed, for which Johnson received for- 
ty-nine pounds, as appears by his receipt in the pos- 
session of Mr. Nichols, the compiler of that enter- 
taining and useful work, the Gentleman's Magazines 
Johnson^s translation was never completed : a likf 
design was offered to the public, under the patror 
age of Dr. Zachary Pearce ; and, by that contentiof 
both attempts were frustrated. Johnson had her 
commended by Pope for the translation of the Mf 
siah into Latin verse ; but he knew no approach 
so eminent a man. With one, however, who t 
connected with Pope, he became acquainted at 
John's Gate ; and that person was no other than 
well-known Richard Savage, whose life was a 
ward written by Johnson with great elegance 
great depth of moral reflection. Savage was ' 
of considerable talents. His address, his r 
accomplishnients, and, above all, the pecul; 
his misfortunes, recommended him 16 lohw 
tice. They became united in the hoc/ 
cJoBest iatimacy. Both had great ]^ 
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were equally under the pressure of want. Sympa- 
thy joined them in a league of friendship. Johnson 
has been often heard to relate, that he and Say- 
age walked round Grosvenor Square till four in 
the morning ; in the course of their conversation, 
reforming the world, dethroning princes, establish- 
ing new forms of government, and giving laws to 
the several states of Europe ; till, fatigued at length 
with their legislative office, they began to feel the 
want of refreshment, but could not muster up more 
than fourpence halfpenny. Savage, it is true, had 
many vices : but vice could never strike its roots 
in a mind like Johnson's, seasoned early with reli- 
gion and the principles of moral rectitude. His first 
prayer was composed in the year 1738. He had not, 
at that time, renounced the use of wine. The love 
of late hours, which followed him through life, was, 
perhaps, originally contracted in company with Sav- 
age. However that may be, their connexion was 
not of long duration. In the year 1738, Savage was 
reduced to the last distress. Mr. Pope, in a letter 
to him, expressed his concern for ^' the miserable 
withdrawing of his pension after the death of the 
queen ;'' and gave him hopes that, " in a short time, 
he should find himself supplied with a competence, 
without any dependance on those little creatures 
whom we are pleased to term the Great." The 
scheme proposed to him was, that he should retire to 
Swansea in Wales, and receive an allowance of fif- 
ty pounds a year, to be raised by subscription ; Pope 
was to pay twenty pounds. This plan, though final- 
ly established, took more than a year before it was 
carried into execution. In the mean time, the in- 
tended retreat of Savage called to Johnson's mind 
the third Satire of Juvenal, in which that poet takes 
leave of a friend who was withdrawing himself 
from all the vices of Rome. Struck with this ideo.., 
he wrote that weU-kuowu i^oexsi^ ^^^^ \J5ss^^ss^ 
The first lines manife»l\v pomX. Xo %^n^%^» 
Vol. I.-^ 
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** Thoagh jprief and fondnen in ray breast rebels 
When injured Thales bids the town farewell ; 
Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice commiend; 
I praise the hermit, but regret the friend ; 
Resolved at length, from vice and London far, 
To breathe in distant fields a purer air ; 
And fixed on Cambria's solitary shore, 
Give to St. David one true Briton more.*' 

Johnson at that time lodeed at Greenwich. He 
there fixes the scene and takes leave of his friend ; 
who, he says in his life, parted from him with tears 
in his eyes. The poem, when finished, was oflfered 
to Cave. It happened, however, that Mr. Dodsley 
was the purchaser, at the price of ten guineas. It 
was pubhshed in 1738; ana Pope, we are told, said, 
'* The author, whoever he is, will not be long con- 
cealed." Notwithstanding that prediction, it does 
not appear that, besides the copy-money, any ad- 
vantage accrued to the author of a poem written 
with the elegance and energy of Pope. Johnson, 
in August, 1738, went, with all the fame of his poe- 
try, to offer himself a candidate for the mastership 
of the school at Appleby, in Leicestershire. The 
statutes of the place required that the person cho- 
sen should be a master of arts. To remove this ob- 
jection, the then Lord Gower was induced to write 
to a friend, in order to obtain for Johnson a master's 
degree in the University of Dublin, by the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Swift. The letter was printed in 
one of the magazines, and was as follows : 

"Sir, 
^ Mr. Samuel Johnson (author of London, a Satire, 
and some other poetical pieced), is a native of this 
country, and much respected by some worthy gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood, who are trustees of a 
charity-schoOl, now vacant, the certain salary of 
which ia sixty pounds per year, of which they are 
desirous to make him masleT*, b\v\.^uTviot\.\mx\.f^Ossr 
ia not capal>le of receivuig lYus \)ouxiV5n'«\jM^^^'A 
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make him happy for Ufe, by not being a Master of 
Arts, which j by the statues of the school, the master 
of it must be. 

" Now these gentlemen do me the honom* to think 
that I have interest enough with you to prevail on 
you to write to Dean Swift, to persuade the Univer- 
sity of Dublin to send a diploma to me, constituting 
this poor man master of arts in their university. 
They highly extol the man's learning and probim 
and will not be persuaded that the university will 
make any dilSlculty of conferring such a favour upon 
a stranger if he is recommended by the dean. 
They say he is not afraid of the strictest examina- 
tion, though he is of so long a journey ; and yet he 
will venture^ it if the dean thinks it necessary^ 
choosing rather to die upon the road than to be star- 
ved to death in translating for bookseUers, which 
has been his only subsistence for some time past. 

*' I fear there is nfkore difficulty in this affair than 
Ihese good-natured gentlemen apprehend, especially 
as their election cannot be delayed longer than the 
11th of next month. If you see this matter in the 
same light that it appears to me, I hope you will 
bum this, and pardon me for giving you so much 
trouble about an impracticable thin|r; but if you 
think there is a probability of obtainmg the favour 
asked, I am sure your humanity and propensity to 
relieve merit in distress will incline you to serve 
the poor man, without my adding any more to the 
trouble 1 have already given you, than assuring you 
that I am, with great truth, 

"Sir, 
" Your faithful, humble servant, 

" OOWER. 

" Trentham, Aug. 1." 

This scheme miscarried. There is reason to 
think that Swift declined to meddle m\\k<&\rasseck»«^\ 
Bad io that circumstance JolmBOiv^E "toowcL ^y^»Sia 
of^wift baa been often imputed. 
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It is mortifying to pursue a man of merit through 
all his difficulties ; and yet this narrative must 1^, 
through many following years', the history of Genius 
and Virtue struggling with Adversity. Having lost 
the school at Appleby, Johnson was thrown back 
on the metropolis. Bred of no profession, without 
relations, friends, or interest, he was condemned to 
drudgery in the service of Cave, his only patron. 
In November, 1738, was published a translation of 
Crousaz's Examen of Pope's Essay on Man ; ^' con- 
taining a succinct View of the System of the Fatal- 
ists, and a Confutation of their Opinions ; with an 
Illustration of the Doctrine of Free Will, and an 
Inquiry, what view Mr. Pope might have in touch- 
ing upon the Leibnitzian Philosophy and Fatalism. 
By Mr. Crousaz, Professor of Philosophy and Math- 
ematics at Lausanne." This translation has been 
generally thought a production of Johnson's pen ; 
but it is now known that Mrs. Elizabeth Carter has 
acknowledged it to be one of her early perform- 
ances. It is certain, however, that Johnson was 
eager to promote the publication. He considered 
the foreign philosopher as a man zealous in the 
cause of religion ; and with him he was willing to 
join against the system of the Fatalists and the doc- 
trine of Leibnitz. It is well known that Warburton 
wrote a vindication of Mr. Pope, but there is rea- 
son to think that Johnson conceived an early prej- 
udice against the Essay on Man ; and what onc^ 
took root in a mind like his was not easily eradi- 
cated. His letter to Cave on this subject is still ex- 
tant, and may well justify Sir John Hawkins, who 
inferred that Johnson was the trani^ator of Crou- 
saz. The conclusion of the letter is remarkable. 
" I am yours, Impransus." If by that Latin word 
was meant that he had not dined because he want- 
ed the means, who can read it, even at this hour, 
without an aching heart 1 
With a mind naturally vigoroua and Q^\x\c^^Ti!&^ 
py necessity, Johnson formed a m\)i\.\ipUG\Vv ol^xo- 
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Jects ; but most of them proved abortive. A num- 
ber of small tracts issued from his pen with won- 
derful rapidity ; such as " Marmor Norpolciknsi i 
or an Essay on an ancient prophetical Inscription, 
in Monkish Rhyme, discovered at Lynn in Norfolk. 
fi^ Probus Britannicusy This was a pamphlet 
against Sir Robert Walpole. According to Sir John 
Hawkins, a warrant was issued to apprehend the 
author, who retired with his wife to an obscure 
lodging near Lambeth Marsh, and there eluded the 
search of the. messengers. But this story has no 
foundation in truth. Johnson was never known to 
mention such an incident in his life ; and Mr. Steele 
caused diligent search to be made at the proper of- 
fices, and no trace of such a proceeding could be 
found. In the same year (1739) the lord chamber- 
lain prohibited the representation of a tragedy, 
called GusTAVus Vasa, by Heniy Brooke. Under 
the mask of irony, Johnson published " A Vindica- 
tion of the Licenser from the malicious and scan- 
dalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooke.'* Of these two^ 
pieces Sir John Hawkins says, " they have neither" 
learning nor wit, nor a single ray of that genius 
which has since blazed form ;" but, as they have 
lately been reprinted, the reader who wishes to 
gratify his curiosity is referred to the fourteenth 
volume of Johnson's works, published by Stockdale. 
The lives of Boerhaave, Bla^e, Barratier^ Father 
Paul, and others, were aibout that time printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine. The subscription of 
fifty pounds a year for Savage was completed ; an4 
in July, 1739, Johnson parted with the companion 
of his midnight hours, never to see him more. The 
s^[>aration was, perhaps, ah advantage to him, who 
wanted to make a right use of his time, and evei^ 
then beheld with self-reproach the waste occasion-* 
ed by dissipation. His abstinence from wine and 
strong liquors began soon aflei t\v^ ^^^^Vix^ <^C 
Savage. What habita he co]xXx%fi\Ai^VQL^^ ^xn.«^ 
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communicated to me, and I composed the speeches 
in the form which they now have in the Parliament- 
ary Debates." To this discovery Dr. Francis made 
answer: '*Then, sir, you have exceeded Demos- 
thenes himself; for to say that you have exceeded 
Francis's Demosthenes would be saying nothing." 
The rest of the company bestowed lavish encomi- 
ums on Johnson ; one, in particular, |Hraised his im- 
partiality ; observing that he dealt out reason and 
eloquence with an equal hand to both parties. 
'* That is not quite true," said Johnson ; '* I saved 
appearances tolerably well ; but I took care that the 
"Whig dogs should not have the best of it." The sale 
of the Magazine was greatly increased by the Par- 
liamentary Debates, which were continued by John- 
son till the month of March, 1741^3. From that time 
the Magazine was conducted by Dr. Hawkesworth. 
In 1743-4, Osborne, the bookseller, who kept a 
shop in Gray's Inn, purchased the Earl of Oxford's 
library, at the price of thirteen thousand pounds. 
He projected a catalogue in five octavo volumes, at 
five shillings each. Johnson was employed in that 
painful drudgery. He was likewise to collect all 
such small tracts as wer« in any degree worth pre- 
serving, in order to reprint and publish the whole in 
a collection^ called ^^The Harleian Miscellany." 
The catalogue was completed : and the Miscellany, 
in 1749, was published in eight quarto volumes. In 
this business Johnson was a day-labourer for imme- 
diate subsistence, not unlike Gustavus Vasa work- 
ing in the mines of Dalecarlia. What Wilcox, a 
bookseller of eminence in the Strand, aaid to John- 
eon on Ms iurst arrival in town, was now almost 
confirmed. He lent our author five guineas, and 
then asked him, " How do you mean to earn your 
livelihood in this townt" ^* By my literary la- 
bours," was the answer. Wilcouc, staring at him, 
shook his head : '* By your literary labours 1 You 
Asd better bay a jporter'a kuo^.'' lo\A&Qa^M^\o 
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tell this anecdote to Mr. Nichols ; bat he said, '* Wil- 
cox was one of my best friends, and he meant 
well.^' In fact, Johnson, while employed in Gray's 
Inn, may be said to have carried a porter's knot. 
He paused occasionally to peruse the book that 
came to his hand. Osborne thought that such cu- 
riosity tended to nothing but delay, and objected to 
it with all the pride and insolence of a man who 
knew that he paid daily wages. In the dispute that 
of course ensued, Osborne, with that roughness 
which was natural to him, enforced his argument 
by giving the li^. Johnson seized a foUo and 
knocked the bookseller down. This story has been 
related as an instance of Johnson's ferocity ; but 
merit cannot always take the spurns of the unwor- 
thy with a patient spirit.* 

That the history of an author must be found in 
his works, is in general a true observation, and 
was never more apparent than in the present narra* 
tive. Every era of Johnson's life is fixed by his 
writings. In 1744 he published the life of Savage, 
and then projected a new edition of Shakspeare. 
As a prelude to that design, he published, in 1745, 
"Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of 
Macbeth, with remarks on Sir Thomas Hanmer's 
edition ;" to which were prefixed, *^ Proposals for a 
new edition of Shakspeare," with a specimen. Of 
this pamphlet Warburton, in the Preface to Shaks- 
peare, has given his opinion : *' As to all those 
things which have been published under the title of 
Essays, Remarks, Observations, &c.,on Shakspeare, 
if you except some critical notes on Macbeth^ given 
as a specimen of a projected edition, and written, as 
appears, by a man of parts and genius, the rest are 
absolutely below a serious notice." But the atten- 
tion of the public was not excited; there was no 

* Mr. Boswell says, " The simple troth I had from Johnson 
himself. * Sir, he was impertinent to me, vnii i VmsI V)i^cDL\ Vin& 
'/ was not in his Bbop, it was in my owa ckaas^iei^ ''^ 
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friend to promote a subscription; and the project 
died, to revive at a future day. A new undertaking, 
however, was soon after proposed; namely, an 
English Dictionary upon an enlarged plan. Several 
of the most opulent booksellers had meditated a 
work of this kind, and the agreement was adjusted 
between the parties^ Imboldened by this connex* 
ion, Johnson thought of a better habitation than he 
liad hitherto known. He had lodged with his wife 
in courts and alleys about the Strand ; but now, for 
the purpose of carrying on his arduous undertaking, 
and to be nearer his printer and friend, Mr. Strahan, 
he ventured to take a house in Gough Square, Fleet- 
street. He was told that the Earl of Chesterfield 
was a friend to his undertaking ; and, in consequence 
of that intelligence, he published, in 1747, The Plan 
of a Dictionary of the English Language, addressed 
to the Right Honourable Philip Dormer, £arl of Ches* 
terfield, one of his majesty^ s principal secretaries of 
state. Mr. Whitehead, afterward poet laureat, un-* 
dertook to convey the manuscript to his lordship ; 
the consequence was an invitation from Lord Ches-r 
terfield to the author. A stronger contrast of char- 
acters could not be brought together ; the nobleman, 
celebrated for his wit and all the graces of polite 
behaviour ; the author, conscious of his own merit, 
towering in idea above all competition, versed in 
scholastic logic, but a stranger to the arts of polite 
conversation, uncouth, vehement, and vociferous. 
The coalition was too unnatural Johnson expect- 
ed a Mfficenas, and was disappointed. No patron- 
age, no assistance followed. Visits were repeated, 
bat the reception was not cordial. Johnson one 
day was left a full hour waiting in an antechamber 
till a gentleman should retire and leave his lordship 
at leisure. This was the famous Colley Gibber, 
Johnson saw him go, and, fired with indignation, 
rushed out of the house.* What Lord Chesterfield 

* Dr. Johnson denies the whole of this c^oiy. ^ee^Q«^€CC% 
L/fe, vol L, p. 128. Oct. edit., 1804.— C. 
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thought of his yisiter may be seen in a passure Iq 
one of that nobleman's letters to his son.* " There 
is a man whose moral character, deep learning, and 
superior parts I acknowledge, admire, and respect ; 
but whom it is so impossible for me to love, that I 
am almost in a fever whenever 1 am in his company. 
His figure (without being deformed) seems made to 
disgrace or ridicule the common structure of the 
human bodv. His legs and arms are never in the 
position which, according to the situation of his 
body, they ought to be in, but constantly employed 
in committing acts of hostility upon the Graces. 
He throws anywhere but down his throat whatever 
he means to drink, and mangles what he means to 
carve. Inattentive to all the regards of socisd life, 
he mistimes and misplaces everything. He dis- 
putes with heat indiscrimately, mindless of the rank^ 
character, and situation of those with whom he dis- 
putes. Absolutely ignorant of the several grada- 
tions of familiarity and respect, he is exactly the 
same to his superiors, his equals, and his inferiors ; 
and therefore, by a necessary consequence, is ab- 
surd to two of the three. Is it possible to love such 
a man ? No. The utmost I can do for him is to 
consider him a respectable Hottentot. '^ Such was 
the idea entertained by Lord Chesterfield. After 
the incident of Colley Gibber, Johnson never repeat- 
ed his visits. In his high and decisive tone, he haa 
often been heard to say, *' Lord Chesterfield is a 
wit among lords, and a lord among wits.*^ 

In the course of the year 1747, Garrick, in cott- 
junction with Lacy, became patentee of Drury-lane 
playhouse. For the opening of the theatre at the* 
usual time, Johnson wrote for his friend the well- 
known prologue, which, to say no more of it, may 
at least be placed on a level with Pope's to the 
tragedy of Cato. The playhouse being now under 

• Letter CCXIU 
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Garrick's direction, Johnson thought the opportunity- 
fair to think of his tragedy of Irene, which was his 
whole stock on his first arrival in town in the year 
1737. That {day was accordingly pat into rehearsal 
in January, 1749. As a precursor to prepare the 
way and to awaken the public attention. The Van- 
ity of Human Wishes, a poem in imitation of the 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal, by the Author of London, 
was published in the same month. In the Gentle- 
man^s Magazine for February, 1749, we find that 
the tragedy of Irene was acted at Drury-lane on 
Monday, February the 6th, and from that time with- 
out interruption to Monday, February the 20th, be- 
ing in M thirteen nights. Since that time it has 
not been exhibited on ^ny stage. Irene may be 
added to some other plays in our language which 
have lost their place in the theatre, but continue to 
please in the closet. During the representation of 
this piece, Johnson attended every night behind the 
scenes. Conceiving that his character as an author 
required some ornament for his person, he chose 
upon that occasion to decorate himself with a hand- 
some waistcoat and a gold-laced hat. The late Mr. 
Topham Beauclerc, who had a great deal of that hu- 
mour which pleases the more for seeming unde- 
signed, used to give a pleasant jlescription of this 
greenroom finery, as related by the author himself; 
" But," said Johnson, with great gravity, " I soon 
laid aside my gold-laced hat, lest it should make me 
proud." The amount of the three benefit nights for 
the tragedy of Irene, it is to be feared, was not very 
considerable, as the profit, that stimulating motive, 
never invited the author to another dramatic attempt. 
Some years afterward, when the present writer was 
intimate with Garrick, and knew Johnson to be in 
distress, he asked the manager why he did not pro- 
duce another tragedy for his Litchfield friend. Gar- 
rick's answer was remarkable: "When Johnson 
writes tragedy, declamation roars and, passion sleeps \ 
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wh6h Shakspeare wrote, he dipped his pen in his 
own heart." 

There may, periiaps, be a degree of sameness in 
this regular way of tracing an author from one work 
to another, and the reader may feel the effect of a 
tedious monotony ; but in the life of Johnson there 
are no other landmarks. He was now forty years 
old, and had mixed but little with the world. He 
followed no profession, transacted no business, and 
was a stranger to what is called a town life. We 
are now arrived at the brightest period he had hith- 
erto known. His name broke out upon mankind 
with a degree of lustre that promised a triumph 
over all his difficulties. The Life of Savage was 
admired as a beautiful and instructive piece of biog- 
raphy. The two imitations of Juvenal were thought 
to rival even the excellence of Pope ; and the tra« 
gedy of Irene, though uninteresting on the stage; 
was universally admired in the closet for the' pro- 
priety of the sentiments, iUe richness at the lan- 
guage, and the g^nei^al harmony of the whole com^ 
position. His &me was Ividody difili9ed;<aiid he 
had made, his agreement w!£th the bbokseliers fpt 
hisEdsiglish Dictionary at the»um:of fifteen hundred 
gmneais; a part of which was to* be from time t^ 
time advanced, in propiMTlton to the progress of th<6 
WQiic^ This was a certain fund for his suppOirt^ 
vithout being obliged to write fugitive pieces for 
Iho; petty supplies of the day. Accordingly, we find 
tiiat, in 1749, he established a club, consisting of ten 
in number, at Horseman's, in Ivy-lane, on every 
Tuesday evening. This is the first scene of sodial 
life to which Johnson can be traced out of his own 
house. The members of this little society were 
Samuel Johnson, Dr. Salter, Dr. Hawkes worth, 
Mr. Ryland, a merchant, Mr. Payne, a bookseller 
in Paternoster-row, Mr. Samuel Dyer, a learned 
young man. Dr. Wm. M'Ghie, a ^co\.c\i ^^«vssNaKw> 
-fir Edmund Barker, a young pTtty«\cVaXi\ wt*'^'*^^ 

Vol. L-^D 
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QFBt, anoUier yovug physician, and Sir John Hair- 
kins. This list is given by Sir John, as it should 
seem, with no other view than to draw a spiteful 
and malevolent character of almost every one of 
them. Mr. Dyer, whom Sir John says he loved 
with the affection of a brother, meets with the 
harshest treatment, because it was his maxim, that 
to live in^ace with mankind, and in a temper to do 
good offices, was the most essential part of our dtUff, 
That notion of moral goodness gave umbrage to Sir 
John Hawkins, and drew upon the memory of \m 
friend the bitterest imputations. Bfr. Dyer, howev- 
er, was admired and loved through life. He was a 
man of literature. Johnson loved to enter with him 
into a discussion of metaphysicskl, moral, and critical 
Mibjects ; m those conflicts exercising his talents, 
according 'to his custom, always contending for vic- 
tory. Dr. Bathurst was the person on whom John* 
son fixed his affection. He hardly ever spoke of 
him without tears in his. eyes. It was from him, 
who was a native of Jamaica, that Johnson received 
into his;6ervi4ee Frai^,* the black servant whom, 
m^ account of his maater, he valued to the end c^ 
1^ life. At the time^ instituting the club in Ivy- 
^e, Johnson had projected the ItarMet. The title 
vas most probably suggested by the Wafufefw,* 
poem which he mentions with the warmest pra^ 
in tl|e Life of Savage. Wit^ the same spirit of in** 
dependence with which he wished to live, it was 
now his pride to write. He communicated b^ l^aai 
to none of his friends; he desired no assistamce, re- 
lying entirely on hisu)wn fund and the protection 
of the Divine Being, which he implored in a solemn 
form of prayer composed by himself lor the occa* 
sion. Having formed a resolution to undertake a 
work that might be of use and hofkour to his coun- 
try, he thought, with Milton^ that this was not to 

* i9eeOent.lfag.,v6Llzxi.,v.l^^ 
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be obtained " but by devout prayer to that Eternal 
Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and knowl- 
edge, and send out his seraphim with the hallowed 
fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom 
he pleases." 

Haying invoked the special protection of Heaven, 
and by that act of piety fortified his mind, he began 
the great work of the Rambler,* The first number 
was published on Tuesday, March the 20th, 1750; 
and from that time was continued regularly every 
Tuesday and Saturday, for the space of two years, 
when it finally closed on Saturday, March 14, 1753. 
As it began with motives of piety, so it appears that 
the same religious spirit glowed with unabating ar- 
dour to the last. His conclusion is : '* The Essays 
INTofessedly serious, if I have been able to execute 
my own intentions, will be found exactly conform^ 
ible to the precepts of Christianity, without any 
accommodation to the licentiousness and levity of 
the present age. I therefore look back on this part 
of my work with pleasure, which no man shall di- 
minish or augment. I shall never envy the honours 
which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
I can be numbered among the writers who have 
given ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.'* 
The whole number of essays amounted to two hun- 
dred and eight. Addison's, in the Spectator, are more 
in number, but not half in point of quantity. Addi- 
son was not bound to publish on stated days ; he 
could watch the ebb and flow of his genius, and 
send his paper to the press when his own taste was 

• In the Tolame of derotions published after his death, is the 
form of prayer which he used on this occasion, as follows : 
" Almighty Ood, the giver of all ^ood things, without whose 
help all labour is ineffectual, and withoat whose grace all wis* 
dom is folly ; grant, I beseech thee, that in this my undertaking, 
thy Holy Spirit may not be withheld fronimA,Vsvi\.^OcaX\\&Ki 
promote thy i^inj, and the salvation \K>t\i id ni'svi^ «x^ cjOgat^^ 
goDttUg, ohLoni fot the lake of Jesus Chuwc. kis»»?' 
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satisfied. Johnson^a case was very different. He 
wrote singly and alone. In the whole progress of 
the work he did not receive more than ten essays. 
This was a scanty contribution. For the rest, the 
author has described his situation. "He that con- 
demns himself to compose on a stated day, will 
often bring to his task an attention dissipated, a 
memory embarrassed, an imagination overwhelmed, 
a mind distracted with anxieties, a body languishing 
with disease ; he will labour on a barren topic till it 
is too late to change it ; or, in the ardour of inven- 
tion, diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, 
which the pressing hour of publication cannot suffer 
judgment to examine or reduce.'* Of this excellent 
production, the number sold on each day did not 
amount to five hundred ; of course the bookseller, 
who paid the author four guineas a week, did nc^ 
carry on a successful trade. His- generosity and 
perseverance deserve to be commended ; and hap- 
pily, when the collection appeared in volumes, were 
amply rewarded. Johnson lived to see his labours 
flourish in a tenth edition. His posterity, as an in- 
genious French writer has said on a similar occa- 
sion, began in his lifetime. 

In the beginning of 1750, soon after the Rambler 
was set on foot, Johnson was induced, by the arts 
of a vile impostor, to lend his assistance, during a 
temporary delusion, to a fraud not to be paralleled 
in the annals of literature.* One Lauder, a native 
of Scotland, who had been a teacher in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, had conceived a mortal antipathy 
to the name and character of Milton. His reason 
was, because the prayer of Pamela, in Sir Philip 
Sidney^s Arcadia, was, as he supposed, maliciously 
inserted by the great poet in an edition of the Eikon 
Basilike, in order to fix an imputation of impiety on 

* It haa since baen paralleled, intlie case oi tbfi Sli&ks\)6aiajl 
MSB., by 9 yet mote vile impoetor. 
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Qie memory of the murdered king. Fired with re- 
sentment, and willing to reap the profits of a gross 
imposition, this man collected from several Latin 

S>ets, such as Mssenius the Jesuit, Staphorstius a 
utch divine, Beza, and others, all such passages 
as bore any kind of resemblance to different places 
in the Paradise Lost ; and these he published from 
time to time in the Gentleman^s Magazine, with 
occasional interpolations. of hues which he himself 
translated from Miltbn. The public credulity swal- 
lowed all with eagerness ; and Milton was supposed 
to be guilty of plagiarism from inferior modern wri- 
ters. The fraud succeeded so well, that Lauder 
collected the whole into a volume, and advertised it 
under the title of '' An Essay on Milton's Use and 
Imitation of the Moderns, in his Paradise Lost ; ded- 
icated to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge." While the book was in the press, the 
E'oof-sheets were shown to Johnson at the Ivy- 
ne club, by Payne, the bookseller, who was one 
of the members. No man in the society was in 
possession of the authors from whom Lauder pro- 
fessed to make his extracts. That charge was be- 
lieved, and the contriver of it found his way to John- 
son ; who is represented by Sir John Hawkins, not 
indeed as an accomplice in the fraud, but, through 
motives of malignity to Milton, delighting in the de- 
tection, and exulting that the poet's reputaticm 
would suffer by the discovery. More malice to a 
deceased friend cannot well be imagined. Hawkins 
adds, " That he wished well to the argument must' 
be inferred from the preface, which indubitably was 
written by him." The preface, it is well known, 
was written by Johnson. But, if Johnson approved 
of the argument, it was no longer than while ho be- 
lieved it founded in truth. Let us advert to his own 
words in that very preface. " Among the inquiiies 
to which the ardour of criticism has nalUT^lV^ ^H^'Ob. 
occasion, none is more obscure \xi '\\ft«M^ ^"^ xskssi^ 

D2 
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worthy of rational curiosity, than a retrospection of 
the progress of this mighty genius in the construc- 
tion of his work; a view of the fabric graducdly 
rising, perhaps from small beginnings, till its found- 
ation rests in the centre, and its turrets sparkle in 
the skies ; to trace back the structure, through all 
its varieties, to the simplicity of the first plan ; to 
find what was projected, whence the scheme was 
taken, how it was improved, by what assistance it 
was executed, and from what stores the materials 
were collected ; whether its founder dug them from 
the quarries of nature, or demolished other buildings 
to embellish his own." These were the motives 
that induced Johnson to assist Lauder with a pref- 
ace : and are not these the motives of a critic and 
a scholar ? What reader of taste, what man of real 
knowledge, would not think his time well employed 
in an inquiry so curious, so interesting, and instruct- 
ive % If Lauder's facts were really true, who would 
not be glad, without the smallest tincture of malevo- 
lence, to receive real information ! It is painful to 
be thus obliged to vindicate a man who, in his heart, 
towered above the petty arts of fraud and imposi- 
tion, against an injudicious biographer, who under- 
took to be his editor and the protector of his mem- 
ory. Another writer, Dr. Towers, in an Essay on 
the Life and Character of Dr. Johnson, seems to 
countenance this calumny. He says, '' It can hardly 
be doubted but that Johnson's aversion to Milton's 

Eolitic's was the cause of that alacrity with which 
e joined with Lauder in his infamous attack on 
our great epic poet, and which induced him to assist 
in that transaction." These words would seem to 
describe an accomplice, were they not immediately 
followed by an express declaration that Johnson 
was unacquainted with the imposture. Dr. Towers 
adds, " It seems to have been by way of making 
some compensation to the memory of Milton, for 
^ie abate he had in the a^taok. oi lA>\itoc A\^\. ^^\s^« 
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son wrote the Prologue spoken by Garrick at Dm- 
ry-Lane Theatre, 1750, on the performance of the 
Mask of Comus, for the benefit of Milton's grand- 
daughter." Dr. Towers is not free from prejudice ; 
but, as Shakspeare has it, ** He begets a temperance 
to give it smoothness." He is therefore entitled 
to a dispassionate answer. When Johnson wrote 
the prologue, it does not appear that he was aware 
of the malignant artifices practised by Lauder. In 
the postscript to Johnson's preface, a subscription 
is proposed for relieving the granddaughter of the 
author of Paradise Lost. Dr. Towers will agree 
that this shows Johnson's alacrity in doing good. 
That alacrity showed itself again in the letter print- 
ed in the European Magazine, January, 1785, and 
there said to have appeared originally in the Gen- 
eral Advertiser, 4th April, 1750, by which the public, 
were invited to embrace the opportunity of paying 
a just regard to the illustrious dead, united with the 
pleasure of doing good to the hving. The letter 
adds, *' To assist industrious indigence, struggling 
with distress and debilitated by age, is a display of 
virtue, and an acquisition of happiness and honour. 
Whoever, therefore, would be thought capable of 

Sleasure in reading the works of our incomparable 
lilton, and not so destitute of gratitude as to refuse 
to lay out a trifle, in a rational and elegant enter- 
tainment, for the benefit of his living remains, for 
the exercise of their own virtue, the increase of 
their reputation, and the consciousness of doing 
good, should appear ' at Drury-Lane Theatre to- 
morrow, April 5, when Comus will be performed for 
the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, granddaughter 
to the author, and the only surviving branch of his 
family. Nota bene, there will be a new prologue on 
the occasion, written by the author of Iretie, and 
spoken by Mr. Garrick." The man who had thus 
exercised himself to serve the grandda.\i%lvtAt«< 
jfuwot be supposed to have entoxVaAni^ ^xvs^ 
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malice to the giandfather. It is true that the ma- 
levolence of Lauder, as well as the impostures of 
Archibald Bower, were fully detected by the labours 
in the cause of truth of the Rev. Dr. Douglass, the 
late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. But the pamphlet 
entitled "Milton vindicated from the charge of 
Plagiarism, brought against him by Mr. Lauder, and 
Lauder himself convicted of several Forgeries and 
gross Impositions on the Public, by John Douglass, 
M. A., Rector of Eaton Constaatine, Salop," wiis not 
published till the year 1751. In that work, p. 77, 
Dr. Douglass says, ** It is to be hoped, nay, it is ex-^ 
peeled^ that the elegant and nervous writer, whose 
judicious sentiments and inimitable style point out 
the author of Lauder's preface and postscript, will 
no longer allow a man to plume hamself with his 
feathers who appears so little to have deserved his 
assistance; an assistance which I am persuaded 
would never have been communicated, had there 
been the least suspicion of those facts which I have 
been the instrument of conveying to the world. '- 
We have here a contemporary testimony to the in« 
tegrity of Dr. Johnson throughout the whole of that 
vile transaction. What was the consequence of the 
requisition made by Dr. Douglass V Johnson, whose 
ruling passion may be said to have been the love of 
truth, convinced Lauder that it would be more for 
his interest to make a full confession of his guilt, 
than to stand forth the convicted champion of a lie ; 
and for this purpose he drew up, in the strongest 
terms, a recantation, in a letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Douglass, which Lauder signed^ and published in the 
year 1761. That piece will remain a lasting memo- 
rial of the abhorrence with which Johnson beheld 
a violation of .truth. Mr. Nichols, whose attach- 
ment to his illustrious friend was unwearied, showed 
him, in 1780, a book called '* Remarks on Johnson's 
^ife of Milton," in which the affair of Lauder was 
^jjewed iFilh virulence* and a poeticoi scoic ia tha 
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Literary Magazine, 1758 (when Johnson had eeased 
to write in that collection), was urged as an addi- 
tional proof of deliberate msilice. He read the libel* 
lous passage with attention, and instantly wrote on 
the margin, '* In the business of Lauder I was de- 
ceived, partly by thinking the man too frantic to be 
fraudulent. Of the poetical scale quoted from the 
Magazine I am not the author. I fancy it was 
put in after I had quitted that work ; for I not only 
did not write it, but I do not remember it." As a 
critic and a scholar, Johnson was willing to receive 
what numbers, at the time, believed to be true in- 
formation : when he found that the whole was a 
forgery, he renounced all connexion with the au- 
thor.. 

In March, 1753, he felt a severe stroke of afflic- 
tion in the death of his wife. The last number of 
tiie Rambler, as already mentioned, was on the 14th 
of that month. The loss of Mrs. Johnson was then 
approaching, and probably was the cause that put 
an end to thos^ admirable periodical essays. It ap- 
pears that she died on the 28th of March : in a mem- 
orandum at the foot of his Prayers and Meditations, 
that is called her Dying Day. She was buried at 
Bromley, under the care of Dr. Hawkesworth. 
Johnson placed a Latin inscription on her tomb, in 
which he celebrated her beauty. With the singu- 
larity of his prayers for his deceased wife, from that 
time to the end of his days, the world is sufficiently 
acquainted. On Easter-day, 22d April, 1764,- his 
memorandum says : " Thought on Tetty, poor, dear 
Tetty ; with my eyes full. Went to church. After 
sermon I recommended Tetty in a prayer by her- 
self ; and my father, mother, brother, and Bathurst, 
in another. I did it only once, so far as it might be 
lawful for me." In a prayer, January 23, 1769, the 
day on which his mother was buried, he commends, 
as far as may be lawful, her soul to God^ implorinf^ 
for her whatever is most bene&cVdi X^ V«i "wslXs**^ 
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present state. In this habit he persevered to the 
end of his days. The Rev. Mr. Strahan, the editor 
of the Prayers and Meditations, obs*erves, ** That 
Johnson, on some occasions, prays that the Almigh- 
ty may have had mercy on his wife and Mr. Thrale ; 
evidently supposing their sentence to have been al- 
ready passed in the Divine Mind ; and, by conse- 
quence, proving that he had no belief in a state of 
purgatory, and no reason for i)ra3ing for the dead 
that could impeach the sincerity of his profession 
as a Protestant.*' Mr. Strahan adds, *' That, in 
praying for the regretted tenants of the grave, John- 
son conformed to a practice which has been retain- 
ed by many learned members of the Established 
Church, though the Liturgy no longer admits it. If 
where the treefalleth^ there it shall be ; if our state at 
the close of life is to be the measure of our final 
sentence, then prayers for the dead, being visibly 
fruitless, can be regarded only as the vain oblations 
of superstition. But of all superstitions^ this, per- 
haps, is one of the least unamiable, and most inci- 
dent to a good mind. If our sensations of kindness 
be intense, those whom we have revered and loved 
death cannot wholly seclude from our concern. It 
is true, for the reason just mentioned, such evi- 
dences of our surviving affection may be thought 
ill-judged ; but surel>r they are generous, and some 
natursd tenderness is due even to a superstition 
which thus originates in piety and benevolence." 
These sentences, extracted from the Rev. Mr. Stra- 
han's preface, if they are not a justification, are at 
least a beautiful apology. 

Mrs. Johnson left a daughter, Lucy Porter, by 
her first husband. She had contracted a friendship 
with Mrs. Anne Williams, the daughter of Zachary 
Williams, a physician of eminence in South Wales, 
who had devoted more than thirty years of a long 
life to the study of the longitude, and was thought 
to have made great ftdvances towards XYaX \mv3^*^ 
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tttit discovery. His letters to Lord Halifax and 
the Lords of the Admiralty, partly corrected and 
partly written by Dr. Johnson, are still extant in 
the hands of Mr. Nichols.* We there iind Dr. Wil- 
liams, in the eighty-third year of his age, stating 
that he had prepared an instrument, wl^ch might 
be called an epitome or miniature of the terraque- 
ous globe, showing, with the assistance of tables 
constructed by himself, the variations of the mag- 
netic needle, and ascertaining the longitude for the 
safety of navigation. It appears that this scheme 
had been referred to Sir Isaac Newton ; but that 
great philosopher excusing himself on account of 
his advanced age, all applications were useless till 
1761, when the subject was referred, by order of 
Lord Anson, to Dr. Bradley, the celebrated profes- 
8W of astronomy. His report was unfavourable ,t 
though it allows that a considerable progress had 
been made. Dr. Williams, after all his labour and 
expense, died in a short time after, a melancholy 
instance of unrewarded merit. His daughter pos- 
sessed «iiicommon talents, and, though blind, had an 
alacrity of mind that made her conversation agree- 
able and even desirable. To relieve and appease 
ineiancholy reflections, Johnson took her home to 
his house in Gough Square. In 1755, Garrick gave 
her a benefit-play, which produced two hundred 
pounds. In 1766, she published by subscription a 
quarto volume of Miscellanies, and increased her 
little stock to three hundred pounds. That fund, 
with Johnson's protection, supported her through 
the remainder of her life. 

During the two years in which the Rambler was 
carried on, the Dictionary proceeded by slow de- 
grees. In May, 1752, having composed a prayer 
preparatory to his return from tears and sorrow to 

* See Geatleman's Magazine for Nov. undDec^^Vl^* 
/ S0O Gtot/eoBtn'^ Magazine for 17Q7, V* IfCMSU 
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the duties of life, he resumed his grand design, and 
went on with vigour, giving, however, occasional 
assistance to his friend Dr. Hawkesworth in the 
Adventurer, which began soon after the Rambler 
was laid aside. Some of the most valuable essays 
in that collection were from the pen of Johnson. 
The Dictionary was completed towards the end of 
1754 ; and Cave being then no more, it was a mor- 
tification to the author of that noble addition to our 
language that his old friend did not live to see the 
triumph of his labours. In May, 1755, that great 
work was published. Johnson was desirous that 
it should cpme from one who had obtained academi* 
cal honours ; and for that purpose his friend, the 
Rev. Thomas Wharton, obtained for him, in the pre- 
ceding month of February, a diploma for a master's 
degree from the University of Oxford. Garrick. on 
the publication of the Dictionary, wrote the follow* 
ing lines ; 

*« Talk of wat with a Briton, he'll boldly advance, ' 

That one English soldier can beat ten of France ; -> 
Would we alter the boast, from the sword to the pen, 
Our odds are still greater, still greater our men. 
In the deep mines of science, though Frenchmen may toil. 
Can their strength be compared to Locke, Newton, or Boyie ? 
Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their power^, 
"Hieir versemen and prosemen, then match them with oihs. > 
First Shakspeare and Milton, like god? in the fight. 
Have put their whole drama and epic to flight. 
In satires, epistles, and odes woula they cope ? 
Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope. 
And Johndon well arm'd, like a hero of yore, 
Haa beat forty French, and will beat forty more." 

It is, perhaps, needless to mention, that forty was 
the number of the French academy at the time 
when their Dictionary was publishea to settle their 
language. 

In the course of the winter preceding this grand 
publication, the late Earl of Chesterfield gave two 
easaya in the penodical papei c^e^ T\i^ ^orcV^t 
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dated November 28, and December 5, 1754, to pre- 
pare the public for so important a work. The ori- 
ginal plan, addressed to his lordship in the year 
1747, is there mentioned in terms of the highest 
praise ; and this was understood, at the time, to be 
a courtly way of soliciting a dedication of the Dic- 
tionary to himself. Johnson treated this civility 
with disdain. He said to Garrick and others, " I 
have sailed a long and painful voyage round the 
world of the English language, and does he now 
send out two cockboats to tow me into harbour V 
He had said, in the last number of the Rambler, 
that " having laboured to maintain the dignity of 
virtue, I will not now degrade it by the meanness 
of dedication." Such a man, when he had finished 
his Dictionary, " not," as he says himself, ** in the 
soft obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter 
of academic bowers, but amid inconvenience and 
distraction, in sickness and in sorrow, and without 
the patronage of the great," was not likely to be 
caught by the lure thrown out by Lord Chesterfield. 
He had in vain sought the patronage of that noble- 
man ; and his pride, exasperated by disappointment, 
drew from him the following letter, dated in the 
month of February, 1755. 

" To the Right Hon. the Earl of Chesterfield, 

"My Lord, 

" I have been lately informed, by the proprietors 
of The World, that two papers, in whicn my Dic- 
tionary is recommended to the public, were written 
by your lordship. To be so distinguished is an 
honour which, being very little accustomed to fa- 
vours from the great, I know not well how to re- 
ceive or in what terms to acknowledge. 

*' When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your lordship, I was overpowered, like the 
rest of mankind, by the enchantment o^ '^tivst 'wis* 
dress, and could not forbear to N?\s\i >JMiX \ m^ 

Vol. I.^E 
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boast myself le vainqueur du vatn^ueur de la terre; 
that I might obtain that regard for which I saw the 
world contending. But I found my attendance so 
little encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty 
would suffer nie to continue it. When I had once 
addressed your lordship in public, I had exhausted 
all the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourt- 
ly scholar can possess. I had done all that I could; 
and no man is well pleased to have his all neglectedt 
be it ever so little. 

" Seven years, my lord, have now passed since 1 
waited in your outward room, or was repulsed from 
your door, during which time I have been pushing 
on my work through difficulties of which it is useless 
to complain, and have brought it at last to the verge 
of publication, without one act of assistance, one 
word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a 
patron before. 

" The Shepherd in Virgil grew acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

** Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him 
with help ? The notice which you have been pleased 
to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind : but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot 
impart it; till I am known, and do not want it. I 
hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received ; or 
to be unwilling that the public should consider me 
as owing that to a patron which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself. 

" Having carried on my work thus far with so 
little obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall 
not be disappointed, though I should conclude it, 
if less be possible, with less ; for I have been long 
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vakened from that dream of hope in which I once 
boasted m3r8elf with so much exultation. 
*' My lord, 3rour lordship's most humble 
" A id most obedient servant, 

*' Samuel JomraoR.^ 



L/AVI, 



It is said, upon good authority, that Johnson once 
received from Lord Chesterfield the sum of ten 
pounds. It were to be wished that the secret had 
never transpired. It was mean to receive it, and 
meaner to give it. It may be imagined, that for 
Johnson's ferocity, as it has been called, there was 
some foundation in his finances; and, as his Dic- 
tionary was brought to a conclusion, that money 
was now to flow in upon him. The reverse was 
the case. For his subsistence during the progress 
of the work, he had received at difierent times the 
amount of his contract ; and when his receipts were 

Eroduced to him at a tavern dinner, fiven by the 
ooksellers, it appeared that he had been paid a 
hundred pounds and upward more than his due. 
The author of a book called Lexiphanes, written by 
a Mr. Campbell, a Scotchman, and purser of a man- 
of-war, endeavoured to blast his laurels, but in vain. 
The world applauded, and Johnson never replied. 
"Abuse," he said, "is often of service: there is 
nothing so dangerous to an author as silence ; his 
name, like a shuttlecock, must be beat backward 
and forward, or it falls to the ground." Lexiphanes 
professed to be an imitation of the pleasant manner 
of Lucian; but humour was not the talent of the 
writer of Lexiphanes. As Dryden says, " He had 
too much horse-play in his raillery." 

It was in the summer of 1754 that the present 
writer became acquainted with Dr. Johnson. The 
cause of his first visit is related by Mrs. Piozzi 
nearly in the following manner : " Mr. Murphy be- 
ing engaged in a periodical paper, the Ot%.^'%-taaL 
Journal, was at a friend's ho\iSQ *m xYie <iWfflXYj%«»^^ 
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not being disposed to lose pleasure for business, 
wished to content his bookseller by some unstudied 
essay. He therefore topk up a French Journal Ltt- 
teraircy and, translating something he liked, sent it 
away to town. Time, however, dis<|||pred that he 
translated from the French a Ramblff, which had 
been taken from the English without acknowledg- 
ment. Upon this discovery Mr. Murphy thousht 
it right to make his excuses to Dr. Johnson. He 
went next day, and found him covered with soot 
like a chimney-sweeper, in a little room, as if he 
had been acting Lungs in the Alchymist, making 
ether. This being told by Mr. Murphy in company, 
* Come, come,* said Dr. Johnson, * the story is black 
enough ; but it was a happy day that brought you 
first to my house.' " After this first visit, the au- 
thor of this narrative by degrees grew intimate with 
Dr. Johnson. The first striking sentence that he 
heard from him was in a few days after the publi- 
cation of Lord Bolingbroke's posthumous works. 
Mr. Garrick asked him "if he had seen them." 
" Yes, I have seen them." " What do you think of 
them ?" " Think of them !" He made a long pause, 
and then replied : *' Think of them ! A scoundrel 
and a coward ! A scoundrel, who spent his life in 
charging a gun against Christianity ; and a coward, 
who was afraid of hearing the report of his own 
gun, but left half a crown to a hungry S^cotchman 
to draw the trigger after his death." His mind, at 
this time strained and over-laboured by constant 
exertion, called for an interval of repose and indo- 
lence. But indolence was the time of danger ; it 
was then that his spirits, not employed abroad, 
turned with inward hostility against himself. His 
reflections on his own life and conduct were always 
severe : and, wishing to be immaculate, he de- 
stroyed his own peace by unnecessary scruples. 
He tells us, that when he surveyed his past life, he 
diacovered notbing but a barren wa.ftlQ olXVov^^rnxV 
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le disorders of body and disturbances of mind 
Y near to madness. His life, he says, from his 
liest youth, was wasted in a morning bed ; and 

reigning sin was a general sluggishness, to 
ich he was always inclined, and in part of his 

almost compelled, by morbid melancholy and 
ariness of mind. This was his constitutional 
lady, derived perhaps from his father, who 
s at times overcast with a gloom that bordered 
insanity. When to this it is added that John- 
I, about the age of twenty, drew up a description 
his infirmities for Dr. Swinfen, at that time an 
inent physician in Staffordshire, and received 
answer to his letter, importing that the symp- 
[18 indicated a future privation of reason, who 
1 wonder that he was troubled with melancholy 
1 dejection of spirit? An apprehension of the 
rst calamity that can befall human nature hung 
)r him all the rest of his life, like the sword of 
I tyrant suspended over his guest. In his six- 
ih year he had a mind to write the history of his 
lancholy ; but he desisted, not knowing whether 
MTould not too much disturb him. In a Latin 
$m, however, to which he has prefixed as a title, 
mo Thyself, he has left a picture of himself, 
wn with as much truth and as firm a hand as 
I be -seen in the portraits of Hogarth or Sir Joshua 
^nolds. It is hoped that a translation, or, rather, 
tation of so curious a piece will not be improper 
;his place. 

KNOW THYSELF. 

riB KB¥l8IirG AND BNLAROINQ THB BlIGLISH LBXICON OB 

DICTIONARY.) 

Whbn Scalier, whole years of labour past, 
Beheld hia Lexicon complete at laat, 
And weary of hia task, with wondering eyes, 
Saw from words piled on words a fabric riae, 
^ He cursed the inauatry, inertly strong, 
Jn creeping tmi tbttt could peioai to Vxk%> 

E2 
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Ahd if, enraged he cried, Heaven meant to ahed 
Its keenest vengeance on the guilty head, 
The drudgery of words the damn*d would know, 
Doom'd to write Liexicons in endless wo.* 

Yes, you had cause, great genius, to repent ; 
"You lost good days that might be better spent ;" 
You well might grudge the hours of lingering pain, 
And view your learned labours with disdain. 
To you were given the large, expanded mind, 
The flame of genius, and the taste refined ; 
Mid rolling worlds the Great First Cause explore; 
To fix the eras of recorded time. 
And live in every age and every clime ; 
Record the chiefs who propp'd their country's cause 
Who founded empires, ana established laws ; 
To learn whatever the sage, with virtue fraught, 
Whate'er the Muse of moral wisdom taught. 
These were vour quarry ; these to you were known, 
And the world's ample volume was your own. 

Yet wam*d by me, ye pigmy wits, beware, 
Nor with immortal Scaliger compare. 
For me, though his example strike my view, 
Oh ! not for me his footsteps to pursue. 
Whether first Nature, unpropitious, cold, 
This clav compounded in a ruder mould ; 
Or the slow current loitering at my heart. 
No gleam of wit or fancy can impart ; 
Whatever the cause, from me no numbers flow 
No visions warm me, and no raptures glow. 
A mind like Scaliger's, superior still. 
No grief could conquer, no misfortunes chill. 
Though for the maze of words his native skies 
He seem'd to quit, 'twas but a^ain to rise ; 
To mount once more to the bright source of day. 
And view the wonders of th' ethereal way. 
The love of fame his generous bosom fired ; 
Each science hail'd him, and each muse inspired. 
For him the sons of learning trimm'd the bays, 
And nations grew harmonious in his praise. 

My task performed, and all my labours o'er, 
For me what lot has Fortune now in store T 
The listless will succeeds, that worst disease, 
The rack of indolence, the sluggish ease. 

* See Sealiger*n Epigram on ibis safaject, communicated without doi 
IgrDr, JtOuuna, flent. Mag., 1748, p. 8. 
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Care grows on care, and o*er my aclmi|[ brain 

Black melancholy pours her morbid tram. 

No kind relief, no lenitive at hand, 

I seek at midnight clubs the social band. 

But midnight clubs, where wit with noise ocmspiret, 

Where Comus revels, and where wine inspires, 

Delight no more : I seek my lonely bed, 

And call on sleep to sooth my languid head. 

But sleep from these sad lids flies far away ; 

I mourn all night, and dread the coming day. 

Exhausted, tired, I throw my eyes around, 

To find some vacant spot on classic ground ; 

And soon, vain hope ! i form a grand design ; 

Languor succeeds, and all my powers decline. 

If science open not her richest vein, 

Without materials all our toil is vain. 

A form to rugged stone when Phidias gives, 

Beneath his touch a new creation lives. 

Remove his marble, and his genius dies ; 

With nature, then, no breathmg statue vies. 

Whatever I plan, I feel my powers confined 
By Fortmie*s frown and penury of mind. 
I boast no knowledge gleaned with toil and strife, 
That bright reward of a well-acted life. 
I view myself, while Reason's feeble light 
Shoots a pale. glimmer through the gloom of night. 
While passions, error,.phantoms of the brain. 
And vam opinions, fill the dark domain ; 
A dreary void, where fears with grief combined, 
Waste all within, and desolate the mind. 

What then remains ? Must I, in slow decline, 
To mute, ing:lorious ease old age resign t 
Or, bold ambition kindling in my breast, 
Attempt some arduous task 7 Or, were it best. 
Brooding o*er Lexicons to pass the day, ^ 
And in that labour drudge my life away? 

Such is the picture for which Dr. Johnson sat to 
himself. He gives the prominent features of his 
/character ; his lassitude, his morbid melancholy, his 
love of fame, his dejection, his tavern parties, and 
his wandering reveries, about which so much has 
been written; all are painted in miniature, but in 
vivid 4;plours, by his own hand. <His idea of writing 
more dictioJianea was not meieiVY «di<i vol n^^^i 
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Mr. Hamilton, who was at that time an eminent 
printer, and well acquainted with Dr. Johnson, re- 
members that he engaged in a Commercial Diction- 
ary, and, as appears by the receipts in his possession, 
was paid his price for several sheets ; but he soon 
relinquished the undertaking. It is probable that he 
found himself not suQciently versed in that branch 
of knowledge. 

He was again reduced to the expedient of short 
compositions for the supply of the day. The wri- 
ter of this narrative has now before him a letter, in 
Dr. Johnson^s handwriting, which shows the dis- 
tress and melancholy situation of the man who had 
written the Rambler, and finished the great work of 
his Dictionary. The letter is directed to Mr. Rich* 
ardson (the author of Clarissa), and is as follows : 

" Sir, 

'* I am obliged to entreat your assistance. I am 

now under an arrest for five pounds eighteen shil* 

lings. Mr. Strahan, from whom I should have re* 

ceived the necessary help in this case, is not at 

home ; and I am afraid of not finding Mr. Millar, 

If you will be so good as to send me this sum, 1 will 

veiy gratefully repay you, and add it to all former 

obligations. 

" I am, sir, 

'' Your most obedient 

" And most humble servant, 

'^Samuel Johnson. 
' OoQgh Sqaare, 16th March.'* 

In the mardn of this letter there is a memorandum 
in these words : *' March 16, 1756, sent six guineas. 
Witness, Wm. Richardson." For the honour of an 
admired writer, it is to be regretted that we do not 
find a more liberal entry. To his friend in distress 
be sent eight shillings more than was wanted. Had 
an incident of this kind occurred in one of his ro- 
maacea, iZichardson would have^JiONvii^ONv \x> ^gc^i^ 
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lero ; but in fictitioas scenes, generosity costs 
writer nothing. 

>out this time Johnson contributed several pa- 
to a periodical misceUany, called *' The Visit- 
from motives which are highly honourable to 
a compassionate regard for the late Mr. Chris- 
er Smart. The criticism on Pope's Epitaphs 
ared in that woiiL In a short time after, he be- 
3 a reviewer in the Literary Magazine, under 
luspices of the late Mr. Newberry, a man of a 
Kiting head, good taste, and great industry, 
employment engrossed but little of Johnson's 
. He resigned himself to indolence, took no 
cise, rose aBout two, and then received the vis- 
f his friends. Authors long since forgotten 
ed on him as their oracle, and he gave responses 
e chair of criticism. He listened to the com- 
ts, the schemes, and the hopes and fears of a 
'd of inferior writers, ** who," he said, in the 
[s of Roger Ascham, ^ lived, men knew not how, 
Med obscure^ men marked not when,^^ He believed 
he could give a better history of Grub-street 
any man living. His house was filled with a 
38sion of visiters till four or five in the evening, 
ag the whole time he presided at his tea-table, 
was his favourite beverage ; and when the late 
3 Hanway pronounced his anathema against the 
>f tea, Johnson rose in defence of his habitual 
ice, delaring himself '* in that article a hardened 
T, who had for years diluted his meals with the 
ion of that fascinating plant ; whose teakettle 
LO time to cool ; who with tea solaced the mid- 
hour, and with tea welcomed the morning." 
e proposal for a new edition of Shakspeare, 
ki had formerly miscarried, was resumed in the 
1756. The booksellers readily agreed to his 
s, and subscription tickets were issued out. 
ndertaking this work, money, he confessed, was 

citiBg motive. His friends exexxe^^^tsA^^*^ 
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to promote his iaterest ; and, in the mean time, he en- 
gaged in a new periodical production called ** The 
Idler." The first number appeared on Saturday, 
April 15, 1758; and the last, Apnl 5, 1760. The 
profits of this work, and the subscriptions for the 
new edition of Shakspeare, were the means by 
which he supported himself for four or Ave yearsl 
In 1759 was published *' Rasseias, Prince of Abys- 
sinia.^ His translation of Lobo's Voyage to Abys- 
sinia seems to have pointed out that country for the 
scene of action ; and Rasnla Christos, the general 
of Sultan Segued, mentioned in that work, most 
probably suggested the name of the prince. The 
author wanted to set out on a journey to Litchfield, 
in order to pay the last offices of filial piety to his 
mother, who, at the age of ninety, was then near her 
dissolution ; but money was necessary. Mr. John- 
stdn, a bookseller, gave one hundred pounds for the 
copy. With this supply Johnson set out for Litch- 
field, but did not arrive in time to close the eyes of 
a parent whom he loved. He attended the funeral, 
which, as appears among his memorandums, was on 
the 23d of January, 1759. 

Johnson now found it necessary to retrench^ his 
expenses. He gave up his house in Gough Square. 
Mrs. Williams went into lodgings. He retired to 
Gray's Inn, and soon removed to chambers in the 
Inner Temple-lane, where he lived in poverty, total 
idleness, and the pride of literature. Mr. Fitzher- 
bert, a man distinguished through life for his benev- 
olence and other amiable qualities, used to say, that 
he paid a morning visit to Johnson, intending from 
his chambers to send a letter into the city ; but, to 
hi&'great surprise, he found an author by profession 
without pen, ink, or paper. The late Dr. Douglass, 
bishop of Salisbury, was also among those who en- 
deavoured, by constant attention, to sooth the cares 
of a mind which he knew to be afflicted with gloomy 
sfiprebejisions. At one of th.e ^^xxVe^ toAii^ %.\. \^ 
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honse, Boscovich, the Jesuit, who had then latelr 
introduced the Newtonian philosophy at Rome, ana, 
after publishing an elegant Latin poem on the sub- 
ject, was made a fellow of the Royal Socie^, was 
one of the company invited to meet Dr. Johnson. 
The conversation at first was mostly in French. 
Johnson, though thoroughly versed in that language, 
and a professed admirer of Boileau and La Bruy^re, 
did not understand its prpnunciation, nor could he 
speak it himself with propriety. For the rest of the 
evening the talk was in Latin. Boscovich had a 
ready current flow of that flimsy phraseology with 
which a priest may travel through Italy, Spam, and 
Germany. Johnson scorned what he called collo- 
quial barbarisms. It was his pride to speak his best. 
He went on, after a little practice, with as much fa- 
cility as if it were his native tongue. 

We have now travelled through that part of Dr. 
Johnson's life which was a perpetual struggle with 
difficulties. Halcyon days are now to open upon 
him. In the month of May, 1762, his majesty, to 
reward literary m^rit, signified his pleasure to grant 
to Johnson a pension of three thousand pounds a 
year. The Earl of Bute was minister. Lord 
Loughborough, who, perhaps, was originally a mo- 
ver in the business, had authority to mention it* 
He was well acquainted with Johnson ; but, having 
heard much of his independent spirit, and of the 
downfall of Osborne the bookseller, he did not know 
but his benevolence might be rewarded with a folio 
on his head. He desi^ the author of these me- 
moirs to undertake the task. This writer thought 
the opportunit}^ of doing so much good the most 
happy incident in his life. He went, without delay, 
to the chambers in the Inner Temple-lane, which, 
in fact, were the abode of wretchedness. By slow, 
studied approaches, the message was disclosed. 
Johnson made a long pause : he asked if it was se- 
riously intended. He fell into a pioto^xA xdaA^^^ 
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tion, and his own definition of a pensioner occtnrred 
to him. He Was told " That he, at least, did not 
come within the definition.*' He desired to meet 
me next day, and dine at the Mitre Tavern. At 
that meeting he gave up all his scruples. On the 
following day, Lord Loughbourgh conducted him to 
the Earl of Bute. The conversation that passed 
was in the evening related to this writer by Dr. 
Johnson. He expressed his sense of his majesty's 
bounty, and thought himself the more highly hon- 
oured, as the favour was not bestowed on him for 
having dipped his pen in faction. '* No, sir," said 
Lord Bute, ** it is not offered to yon for having dip- 
ped your pen in faction, nor with a design that you 
ever should." Sir John Hawkins will have it, that, 
after this interview, Johnson was often pressed to 
wait on Lord Bute : but with a sullen spirit refused 
to comply. However that be, Johnson was never 
heard to utter a word of that nobleman. The writer 
of this essay remembers a circumstance which may 
throw some light on this subject. The late Dr. 
Rose, of Chiswick, whom Johnson loved and re- 
spected, contended for the pre-eminence of the 
Scotch writers ; and Ferguson's book on Civil So- 
ciety, then on the eve of publication, he said, would 
give the laurel to North Britain. " Alas ! what can 
e do upon that subject 1" said Johnson: "Aristotle, 
Polybius, Grotius, Puffendorf, and Burlemaqui have 
reaped in that field before him." " He will treat it," 
said Dr. Rose, '' in a new manner." " A new man- 
ner! Buckinger had no hands, and he wrote bis 
name with his toes at Charing-cross for half a crown 
a piece ; that was a new manner of writing !" Dr. 
Rose replied, " If that will not satisfy you, I will 
name a writer whom you must allow to be the best 
in the kingdom." " Who is that V " The Earl of 
Bute, when he wrote an order for your pension." 
" There, sir," said Johnson, '< you have me in the 
U}iJ : to Lord Bute I must allow wlvaXevet v^^^^^l^"^ 
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may claim for him." Ingratitude was no' part of 
Johnson's character. 

Being now in the possession of a regular income, 
Johnson left his chambers in the Temple, and once 
more became master of a house in Johnson's Court, 
Fleet-street. Dr. Levet, his friend and physician 
in ordinary,* paid his daily visits with assiduity; 
made tea all the morning, talked what he had to 
say, and did not expect an answer. Mrs. Williams 
had her apartment in the house, and entertained 
her benefactor with more enlarged conversation. 
Chemistry was part of Johnson's amusement. For 
this love of experimental philosophy, Sir John Haw- 
kins thinks an apology necessary. He tells us, with 
great gravity, that curiosity was the only object in 
view ; not an intention to grow suddenly rich by 
the philosopher's stone or the transmutation of 
metals. To enlarge his circle, Johnson once more 
had recourse to a literary club. This was at the 
Turk's Head, in Gerard-street, Soho, on every 
Tuesday evening through the year. The mem- 
bers were, besides himself, the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Nugent, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Mr. Topham Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Chamier, Sir John Hawkins, and some others. 
Johnson's affection for Sir Joshua was founded on 
a long acquaintance, and a thorough knowledge of 
the virtues and amiable qualities of that excellent 
artist. He delighted in the conversation of Mr. 
Burke. He met him for the first time at Mr. Gar- 
hck's. On the next day he said, " I suppose, Mur- 
phy, you are proud of your countryman." From 
that time his constant observation was, "That a 
man of sense could not meet Mr. Burke by accident, 
under a gateway, to avoid a shower, without being 
convinced that he was the first man in England." 
Johnson felt not only kindness, but zeal and sirdour 

* See Johnion't Epitaph oci\dsGu 
Vol. L^F 
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for his friends. He did everything in his power to 
advance the reputation of Dr. Goldsmith. He loved 
him, though he knew his failings, and particularly 
the leaven of envy, which corroded the mind of that 
elegant writer, and made him impatient, without 
disguise, of the praises bestowed on any person 
whatever. Of this infirmity, which marked Gold- 
smith's character, Johnson gave a remarkable in* 
stance. It happened that he went with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Gvoldsmith to see the Fantoccini, 
which were exhibited some years ago in or near 
the Haymarket. They admired the curious mech- 
anism by which the puppets were made to walk 
the stage, draw a chair to the table, sit down, write 
a letter, and perform a variety of other actions, with 
such dexterity, that, 'though Nature's journeymen 
made the men, they imitated humanity" to the as- 
tonishment of the spectator. The entertainment 
being over, the three friends retired to a tavern. 
Johnson and Sir Joshua talked with pleasure of 
what they had seen ; and says Johnson, in a tone 
of admiration, " How the little fellow brandished his 
spontoon !" " There is nothing in it," replied Gold- 
smith, starting up vrith impatience; "give me a 
spontoon, and I can do it as well myself." 

Enjoying his amusements at his weekly club, and 
happy in a state of independence, Johnson gained, 
in the year 1765, another resource, which contrib- 
uted more than anything else to exempt him from 
the solicitudes of life. He was introduced to the 
late Mr. Thrale and his family. Mrs. Piozzi has 
related the fact, and it is therefore needless to re^ 

{>eat it in this pL&ee, The author of this narrative 
ooks back to the share he had in that business with 
self-congratulation, since he knows the tenderness 
which from that time soothed Johnson's cares at 
$treatham, and prolonged a valuable life. The sub« 
scribera to filhakspeare began to desp^\t ot cN«t «»^^- 
^ag the promised edition. To acquit ^ica^M ol V^% 
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obligation, he went to work unwillingly, but proceed- 
ed with vigour. In the month of October, 1765, 
Shakspeare was published; and, in a short time 
after, the University of Dublin sent over a diploma, 
in honourable terms, creating him a Doctor of Laws. 
Oxford, in eight or ten years afterward, followed the 
example ; and, till then, Johnson never assumed the 
title of Doctor. In 1766 his constitution seemed to 
be in a rapid decline ; and that morbed melancholy 
which often clouded his understanding, came upon 
bim with a deeper gloom than ever. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale paid him a visit in this situation, and found 
him on his knees, with Dr. Delap, the rector of 
Lewes, in Sussex, beseeching God to continue to 
him the use of his understanding. Mr. Thrale took 
him to his house at Streatham ; and Johnson from * 
that time became a constant resident in the family. 
He went occasionally to the club in Gerard-street ; 
but his headquarters were fixed at Streatham. An 
apartment was fitted up for him, and the library was 
greatly enlarged. Parties were occasionally invited 
from town ; and Johnson was every day at an ele- 
gant table, with select and pohshed company. 
Whatever could be devised by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
to promote the happiness, and establish the health 
of their guest, was studiously performed from that 
time to the end of Mr. Thrale's life. Johnson ac- 
companied the family in all their summer excursions 
to Brighthelmstone, to Wales, and to Paris. It is 
but just to Mr. Thrale to say, that a more ingenuous 
frame of mind no man possessed. His education 
at Oxford gave him the habits of a gentleman ; his 
amiable temper recommended his conversation; 
and the goodness of his heart made him a sincere 
friend. That he was the patron of Johnson is an 
honour to his memory. 

In petty disputes with contemporary writers or 
the wits of the age, Johnson was seldom ^\i\.<d.w^'^^< 
4 siogle instance of that kiad ma^ ivoX^d^ \scc99QtCo:9 
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of notice, since it happened with a man of great 
celebrity in his time. A number of friends dined 
with Garrick on a Chrismas day. Foote was then 
in Ireland. It was said at table that the modern 
Aristophanes (so Foote was called) had been horse- 
whipped by a Dublin apothecary for mimicking him 
on the stage. *' I wonder,^' s»id Garrick, *' that any 
man should show so much resentment toFoote ; he 
has a patent for such liberties ; nobody ever thought 
it worth his while to quarrel with him in London." 
" I am glad," said Johnson, " to find that the man is 
rising in the worlds The expression was afterward 
reported to Foote ; who, in return, gave out, that he 
would produce the Caliban of Literature on the stage. 
Being informed of this design, Johnson sent word 
to Foote, ''That the theatre being intended for the 
reformation of vice, he would step from the boxes 
on the stage, and correct him before the audience." 
Foote knew the intrepidity of his antagonist, and 
abandoned the design. No ill-will ensued. John- 
son used to say, ''That, for broad-faced mirth, Foote 
had not his equal." 

Dr. Johnson's fame excited the curiosity of the 
king. His majesty expressed a desire to see a man 
of whom extraordinary things were said. Accord- 
infi^ly* the librarian at Buckingham House invited 
Johnson to see that elegant collection of books, at 
the same time giving a hint of what was intended. 
His majesty entered the room ; and, among other 
things, asked the author " If he meant to give the 
world any more of his compositions." Johnson 
answered, ''That he thought he had written 
enough." " And I should think so too," replied his 
majesty, " if you had not written so well." 

Though Johnson thought he had written enough, 

his genius, even in spite of bodily sluggishness, 

eould not lie still. In 1770 we find him entering the 

lists as a political writer. The flame of discord that 

blazed tlu'oughoat the natiou on x\i<& oxv^^^ssa ^V 
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Mr. Wilkes, and the final determination of the 
House of Commons, that Mr. Luttrell was duly 
elected, by 206 votes against 1143, spread a general 
spirit of discontent. To allay the tumult, Dr. John- 
son published The False Alarm. Mrs. Piozzi in- 
forms us, " That this pamphlet was written at her 
house, between eight o'clock on Wednesday night 
and twelve on Thursday night." This celerity has 
appeared wonderful to many, and some have doubt- 
ed the truth. It may, however, be placed within 
the bounds of probability. Johnson has observed 
that there are different methods of composition. 
Virgil was used to pour out a great number of 
verses in the morning, and pass the day in retrench- 
ing the exuberances and correcting inaccuracies ; 
and it was Pope's custom to write his first thoughts 
in his first words, and gradually to amplify, deco- 
rate, rectify, and refine them. Others employ at 
once memory and invention, and, with little inter- 
mediate use of the pen, form and polish large masses 
by continued meditation, and write their productions 
only, lyhen, in their opinion, they have completed 
them. This last was Johnson's method. He never 
took his pen in hand till he had well weighed his 
subject, and grasped in his mind the sentiments, the 
train of argument, and the arrangement of the 
whole. As he often thought aloud, he had, perhaps, 
tiUked it over to himself. This may account for 
that rapidity with which, in general, he despatched 
his sheets to the press, without being at the trouble 
of a fair copy. Whatever may be the logic or elo- 
quence of tue False Alarm, the House of Commons 
have since erased the resolution from the journals ; 
but whether they have not left materials for a fu- 
ture controversy may be made a question. 

In 1771 he published another tract, on the sub- 
ject of Falkland Islands. The design Was to show 
the impropriety of going to war with Spain for an 
island thrown aside from h\unaxi \xa^^ %\atco^ >si 
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into Scotland to snnrey men and manners. Antiqui- 
ties, fossils, and minerals were not within his prov- 
ince. He did not visit that country to settle the 
station of Roman camps, or the spot where Galgacos 
fought the last battle for public liberty. The people, 
their customs, and the progress of literatmre were 
his objects. The civiUties which he received in the 
course of his tour have been repaid with grateful 
acknowledgment, and generally, with great elegance 
of expression. His crime is, that he found the coun- 
try bare of trees, and he has stated the fkct. This 
Mr. Boswell, in his Tour to the Hebrides, has told 
us, was resented by his countrymen with anger in- 
flamed to rancour ; but he admits that there are few 
trees on the east side of Scotland. Mr. Pennant, in 
his Tour, says, that in some parts of the eastern 
side of the country, he saw several large plantations 
of pine planted by gentlemen near their seats ; and in 
this respect such a laudable spirit prevails, th^t tn an- 
other half century it never shall be said, "To spy ike 
nakedness of the land are you corned Johnson could 
ilot wait for that half century, and therefore mention- 
ed things as he found them. If in anything he has 
been mistaken, he has made a fair apology in the last 
parapraph of his book, avowing with candour, " Uiat 
he may have been surprised by modes of life and 
appearances of nature that are familiar to men of 
wider survc|y and more varied conversation. Nov- 
elty and ignorance must always be reciprocal ; and 
he is conscious that his thoughts on national manneni 
are the thoughts of one who has seen but little.'* 

The Poems of Ossian made a part of Johnson's in- 
quiry during his residence in Scotland and the Heb* 
rides. On his return to England, November, 1773, 
a storm seemed to be gathering over his head; but 
the cloud never burst, and the thunder never fell. Os- 
sian, it is well known, was presented to the public 
as a translation from the Earse ; but that this was a 
fraud, Johnson declared without Yifi&\\AX\oii. ^^T\a 
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,^ he says, " was always oral only, and never 
tten language. The Welsh and the Irish were 
cultivated. In j&ar^e there was not in the world 
|le manuscript a hundred years old. Martin, 
in the last century published an Account of 
Western Islands, mentions Irish, but never Earse 
iscripts, to be found in the islands in his time. 
3ards could not read ; if they could, they mi|[ht 
ibly have written. But the bard was a barbarian 
ig barbarians, and, knowing nothing himself, liv- 
ith others that knew no more. If there is a 
(script from which the translation was made, in 
age was it written, and where is itt If it was 
cted from oral recitation, it could only be in de- 
)d parts and scattered fragments ; the whole is too 
to be remembered. Who put it together in its 
mi formV For these and such like reasons, 
son calls the whole an imposture. He adds, 
e editor or author never could show the origi- 
Qor can it be shown by any other. To revenge 
>nable incredulity by refusing evidence, is a de- 
of insolence with which the world is not yet ac- 
ited ; and stubborn audacity is the last refuge of 
" This reasoning carries with it great weight, 
used the resentment of Mr. Macpherson. He 
a threatening letter to the author ; and Johnson 
rered him in the rough phrase of stem defiance, 
two heroes frowned at a distance, but never 
) to action. 

the year 1777, the misfortunes of Dr. Dodd ex- 
his compassion. He wrote a speech for that 
ppy man, when called up to receive judgment 
sath ; besides two petitions, one to the king and 
ler to the queen : and a sermon to be preached 
odd to the convicts in Newgate, 
e come now to the last of his literary labours. 
le request of the booksellers, he undertook the 
3 of the Poets. The first pubUc^XVcyci "w^^ \fi^ 
and the whole was compleledL 'm Vl^v \^^ 
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memorandum of that year lie says, some time in 
March he finished the Lives of the Poets, which he 
wrote in his usual way, dilatorily and hastily, un- 
willing to work, yet working with vigour and haste. 
In another place, he hopes they are written in such a 
manner as may tend to the promotion of piety. That 
the history of so many men, who, in their different 
degrees, made themselves conspicuous in their time, 
was not written recently after their deaths, seems to 
he an omission that does no honour to the Republic 
of Letters. Their contemporaries in general look- 
ed on with calm indifference, and suffered Wit and 
Genius to vanish out of the world in total silence, 
unregarded and unlamented. Was there no friend 
to pay the tribute of a tear 1 No just observer of life, 
to record the virtues of the deceased t Was even 
Envy silent ? It seemed to have been agreed, that if 
an author's works survived, the history of the man 
was to give no moral lesson to after ages. If tra- 
dition told us that Ben Jonson went to the Devil tav- 
ern ; that Shakspeare stole deer, and held the stir- 
rup at playhouse doors ; and that Dryden frequented 
Butto<i's Coffee-house, curiosity was lulled asleep, and 
biography forgot the best part of her function, which 
is to instruct mankind by examples taken from the 
school of life. This task remained for Dr. Johnson, 
when years had rolled away ; when the channels of 
information were for the most part choked up, and 
little remained besides doubtful anecdote, uncertain 
tradition, and vague report. 

The value of biography has been better under- 
stood in other ages and in other countries. Tacitus 
informs us, that to record the lives and characters 
of illustrious men was the practice of the Roman 
authors, in the early periods of the republic. In 
France the example has been followed. Fontenelle, 
P'Alembert, and Monsieur Thomas have left models 
in this kind of composition. They have embalmed 
the dead» Bui it is true that the^ ^^ mc\\«i&!«i^ 
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fOid &dvantag6s~, even at a distaht day, which could 
not, by any diligence, be obtained by Dr. Johnson. 
The wits of France had ample materials. > They liv- 
ed in a nation of critics, who had at heart the honour 
done to their country by their poets, their heroes, 
and their philosophers. They had, besides, an Acad' 
tmy of Belles-lettres, where Genius was cultivated, 
refined, and encouraged. They had the tracts, the es- 
says, and dissertations which remain in the memoirs 
of the academy, and they had the speeches of the sev- 
eral members, delivered at their first admission to a 
seat in that learned assembly. In those speeches 
the new academician did ample justice to the memo- 
ry of his predecessor ; and though his harangue was 
decorated with the colours of eloquence, and was, for 
that reason, called panegyric, yet, being pronounced 
before qualified judges, who knew the talents, the con- 
duct, and morals of the deceased, the speaker could 
not, with propriety, wander into the regions of fic- 
tion. The truth was known before it was adorned. 
The academy saw the marble before the artist pol- 
ished it. But England has had no Academy of Liter- 
ature. The public mind, for centuries, has been en- 
grossed by party and faction ; by the madness of many 
for the gain of a few; by civil wars, religious dissen- 
sions, trade and commerce, and the arts of accumu- 
lating wealth. Amid such attentions, who can won- 
der that cold praise has been often the only reward 
of merit ? In England, Doctor Nathaniel Hodges, 
who, like the good Bishop of Marseilles, drew purer 
breath amid the contagion of the plague in London, 
and, during the whole time, continued in the city, 
administering medical assistance, was suffered, as 
Johnson lised to relate with tears in his eyes, to die 
for debt in a jail. In England, the man who brought 
the New River to London was ruined by that no- 
ble project; and in England, Otway died for want 
on Tower HIU; Butler, the gteaX ^.\i\!i\ot olY^x^^- 
braa, whose jjiame can only die m\\v ^^ ISR^^g^^ 
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language, was left Ux languish in poverty, the ptv^ Jki 
ticulars of his life almost unknown, and scarce t 
▼estige of him left except his immortal poem. Had 
there been an Academy of Literature, the lives, 
at least, of those celebrated persons would have been 
written for the benefit of posterity. Swift, it seems, 
had the idea of such an institution, and proposed it to 
Lord Oxford ; but Whig and Tory were more im- 

Jortant objects. It is needless, to dissemble, that Dr. 
ohnson, in the Life of Roscommon, talks of the m- 
utility of such a project. " In this country," he says, 
"an academy could be expected to do but Httle. 
If an academician's place were profitable, it would be 
given by interest ; if attendance were gratuitous, it 
would be rarely paid, and no man would endure the 
least disgust. Unanimity is impossible, and debate 
would separate the assembly." To this it may be suffi- 
cient to answer, that the Royal Society has not been 
dissolved by sullen disgust ; and the modern acade- 
my at Somerset House has already performed much, 
and promises more. Unanimity is not necessary to 
such an assembly. On the contrary, by difference of 
opinrons and collision of sentiment, the cause of lit- 
erature would thrive and flourish. The true princi- 
ples of criticism, the secret of fine writing, the inves- 
tigation of antiquities, and other interesting subjects, 
night occasion a clash of opinion ; but in that con- 
tention, Truth would receive illustration, and the es- 
says of the several members would supply the me- 
moirs of the academy. **But," says Dr. Johnson, 
" suppose the philolo^cal decree made and promul- 
gated, what would be its authority ? In absolute gov- 
ernment there is sometimes a general reverence paid 
to all that has the sanction of power, the countenance 
of greatness. How little this is the state of our 
country needs not be told. The edicts of am Eng- 
lish academy would probably be read by many, only 
that they may be sure to disobey them.. The ytes- 
ent manners of the nation would dexvde ^.w>^q>tvV]x 
sad therefore J2C> thing is left but X\i«A. ^n^tj N«Tvx«t 
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lOiODld criticise himself.'^ This is not condusiy^. 
It is by the standard of the best writers that eveiy 
man settles for himself his plan of legitimate com- 
position ; and since the authority of superior geniim 
is acknowledged, that authority which the individual 
obtains would not be lessened by association with 
others of distinguished ability. It may therefore 
be inferred, that an Academy of Literature would be 
in establishment highly useful, and an* honour to 
literature. In such an institution profitable places 
would not be wanted ; and the minister who sball 
find leisure from party and faction to carry such a 
scheme into execution, will in all probability be re- 
spected by posterity as the Maecenas of letters. 

We now take leave of Dr. Johnson as an author. 
Four volumes of his Lives of the Poets were pub- 
lished in 1778, and the woik was completed in 1781. 
Should biography fall again info disuse, there will 
not always be a Johnson to look back through a 
century, and give a body of critical and moral in^ 
strnction. In April, 1781, he lost his friend Mr*^ 
Thrale. His own words, in his diary, will best tell 
tiiat melancholy event. " On Wednesday, the 1 1th 
of April, was buried my (fear friend Mr. Thrale, who 
died on Wednesday the 4th, and with him were 
buried many of my hopes and pleasures. About 
Are, I think, on Wednesday morning, he expired. I 
felt almost the last flutter of his pulse, and lookecl 
for the last time upon the face that, for fifteen years 
before, had never been turned upon me but with res* 
apect and benignity. Farewell ! may God, that de^ 
Ifghteth in mercy, have had mercy on thee ! I had 
constantly prayed for him before his death. The 
decease of him from whose friendship I had obtained 
many opportunities of amusement, and to whom I 
turned my thoughts as to a refuge from misfortunes, 
has left me heavy. But my business is with myself.'* 
From the close of his last work., l\i<^ m^^^^ ^Cc^ 

penecuted bim thorough life c«m^ uo^tiXi^xD^'^'f^Sd^ 
Vol. L^G 
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alarming severity, and his constitntion declined 
apace. In 1782, his old friend Levet expired with- 
out warning and without a groan. Events like 
these reminded Johnson of his own mortality. He 
continued his visits to Mrs. Thrale, at Streatham, to 
the 7th day of October, 1782, when, having first com* 
posed a prayer for the happiness of a family with 
whom he had for many years enjoyed the pleasures 
and comforts of life, he removed to his own house 
in town. He says he was up early in the morning, 
and read fortuitously in the Grospel, which was his 
parting use of the library. The merit of the family 
IS manifested by the sense he had of it, and we see 
his heart overflowing with gratitude. He leaves the 
place with regret, and casts' a littering look behind. 
The few remaining occurrences may be soon de- 
spatched. In the month of June, 1783, Johnson had 
a paralytic stroke, which affected his speech only. 
He wrote to Dr. Taylor, of Westminster, and to ]m 
friend Mr. Allen, the printer, who lived at the next 
door. Dr. Brocklesby arrived in a short time, and 
by his care and that of Dr. Heberden, Johnson soon 
recovered. During his illness the writer of this nar- 
rative visited him, and found him reading Dr. Wat- 
son's Chymistry. Articulating with difficulty, he 
said, '' From this book he who knows nothing may 
learn a great deal; and he who knows will be 
pleased to find his knowledge recalled to his tnind 
m a manner highly pleasing." In the month of 
August he set out for Litchfield on a visit to Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, the daughter his wife by her first 
husband ; and, in his way back, paid his respects 
to Dr. Adams, at Oxford. Mrs. Williams died at 
his house in Bolt Court, in the month of Septem- 
ber, during his absence. This was another shock 
to a mind like his, ever agitated by the thoughts of 
futurity. The contemplation of his own approach- 
ing end was constantly before his eyes; and the 
prospect of Jeath, he declared, ^raa xonMft* "^^x 
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many years, when he was not disposed to enter 
mto the conversation going forward, whoever sat 
near his chair might hear him repeating from 
Shakspeare, 

** Ay, but to die, and go we know riot where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; . 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods— ** 

And from Milton, 

" Who would lose, 
For fear of pain, this intellectual being?" 

By the death of Mrs. Williams he was left in a 
state of destitution, with nobody but Frank, his 
black servant, to sooth his anxious moments. In 
November, 1783, he was swelled from head to foot 
with a dropsy. Dr> Brocklesby, with that benevo- 
lence with which he always assisted his friends, 
paid his visits with assiduity. The medicines pre- 
schbed were so efficacious, that in a few days John- 
son, while he was offering up his prayers, was sud- 
denly obliged to rise, and, in the course of the day, 
discharged twenty pints of water. 

Johnson, being eased of his dropsy, began to en- 
tertain hopes that the vigour of his constitution was 
hot entirely broken. For the sake of conversing 
with his friends, he established a conversation club, 
to meet on every Wednesday evening ; and, to serve 
a man whom be had known in Mr. Thrale's house- 
hold for many years, the place was fixed at his 
house in Essex-street, near the Temple. To an- 
swer the malignant remarks of Sir John Hawkins on 
this subject were a wretched waste of time. Pro- 
fessing to be Johnson's friend, that biographer has 
raised more objections to his character than all the 
enemies to that excellent man. Sir John had a root 
of bitterness that put rancours in the vts^zi of fcU 
peace. Fielding, he says, was lYie VxiN«t^\ ^^ ^ 
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camt phrase, Chadnesi of hearty which means little 
mare than the virtue of a horse or a dog. He should 
have known that kind affections are the essence of 
Tirtue : they are the will of God, implanted in our 
nature to aid and strengthen moral obligation ; they 
incite to action; a sense of benevolence is no less 
necessary than a sense of duty. Good affections 
are an ornament not only to an author, but to his 
writings. He who shows himself upon a cold scent 
for opportunities to bark and snarl throughout a vol- 
ume of six hundred pages, may, if he will, pretend to 
morsdize ; but goodness of heart, or, to use that po- 
liter phrase, the virtue of a horse or a dog\ wo^ld re- 
dound tnore to his honour. But Sir John is no 
more: our business is with Johnson. The mem- 
bers of his club were respectable for their rank, 
their talents, and their literature. They attended 
with punctuality till about midsummer, 1784, when, 
with some appearance of health, Johnson went intb 
Derbyshire, and thence to Litchfield. While he 
was in that part of the world,' his friends in town 
%ere labouring for his benefit. The air of a more 
southern climate, they thought, might prolong a val- 
uable life. But a pension of j£^300 a year was a 
Blender fund for a travelling valetudinarian, and it 
was not then known that he had saved a moderate . 
sum of money. Mr. Bos well and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds undertook to solicit the patronage of the 
chancellor. With Lord Thurlow, while he was at 
the bar, Johnson was well acquainted. He was 
often heard to say, '* Thurlow is a man of such 
vigour of. mind, that I nevor knew I was to meet 
him but — ^I was going to say I was afraid, but that 
would not be true, for I never was afraid of any 
man; but -I never knew that I was to meet Thur- 
low but I knew I had something to encounter.*' 
The chancellor undertook to recommend Johnson's 
case, but without success. To protract, if possible^ 
the dayaoia man whom lie xespecXftdi^Yift o^^\«W^ 
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advance the sum of five hundred pounds. B^g 
informed of this at Litchfield, Johnson wrote the 
following letter: 

''My Lord, 

'' After a long and not inattentive observation of 
mankind, the generosity of your lordsjbip^s offer 
raises in me not less wonder than gratitude. Bounty 
80 liberally bestowed I should gladly receive if mv 
condition made it necessary; for to such a mind, 
who would not be proud to own his obligations? 
But it has pleased God to restore me to so great a 
measure of health, that if I should now appropriate 
80 much of a fortune destined to do good, I could 
not escape from the charge of advancing a false 
claim. My journey to the Continent, though I 
once thought it necessary, was never much en- 
couraged by my physicians; and I was very de- 
sirous that your lordship should be told it by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as an event very uncertain ; for, 
if I grew much better, I should not be willing; if 
much worse, I should not be able to migrate. Your 
lordship was first solicited without my knowledge ; 
but when I was told that you were pleased to hon- 
our me with your patronage, I dia not expect to 
hear of a refusal ; yet, as I have had no Ipng time 
to brood hopes, and have not rioted in imaginary 
opulence, this cold reception has been scarce a 
disappointment ; and from your lordship^s kindness 
I have received a benefit, which only men like you 
are able to bestow. I shall now live mihi carior, 
with a higher opinion of my own merit. 

"I am, my lord, yeur lordship's most obliged, 
most grateful, and most humble servant, 

'' Samuel Johnson. 

" Sept., 1784." 

We have in this instance the exertion of two con- 
genial minds : one, with a generous impulse teliftv^ 
iag merit in distress ; and the oiW^ >k^i nx^SaSss^^ 

G2 
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and dignity of sentiment, rising to an equal elei 
tion. 

Greatness of mind, however, is not confined 
greatness of rank. Dr. Brocklesby was not co 
tent to assist with his medical art ; he resolved 
minister to his patient's mind, and pluck from ) 
memory the sorrow which the late refusal from a hij 
quarter might occasion. To enable him to visit t] 
south of France in pm^nit of health, he offered fro 
his own funds an annuity of one hundred pounc 
payable quarterly. This was a sweet oblivious an 
dote, but it was not accepted, for the reasons a 
signed to the^ chancellor. The proposal, howev< 
will do honour to Dr. Brocklesby, as long as libei 
sentiment shall be ratiked among the social virtue 
' In the month of October, 1784, we find Dr. Job 
son corresponding with Mr. Nichols, the intellige 
compiler Of the Gentleman's Magazine, and in t] 
languor of sickness still desirous to contribute ] 
in his power to the advancement of science and us 
fill knowledge. He says, in a letter to that gent] 
man, dated Litchfield, October 20, that he should I 
glad to give so skilful a lover of antiquities any i 
formation. He adds, *^ At Ashburne« where 1 hi 
very little company, I had the luck to borrow W 
Bowyer's Life, a book so full of contemporary hi 
tory that a literary man must find some of his c 
friends. I thought that I could now and then ha 
told you some hints worth your notice : wq perha 
may talk a life over. I hope we shall be much 1 
gether. You must now be to me what you we 
before, and what dear Mr. Allen was besides. I 
was taken unexpectedly away, but I think he w 
a very good man. I have made very little progre 
in recovery. I am very weak and very sleeples 
but I live on and hope.*' 

In that languid condition he arrive^y on the 16 
of November, at his house in Bolt Court, there 
ejid Ma days. He laboiued witiv ik^ dio^%^ askdi 
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asthma. He Was attended by Dr. Heberden, Dr. 
Warren, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruik- 
shank, the eminent surgeon. Eternity presented 
to his mind an awful prospect, and, with as much 
virtue as is often the lot of man, he shuddered at 
the thought of his dissolution. His friends awaken- 
ed the comfortable reflection of a well-spent Ufe^ 
and, as his end drew near, they had the satisfaction 
of seeing him composed, and even cheerful, inso- 
much that he was able, in the course of his restless 
nights, to make translations of Greek epigrams from 
the Anthologia ; and to compose a Latm epitaph for 
his father, his mother, and his brother Nathaniel. 
He meditated, at the same time, a Latin inscription 
to the memory of Garrick ; but his vigour was ex- 
hausted. 

His love of literature was a passion that stuck to 
his last sand. Seven days before his death he wrot6 
the following letter to his friend Mr. Nichols : 

"Sir, 
" The late learned Mr. Swinton, of Oxford, hav- 
ing one day remarked that one man, meaning, I 
suppose, no man but himself, could assign all the 
parts of the Ancient Universal History to their 
proper authors, at the request of Sir Robert Cham- 
oers or myself, gave the account which I now trans- 
mit to you in his own hand, being willing that of so 
great a work the history should be known, and that 
each writer should receive his due proportion of 
praise from posterity. 

"I recommend to you to preserve this scrap of 
literary intelligence in Mr. Swinton's own hand, or 
to deposite it m the museum,* that the veracity of 
this account may never be doubted. 

" I am, sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. JoHHSoir. 
"/?«. 6, 1784.'* 



« It is thm dmtttod.-^*^. 
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Mr. Swiotoii. 
The history of the Carthaginians, Nnmidians, Mau- 
ritinians, Gaetulians, Garamantes, Melano-Gaetuli- 
ans, Nigrits, Cyrenaica, Marmorica, Regio Syr- 
tica, Turks, Tartars, and Moguls, Indians, Chi- 
nese, Dissertation on the peopling of America, 
Dissertation on the Independency of the Arabs. 
The Cosmogony, and a smaU part of the history 

immediately following. By M. Sale. 
To the Birth of Abraham. Chiefly by Mr. Shelvock. 
History of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards. By Mr. 

Psalmanazar. 
Xenophon's Retreat. By the same. 
History of the Persians, and the Constantinopolitan 

Empire. By Dr. Campbell. 
History of the Romans. By Mr. Bower. 

On the morning of Dec. 7, Dr. Johnson requested 
to see Mr. Nichols. A few days before, he had 
borrowed some of the early volumes of the maga- 
zine, with a professed intention to point out the 
Eieces which he had written in that collection. The 
ooks lay on the table, with many leaves doubl^ 
down, and, in particular, those which contained his 
share in the Parliamentary Debates. Sueh was 
the goodness of Johnson^s heart, that he then de- 
clared that " those debates were the only parts of 
his writings which gave him any compunction : but 
that, at the time he wrote them, he had no concep- 
tion that he was imposing upon the world, though 
they were frequently written from very slender ma- 
terials, and often from non^ at all, the mere coinage 
of his own imagination.^' He added, " that he never 
wrote any part of his works with equal velocity. 
Three columns of the magazine in an hour," he said, 
" was no uncommon effort ; which was faster than 
most persons could have transcribed that, quantity. 
In one day, in particular, and that not a very long 
one, he wrote twelve pages, more in quantity than 
he ever wrote at any other time, eiLce^\.*\\i\\vfe\ikSft 
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of Savage, of which forty-eight pages in octaro were 
the production of one long day, including a part of 
the night." 

In the course of the conversation, he asked 
whether any of the family of Faden, the printer, 
were living. Being told that the geographer near 
Charing Cross was Faden's son, he said, after a 
short pause, " I borrowed a guinea of his father near 
thirty years ago; be so good as to take this, toid 
pay It for me." 

Wishing to discharge every duty and every obli- 
gation, Johnson recollected another debt of ten 
pounds which he had borrowed from his friend Mr. 
Hamilton, the printer, about twenty years before. 
He sent the money to Mr. Hamilton, at his house 
in Bedford Row, with an apology for the length of 
time. The Reverned Mr. Strahan was the bearer 
of the message, about four or five days befodre Johor 
son breathed his last. 

Ikfr. Sastr^ss, whom Dr. Johnson esteemed and 
mentioned in his will, entered the room during hiis 
illness. Dr. Johnson, as soon as he saw him, 
stretched forth his hand, and, in a tone of lamenta- 
tion, called out, Jam moriturus ! (already dead). But 
the love of life was still an active principle. Feeling 
himself swelled with the dropsy, he conceived that, 
by incisions in his legs, the water might be dis- 
charged. Mr. Cruikshank at>prehended that a mor- 
tification might be the consequence ; but, to appease 
a distempered fancy, he gently lanced the surface. 
Johnson cried out, " Deeper, deeper ! I want length 
of life, and you are afraid of giving me pain, which 
1 do not value." 

Oq the 8th of December the Reverend Mr. Stra- 
han drew his will, by which, after a few legacies, 
the residue, amounting to about fifteen hundred 
pounds, was bequeathed to Frank, the black servant, 
formerly consigned to the testator by faia ta^^Wt^ 
B^urat. 
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The history of a deathbed is painful. Mr. Strahan 
informs us that the strength of religion prevailed 
against the infirmity of nature ; and his foreboding 
dread of the Divine Justice subsided into a pious 
trust and humble hope of mercy at the Throne of 
Grace. On Monday, the 13th day of December 
fthe last of his existence on this side the grave), the 
aesire of life returned with all its former vehemence. 
He still imagined that, by puncturing his legs, re- 
lief might beobtained. At eight in the morning he 
tried the experiment, but no water followed. In an 
hour or two after he fell into a doze, and about seven 
in the evening expired without a groan. 

On the 20th of the mo^th his remains, with 
due solemnities and a numerous attendance of his 
friends, were buried in Westminster Abbey, near 
the foot of Shakspeare's monument, and close to 
the grave of the late Mr. Garrick. The funeral ser- 
vice was read by his friend Dr. Taylor. 

A black marble over his grave has the following 
inscription : 

Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
obiit xiii. die Decembris, 
Anno Domini 

MDCCLl^XXIV. 

.^tatis suae lxxv. 

If we now look back, as from an eminence, to 
view the scenes of life and the literary labours in 
which Dr. Johnson was engaged, we may be able 
to delineate the features of the man and to form 
an estimate of his genius. 

As a man, Dr. Johnson stands displayed in open 
daylight. Nothing remains undiscovered. What- 
ever he said is known ; and, without allowing him 
the usual privilege of hazarding sentiments and 
advancing positions for mere amusement or the 
pleasure of discussion, criticism has endeavoured 
to make him answerable for w\ia.l, pet\iv^^>\L^ tl^n^x 
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serioasly thought. His diary, which has been print- 
ed, discovers still more. We have before us the 
very heart of the man, with all his inward conscious- 
ness. And yet, neither in the open paths of life 
nor in his secret recesses has any one vice been 
discovered. We see him reviewing every year of 
his life, and severely censuring himself for not keep- 
ing resolutions which morbid melancholy and other 
bc^ily infirmities rendered impracticable. We see 
him for every little defect imposing on himself vol- 
untary penance, going through the day with only 
one cup of tea without milk, and to the last, amid 
paroxysms and remissions of illness, forming plans 
of study and resolutions to amend his life.* Many 
of his scruples may be called weaknesses ; but they 
are the weaknesses of a good, a pious, and mos( 
excellent man. 

His person, it is well-known, was large and un- 
wieldy. His nerves were affected by that disorder 
for which, at two years of age, he was presented to 
the royal touch. His head shook, and involuntary 
motions made it uncertain that his legs and arms 
would, even at a tea-table, remain in their proper 
place. A person of Lord Chesterfield's delicacy 
might in his company be in a fever. He would 
sometimes, of his own accord, do things inconsistent 
with the established modes of behaviour. Sitting 
at table with the celebrated Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
who exerted herself to circulate the subscription for 
Shakspeare, he took hold of her hand in the middle 
of dinner, and held it close to his eye, wondering at 
the delicacy and whiteness, till, with a smile, she 
asked, *' Will he give it to me again when he has 
done with it V The exteriors of politeness did not 
belong to Johnson. Even that civility which pro- 
ceeds, or ought to proceed, from the mind, was 

* On the subject of voltiDtaTy penance, «e« \)teA^«»K) «cdii^^ 
ThougbtB on JZepentance^ in these ^o\\ua««. 
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to cease being what George -Garrtck, brother to the 
celebrated actor, called him the first time he heard 
him converse, '* A trkmkndous Companion." He 
certainly wished to be polite, and even thought 
himself so ; but his civility still retained something 
uncouth and harsh. His manners took a milder 
tone, but the endeavour was too palpably seen. He 
laboured even in trifles. He was a giant gaining a 
purchase to lift a feather. 

It is observed by the younger Pliny, that in the 
confines of virtue and great qualities there are gen- 
erally vices of an opposite nature. In Dr. John- 
son not one ingredient can take the name of vice. 
From his attainments in literature grew the pride of 
knowledge ; and from his powers of reasoning, the 
love of disputation and the vainglory of ^superior 
vigour. He was wilUng to believe in preternatural 
agency, and thought it not more strange that there 
should be evil spirits than evil men. His piety, in 
some instances, bordered on superstition. Even 
the question about second sight held him in sus- 
pense. " Second sight," Mr. Pennant tells lis, " is 
a power of seeing images impressed on the organs 
of sight by the power of fancy, or on the fancy by the 
disordered spirits operating on the mind. It is the 
faculty of seeing spectres or visions, which repre- 
sent an event actually passing at a distance or 
likely to happen at a future day. In 1771, a gentle- 
man, the last who was supposed to be possessed of 
this faculty, had a boat at sea in a tempestuous 
night, and, being anxious for his freight, suddenly 
started up, and said his men would be drowned, for 
he had seen them pass before him with wet gar- 
ments and dripping locks. The event corresponded 
with his disordered fancy. And thus," continues 
Mr. Pennant, ** a distempered imagination, clouded 
with anxiety, may make an impression on the spir- 
its ; as persons restless and troubled with indigna- 
idon see various forms and ^guo^a "wYs^t^ \>gl«^ >^t^ 
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awalce in bed." This is what Dr. Johnson was not 
willing to reject. He wished for some positire 
proof of communication with another world. His. 
benevolence embraced the whole race of man, and 
yet was tinctured with particular prejudices. He 
was pleiused with the minister in the Isle of Sky, 
and loyed him so much that he began to wish him 
not a Presbyterian. To that body of dissenters his 
zeal for the Established Church made him in some 
degree an adversary ; and his attachment to a mixed 
and limited monarchy led him to declare open war 
against what he cafied a sullen republican. He 
would rather praise a man of Oxford than of Cam- 
bridge. He disliked a Whig and loved a Tory. 
These were the shades of his character, which it 
has been the business of certain party writers to 
represent in the darkest colours. 

Since virtue or moral goodness consists in a just 
conformity of our actions to the relations in which 
west and to the Supreme Being and to our fellow- 
creatures, where shall we find a man wlio has been, 
or endeavoured to be, more diligent in the discharge 
of those essential duties ? His Brst prayer was com- 
posed in 17S8; he continued those fervent ejacula- 
tions of piety to the end of his life. In his Medita- 
tions we see him scrutinizing himself with severity, 
auad aiming at perfection unattainable by man. His 
duty to his neighbour consisted in universal benev- 
olence, and a constant aim at the production of hap- 
piness; Who was more sincere and steady in his 
friendships t His humanity and generosity, in pro- 
portion to his slender income, were unbounded. It 
has been truly said, that the lame, the blind, and the 
sorrowful found in his house a sure retreat. A 
strict adherence to truth he considered as a sacred 
obligation, insomuch that, in relating the most mi- 
nute anecdote, he would not allow himself the 
smallest addition to embellish his story. The late 
Mr. Tyera, who knew Dr. Jobnsou \xi&\sfi^^l%^^ 
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Prophet, and to grace his throne. Enraged at this 
intended marriage, the janizaries formed a conspi- 
racy to dethrone the emperor. To avert the im- 
pending danger, Mohammed, in a full assembly of 
the grandees, " catching with one hand," as Knolies 
relates it, '* the fair Gredc by the hair of her head, 
and drawing his falchion with the other, he at one 
blow struck off her head, to the great terror of them, 
all ; and, having so done, said imto them. Now, by 
this, judge whether your emperor is Me to bridle 
his affections or not." The story is sim|^e, and it 
remained for the author to amplify it with proper 
episodes, and give it complication and variety. The 
catastrophe is changed, and horror gives ^ace to 
terror and pity. But, after all, the fable is cold and 
languid. There is not^ throughout the piece, a single , 
situation to excite curiosity and raise a conflict of I 
passions. The diction is nervous, rich, and elegant ; ' 
but splendid language and melodious numbers will 
make a fine poem, not a tragedy. The sentiments 
are beautiful, always happily expressed, but seldom 
impropriate to the character, and generally too phil- 
osophic. What Johnson has said of the tragedy of 
Cato may be applied to Irene : " It is rather a poem 
in dialogue than a drama ; rather a succession of 
just sentiments in elegant language, than a repre- 
sentation of natural affections. Nothing excites or 
assuages emotion. The events are expected with^ 
out solicitude, and are remembered without joy or 
sorrow. Of the agents we have ho care ; we con- 
sider not what they are doing nor what they are 
suffering; we wish only to know what they have 
to say. It is unaffecting elegance and chill philos- 
ophy." 

The Rambler may be considered as J<^nson*s 
l[reat work. It was the basis of that high reputa- 
tion which went on increasing to the end of his 
days. The circulation of those periodical essa3rs 
mrasnotf at iirst, eqnal to ihevc met\\. tV^b-^ VaiI 
no^ like the filpectators, the art ot cYiaxtiivci^V! ^^i- 
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liety ; and, indeed, how coakl h be expected f Thib 
vit8 of Queen Anne^s reign sent their contribatioaji 
to the Spectator, and Johnson stood alone. *' A 
•tagecoach,'' eays Sir Richard Steele, "must go 
lorwajd on stated days, whether there are passen- 
gers or not." So it was with the Rambler, every 
Tuesday and Saturday, for two years. In this col- 
lection Johnson is the great moral teacher of his 
countrymen ; his essays form a body of ethics ; the 
obsenrations on life and manners are acute and in- 
stractiye ; and the papers, professedly critical, serve 
to promote the cause of literature. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that a settled gloom hangs 
over the author's mind ; and all the es8a3rS) except 
ei^t or ten, coming from the same fountain-head, 
Ao wonder that they have the raciness of the so^ 
from which they sprang. Of this uniformity Johi^ 
son was sensible. He used to say, that if he had 
joined a friend or two, who would have been able to 
hitermix papers of a sprightly turn, the collec- 
tion would have been more nnscellaneous, and, by 
consequence, more agreeable to the genersdtty of 
readers. 

It is remarkable, that the pomp of diction which 
has been objected to Johnson was first assumed in 
the Rambler. His dictionary was going on at the 
same time ; and, in the course of that work, as he 
grew familiar with technical and scholastic words^ 
he thought that the bulk of his readers were equally 
learned ; or, at least, would admire the splendour 
ittd dignity of the style. And yet it is well known 
that he praised in Cowley the easy and unaffected 
flttractare of the sentences. Cowley may be placed, 
at the head of those who cultivated a clear and nat*- 
nral style. Dryden, Tillotson, and Sir William Tern*- 
ide followed. Addison, Swift, and Pope, with more 
eorrectness, carried our language wellnigh to per- 
fection. Of Addison, Johnson was usied to say, He 
90 ike Rapkttel of ei»ay toritert. How \l% ^«t^ 
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SO widely from such elegant models is a problem 
not to be solved, unless it be true that he took an 
early tincture from-the writers of the last century, 
particularly Sir Thomas Browne. Hence the pe- 
culiarities of his style, new combinations, sentences 
of an unusual structure, and words derived from the 
learned languages. His own account of the matter 
is, " When conmion words were less pleasing to 
the ear or less distinct in their signification, I fa- 
miliarized the terms of philosophy by applying them 
to popular ideas." But he forgot the observation of 
Dryden : If too many foreign words are poured in upon 
usj it looks as if they were designed^ not to assist the 
natives, hut to conquer them. There is, it must ^ 
admitted, a swell of language often out of all pro- 
portion to the sentiment ; but there is, in general, a 
fullness of mind, and the thought seems to expand 
with the sound of the words. Determined to discard 
colloquial barbarisms and licentious idioms, he for- 
got the elegant simphcity that distinguishes the 
writings of Addison. He had what Locke calls a 
roundabout view of his subject ; and though he was 
never tainted, like many modern wits, with die am- 
bition of shining in paradox, he may fairly be called 
an ORIGINAL THINKER. His reading was extensive. 
He treasured in his mind whatever was worthy of 
notice, but he added to it from his own meditation. 
Addison was not so profound a thinker. He was 
horn to write, converse, and live with ease ; and he 
found an early patron in Lord Somers. He depend- 
ed, however, more upon a fine taste than the vigour 
pf his mind. His Latin poetry shows that he rel- 
ished, with a just selection, all the refined and deU- 
cate beauties of the Roman classics ; and when he 
cultivated his native language, no wonder that he 
formed that graceful style which has been so justly 
admired; simple, yet elegant; adorned, yet never 
overwrought ; rich in allusion, yet pure and perspic-> 
UQUB} correct without Labour *, aM^ UvQ\>i!^ «c^\bi<^ 
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times deficient in strength, yet always musacil. 
His essays, in general, are on the surface of life ; if 
ever original, it was in pieces of huniour. Sir Roger 
de Goverly and the Tory Fox-hunter need not to be 
mentioned. Johnson had a fund of humour, but he 
did not know it : nor was he willing to descend to 
the familiar idiom and the variety of diction which 
that mode of composition required. Addison pos- 
sessed an unclouded imagination) alive to the first 
objects of nature and of art. He reaches the sub- 
lime without any apparent effort. When he tells 
us, ** If we consider the fixed stars as so many oceans 
of flame* that are each of them attended with a dil^ 
ferent set of planets ; if we still discover new firma- 
ments and new lights that are sunk farther in those 
unfathomable depths of ether, we are lost ii^ a laby- 
rinth of suns and worlds, and confounded with the 
magnificence and immensity of nature ;" the ease 
with which this passage rises to unaffected grandeur, 
is the secret charm that captivates the reader. 
Johnson is always lofty ; he seems, to use Dryden's 
phrase, to be o*er-informed with meaniog, and his 
words do not appear to himself adequate to his 
conception. He moves in state, and his periods are 
always harmonious. His Oriental Tales are in the 
true style of Eastern magnificence, and yet none of 
them are so much admired as the Visions of Mimu 
In matters of criticism, Johnson is never the echo 
of preceding writers. He thinks and decides for 
himself. If we except the essays on the Pleasures 
of Imagination, Addison cannot be caUed a philo- 
sophical critic. His moral essays are beautiful; 
but in that province nothing can exceed the Rambler, 
though Johnson used to say, that the Essay on the 
Burdens of Mankind (in the Spectator, No. 558) was 
the most exquisite he had ever read. Talking of 
himself, Johnson said, *^ Topham Beauclerk has 
wit, and everything comes from him with ease ; 
but when J say a good thing, I aeem \.o Xj^Ss^xst^^ 
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When we compare him with Addison, the contrast 
is still stronger. Addison lehds grace and ornament 
to truth ; Johnson gives it force and energy. Addi- 
son makes virtue amiable ; Johnson represents it as 
an awful duty. Addison insinuates himself with an 
air of modesty ; Johnson commands like a dictator; 
but a dictator in his splendid robes, not labouring at 
the plough. Addison is the Jupiter of Virgil, wi& 
placid serenity talking to Venus : 

" Yultu, quo coBlum tempestateaque serenat.** 

Johnson is Jupiter tonans; he darts his lightning 
and rolls his thunder in the cause of virtue and pi- 
ety. The language seems to fall short of ideas; 
he pours along, familiarizing the terms of philosophy 
with bold inversions and sonorous periods ; but we 
may apply to him what Pope has said of Homer: 
*^ It is the sentiment that swells and fills out the dic- 
tion, which rises with it, and forms itself about it ; 
like glass in the furnace, which grows to a greater 
magnitude as the breath within is more powerfcd 
and the heat more intense." 

It is not the design of this comparison to decide 
between these two eminent writers. In matters of 
taste every reader will choose for himself. John- 
son is always piiofound, and, of course, gives the 
fatigue of thinking. Addison charms while he in- 
structs ; and writing, as he always does, a pure, an 
elegant, and idiomatic style, he may be pronounced 
the safest model for imitation. 

The essays written by Johnson in the Adventurer 
may be called a continuation of the Rambler. The 
Idler, in order to be consistent with the assumed 
character, is written with abated vigour, in a style 
of ease and unlaboured elegance. It is the Odyssey 
after the Iliad. Intense thinking would not become 
the Idler. The first numljfer presents a well-drawn 
portrait of an idler, and from that character no devi- 
ation could be made. Accordiagly) jQhA&otLl<(»^^ 
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Ms austere manner, and plays ns into sense. He 
still continues his lectures on human life, but he ad- 
verts to common occurrences, and is often content 
with the topic of the day. 

" Rasselas,'' says Sir John Hawkins, " is a speci* 
men of our language scarcely to be paralleled ; it 
is written in a style refined to a degree of tmmoctf- 
kte purity^ and msplays the whole force of turgid 
eloquence." One cannot but smile at this encomi* 
am. Rasselas is undoubtedly both elegant and sub- 
lime. It is a view of human life, dispUiyed, it must 
be owned, in gloomy colours. The author's natu- 
rsd melancholy, depressed, at the time, by the ap- 
proaching dissolution of his mother, darkened the 
picture. A tale that should keep curiosity awake 
by the artifice of unexpected incidents, was not the 
design of a mind pregnant with better things. Ho 
who reads the heads of the chapters will £id that 
it is not a course of adventures that invites him 
forward, but a discussion of interesting questions ; 
Reflections on Human Life ; the History of bnlac^ 
the Man of Learning ; a Dissertation upon Poetry; 
the Character of a wise and happy Man, who dis- 
courses with energy on the government of the pas- 
sions, and, on a sudden, when Death deprives him 
of his daughter, forgets all his maxims of wisdom 
and the eloquence that adorned them, yielding to 
the stroke of affliction with all the vehemence of the 
bitterest anguish. It is by pictures of life and pro- 
found moral reflection that expectation is en|raged 
and gratified throughout the work. The History 
of the Mad Astronomer, who imagines that, for 
tve years, he possessed the regulation of the weath- 
er, and that the sun passed from tropic to tropic by 
his direction, represents in striking colours the sad 
effect of a distempered imagination. It becomes 
the more affecting when we recollect that it pro- 
ceeds from one who lived in fear of the %^Ki!b^««^* 
fal visitation; tcom one who aayts euv^^v^n^ 
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*' Of the uncertainties in our present state, the moi 
dreadful and alarming is the uncertain continuanc 
of reason.'' The inquiry into the cause of madnesi 
and the dangerous prevalence of imagination, ti 
in time some particular train of ideas fixes the attei 
liout and the mind recurs constantly to the fayourit 
conception, is carried on in a strain of acute obse; 
iration; but it leaves us room to think that the ai 
thor was transcribing from his own apprehension! 
The discourse on the nature of the soul gives us a 
Uiat philosophy knows, not without a tincture o 
su^rstition. 

The Dictionary does not properly fall within tb 
provinee of this essay. He who reads the close o 
the prefoce without acknowledging the force of tb 
paretic and sublime^ must have more insensibilit 
m his composition than usually falls to the shai 
of a man. The work itself, though in some ii 
stances abuse has been loud, and in • others malic 
has endeavoured to undermine its fame, still n 
mains the Mount Atlas of English literature. 

" Though storms and tempests thunder on its brow, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet. 
It stands unmoved, and glories in its height." 

That Johnson was eminently qualified for the o 
fice of a comnfentator on Shsucspeare, no man ca 
doubt; but it w^ jm qffice which he never coi 
dially embraced. The public expected more tha 
ke had diligence to perform ; and yet his editio 
has been the ground on which every subsequei 
eoanmentator has chosen to build. The genersu ol 
servations at the end of the several plays, with gref 
elegance . and precision, give a su^imary view c 
each drama. The preface is a tract of great eirud 
tionand philosophical criticism. 

Johnson's political pamphlets, whatever was hi 

matire for writing them, whether gratitude for hi 

peauoa, or the 8^iciiatiouolm«amv^'««t>^asl^ 
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support the cause for which they were iindertaken. 
They are written in a style truly harmonious, and 
with his usual dignity of language. When it is said 
tiiat he advanced positions repugnant to the common 
rights of mankind, the virulence of party may be 
suspected. It is perhaps true, that in the clamour 
raised throughout the kmgdom, Johnson overheated 
his mind ; but he was a friend to the rights of man, 
and he was greatly superior to the littleness of 
spirit that might incline him to advance what he 
did not think and firmly believe. On the subject of 
the Fadkland Islands, the fine dissuasive from too 
hastily involving the world in the calamities of war, . 
must extort applause even from the party that 
wished, at that time, for the scenes of tumult and 
commotion. It was in the same pamphlet that 
Johnson offered battle to Junius ; a writer who, by 
the uncommon elegance of his style, charmed every 
reader. Junius fought in the dark; he saw his ene- 
my and had his full blow, while he himself re- 
mained safe in obscurity. But let us not, said John- 
son, mistake the venom of the shaft for the vigour 
of the bow. The keen invective which he pub- 
lished on that occasion promised a paper war be- 
tween two combatants who knew the use of their 
weapons. But Junius, whatever was his reason, 
never returned to the field. 

The account of his journey to the Hebrides, or 
Western Isles of Scotland, is a model for such as 
shall hereafter relate their travels. The author did 
not visit that part of the world in the character of 
an antiquary, to anrase us with wonders taken from 
the dark andr fabulous ages ; nor as a mathemati- 
cian, to measure a degree, and settle the longitude 
and latitude of the several islands. Those who 
expected such information expected what was never 
intended. In every work regard the writer*s end> 
Johnson went to see meu and m^^xv&x^^ tslq^^;^ ^^ 
/f/b, and the progress of cnrV\ilAX\»ii. "^vi^ -wwas^** 

Vol. I.-^l 
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are so artfully blended with the rapidity and ele* 
gance of his narrative, that the reader is inclined to 
wish, as Johnson did with regard to Gray, that to 
travel and to teU his travels. had been more of his em- 
ployment. 

As to Johnson's Paiiiamentary Debates, nothing 
with propriety can be said in this i^ce. They are 
collected in two volumes by Mr. Stockdale, and the 
flow qf eloquence which runs through the several 
speeches is sufficiently known. 

We now come to the Lives of the Poets, a work 
undertaken at the age of seventy, yet the most brill- 
iant, and certainly the most popular, of all our au* 
thorns writings. For this performance he needed 
little preparation. Attentive always to the history 
of letters, and by his own natural bias fond of biog- 
raphy, he was the more willing to embrace the 
proposition of the booksellers. He was versed in 
the whole body of Enghsh poetry, and his rules of 
criticism were settled with precision. The disser- 
tation, in the Life of Cowley, on the metaphysical 
poets of the last century, has the attraction of nov* 
elty as well as sound observation. The writers 
who followed Dr. Donne went in quest of something 
better than truth and nature. As Sancho says in 
Don Quixote, they wanted better bread than is 
made with wheat. They took pains to bewilder 
themselves, and were ingenious for no other pur- 
pose than to err. In Johnson^s review of Cowley's 
works, false wit is detected in all its shapes, and 
the Gothic taste for glittering conceits and far- 
fetched allusions is exploded, never, it is hoped, to 
revive again. 

It is now time to close this Essay. In the prog- 
ress of the work, feeble as it may be, the author 
thought himself performing the last human office 
to the memory of a friend whom he loved, es- 
teemed, and honoured. I 

la these Memoirs he l;iaa \>eQii ^Asio^u^ \x> \gi\^ 
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the features of the man and the true character of 
the author. He has not suffered the hand of par- 
tisdity to colour his excellences with too much 
warmth, nor has he endeavoured to throw his 
singularities too much into the shade. Dr. John- 
son's failings may well be forgiven for the sake of 
his virtues. His defects were spots in the sun. 
His piety, his kind affections, and the goodness of 
his heart, present an example worthy of imitation. 
His works still remain a monument of genius and of 
learning. 
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SPRING. 

** Now every field, now every tree is green ; 
No^genial Nature's fairest face is seen." 

ViKG.— Elphinston's Trmit, 

Evert man is sufficiently discontented with some* 
circumstances of his present state to suffer his im- 
agination to range more or less in quest of future 
happiness, and to fix upon some pomt of time, in 
which, by the removal of the inconvenience which 
now perplexes him, or acquisition of the advantage 
which he at present wants, he shall find the condi- 
tion of his life very much improved. 

When this time, which is too often expected with 
great impatience, at last arrives, it generally comes 
without the blessing for which it was desired ; but 
we solace ourselves with some new prospect, and 
press forward again with equal eagerness. 

It is lucky for a man in whom .this temper pre- 
vails when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
out of his own power ; since he forbears then to 
precipitate his affairs for the sake of the great event 
that is to complete his felicity, and waits for the 
blissful hour with less neglect of the measures ne- 
cessary to be taken in the mean time. 

I have long known a person of this temper, who 
indulged his dream of happiness with less hurt to 
himself than such chimerical wishes commonly pro 
duce, and adjusted his schemes with such address 
tbBt bia bopea were in full bloom ^Sos^^'^^asNs^^^'^^^ 

Id 
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year, and in the other part never wholly blasted. 
Many, perhaps, would be desirous of learning by 
what means he procured to himself such a cheap 
and lasting satisfaction. It was gained by a con- 
stant practice of referring the removal of all his un- 
easiness to the coming of the next spring ; if his 
health was impaired, the spring would restore it ; if 
what he wanted was at a high price, its value would 
fall in the spring. 

The spring, indeed, did often come without any 
of these effects, but he was always certain that the 
next would be more propitious ; nor was ever con- 
vinced that the present spring would fail him be- 
fore the middle of summer ; for he always talked 
of the spring as coming till it was psisi, and when 
it was once past, every one agreed with him that it 
was coming. ^ 

By long converse with this man, I am, perhaps, 
brought, to feel immoderate pleasure in the con- 
templation of this delightful season ; but I have (he 
satisfaction of finding many, whom it can be no 
shame to resemble, infected with the same enthu- 
siasm ; for there is, 1 believe, scarce any poet of 
eminence who lias not left some testimony of his 
fondness for the flowers, the zephyrs, and the war- 
blers of the spring. Nor has the most luxuriant 
imagination been able to describe the serenity and 
happiness of the golden age, otherwise than by 
giving a perpetual spring as the highest reward of 
uncorrupted innocence. 

There is, indeed, something inexpressibly pleasing 
in the annual renovation of the world and the new 
display of the treasures of nature. The cold and 
darkness of winter, with the naked deformity of 
•very object on which we turn our eyes, make us 
rejoice at the succeeding season, as well for what 
we have escaped as for what we may enjoy ; and 
every budding flower, which a warm situation brings 
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early to our view, is considerecl by us as a messen- 
ger to notify the approach of more joyous days. 

The spring affords to a mind, so free from the 
disturbance of cares or passions as to be vacant to 
calm amusements, almost everything that our pres* 
ent state makes us capable of enjojring. The va- 
riegated verdure of the fields and woods, the suc- 
cession of gratefi)! odours, the voice of pleasure 
pouring out its notes on every side, with the glad- 
ness apparently conceived by every animal, from 
the growth of his food and the clemency of the 
weather, throw over the whole earth an air of gay- 
ety, significantly expressed by the smile of nature. 

Yet there are men to whom these scenes are able 
to give no delight, and who hurry away from all 
the varieties of rural beauty, to lose their hours and 
divert their thoughts by cards or assemblies, a tavern 
dinner, or the prattle of the day. 

It may be laid down as a position which will sel- 
dom deceive, that when a man cannot bear his own 
company there is something wrong. He must fly 
from himself, either because he feels a tediousness 
in life from the equipoise of an empty mind, which, 
having no tendency to one motion more than 
another but as it is impelled by some external 
power, must always have recourse to foreign ob- 
jects ; or he must be afraid of the intrusion of some 
unpleasing ideas, and perhaps is struggling to escape 
from the remembrance of a loss, the fear of a ca- 
lamity, or some other thought of greater horror. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleasures of contemplation, may properly apply to 
such diversions, provided they are innocent, as lay 
strong hold on the attention ; and those whom fear 
of any future affliction chains down to misery, must 
endeavour to obviate the danger. 

My considerations shall, on this occasion, be 
turned on such as are burdensome to themselves 
merely hecdxae they want «\]b^%b\A i^t x^^^ei^^^s^ 
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and to whom the Tolume of nature is thrown open 
without affording them pleasure or instruction, be- 
cause they never learned to read the characters. 

A French author has advanced this seeming par- 
adox, very few men know how to take a walk ; and 
indeed it is true, that few know how to take a walk 
with a prospect of any other pleasure than the.same 
company would have afforded them at home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour from 
the neighbouring body, and consequently ^ary their 
hue as they happen to change their place. In like 
manner, it ought to be the endeavour of every man 
to derive his reflections from the objects about him; 
for it is to no purpose that he alters his position, if 
his attention continues fixed to the same point. The 
mind should be kept open to the access of every 
new idea, and so far disengaged from the predomi- 
nance of particular thoughts as easily to accom- 
modate itself to occasional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning every 
new object to his entertainment, finds in the pro- 
ductions of nature an inexhaustible stock of mate- 
rials upon which he can employ himself without 
any temptations to envy or malevolence; faults, 
perhaps, seldom totally avoided by those whose 
judgment is much exercised upon the works of art. 
He has always a certain prospect of discovering 
new reasons for adoring the sovereign Author of 
the universe, and probable hopes of making some 
discovery of benefit to others, or of profit to himself. 
There is no doubt but many vegetables and animals 
have qualities that might be of great use, to the 
knowledge of which there is not required much 
force of penetration or fatigue of study, but only 
frequent experiments and close attention. What 
is said by the chymists of their darling mercury, is 
perhaps true of every body through the whole crea- 
tion, that if a thousand lives should be spent upon 
i^ aJI its properties would not be loxmiioxyX^ 
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Mankind must necessarily be diversified by vari- 
ous tastes, since life affords and requires such mul- 
tiplicity of employments, and a nation of naturalists 
is neither to be hoped nor desired ; but it is surely 
not improper to point out a fresh amusement to 
those who languish in health and repine in plenty 
for want of some source of diversion that may be 
less easily exhausted, and to inform the multitudes 
of both sexes, who are burdened with every new 
day, that there are many shows which they have 
not seen. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works 
of nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to hap- 
piness; and, therefore, the ^rounger part of my 
readers, to whom I dedicate this vernal speculatiouy 
must excuse me for calling upon them to make use 
at once of the spring of the year and the spring of 
life ; to acquire, while their minds may be yet im- 
pressed with new images, a love of innocent pleas- 
ures, and an ardour for useful knowledge; and to 
remember, that a blighted spring makes a barren 
ye^, an4 that the vernal flowers, however beautiful 
and gay, are only intended by nature as prepara- 
tives to autumnal fruits. . 



DISCONTENT A PRINCIPAL CAUSE OP UN- 
HAPPINESS. 

" Active in indolence, abroad we roam 
In quest of happiness which dwells at home : 
With vain pursuits fatigued, at length you*ll find, 
No place excludes it from an equal mind.** 

HoR.— Elphinston's Tran9. 

That man should never auffet b\% Yi^^^vqajqr^ V^ 
depend upon external ciTC\ua«>luic^'&) v& ^"c^^ ^*^ "^^ 
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chief precepts of the stoical philosophy ; a precept, 
indeed, which that lofty sect has extended beyond 
the condition of human life, and in which some of 
them seem to have comprised an utter exclusion of 
all corporeal pain and pleasure from the regard or at- 
tention of a wise man. 

Such sapientia insaniens, as Horace calls the doc- 
trine of another sect, siich extravagance of philoso- 
phy, can want neither authority nor argument for 
Its confutation : it is overthrown by the experience 
of every hour, and the powers of nature rise up 
against it. But we may very properly inquire, how 
near to this exalted state it is in our power to ap- 
proach ; how far we can exempt ourselves from out- 
ward influences, and secure to our minds a state of 
tranquillit}^ : for though the boast of absolute inde- 
pendence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexi- 
bility to every impulse, and a patient submission to 
the tyranny of casual troubles, is below the dignity 
of that mmd whicn, however depraved or weak- 
ened, boasts its derivation from a celestial original, 
and hopes for a union with infinite goodness and 
unvariable felicity : 

" Unless the soul, to vice a thrall, 
Desert her own original." 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to some de- 
gree of intellectual dignity, and of perceiving re- 
sources of pleasure which may not be wholly at 
the mercy of accident, is never more apparent than ' 
when we turn our eyes upon those whom fortune 
has let loose to their own conduct ; who, not being 
chained down by their condition to a regular and 
stated allotment of their hours, are obliged to find 
themselves business or diversion, and, haying no- 
thing within that can entertain or employ them, are 
compelled to try all the arts of destrojing time. 

The numberless expedients practised by this class 
of mortals to alleviate the buraeu ol \\i^»w:^xtf3X\««^ 
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shameful) nor, perhaps, much less pitiable, thav 
those to which a trader on the edge of bankruptcf 
is reduced. I have seen melancholy overspread a 
whole family at the - disappointment of a party fo> 
cards ; and when, after the proposal of a thousand 
schemes, and the despatch of the footman upon 
a hundred messages, they have submitted, with 
gloomy resignation^ to the misfortune of passing 
one evening in conversation with each other, on a 
sudden, such are the revolutions of the world, at 
unexpected visiter has brought them relief, accepti 
able as provision to a starving city, and enabled 
them to hold out till the next day. 

The general remedy of those who are uneasy with- 
out knowing the cause, is change of place ; they are 
willing to imagine that their pain is the consequence 
of some local inconvenience, and endeavour to fly 
from it, as children from their shadows ; always ho- 
ping for some more satisfactory delight from every 
new scene, and always returning home with disap- 
pointment and complaints. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation with- 
out reflecting on those that suffer under the dreadful 
symptoms of canine madness, termed by the physi- 
cians the dread of water ? These miserable wretches, 
uns^le to drink though burning with thirst, are some- 
times known to try various contortions or incline 
tions of the body, flattering themselves that they caq 
swallow in one posture that liquor which they find 
in another to repel their lips. 

Yet such folly is. not peculiar to the thoughtless 
or ignorant, but sometimes seizes those minds which 
seem most exempted from it by variety of attain- 
ments, quickness of penetration, or severity of judg- 
ment ; and, indeed, the pride of wit and knowledge is 
often mortified by fiinding that they confer no securi- 
ty against the con^mon errors which mislead the weak- 
est and meanest of mankind. 

Tbe§e redectiona arose in my mVodL \x^'cl V>cl^ x^ 
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membrance of a passage in Cowley^s preface to hfs 
poems, where, however exalted by genius and en* 
farged by study, he informs us of a scheme of happi* 
ness to which the imagination of a girl, upon the loss 
of her first lover, could have scarcely given way; 
but which he seems to have indulged till he had to* 
tally forgotten its absurdity, and would probably have 
put in execution^had he been hindered only by his 
reason. 

" My desire,*' says he, " has been for some years 
past, though the execution has been accidentally di* 
verted, and does still vehemently continue, to retire 
myself to some of our American plantations, not to 
seek for gold or enrich myself with the traffic of 
those parts, which is the end of most men that trav* 
el thither, but to forsake this world for ever^ with 
all the vanities and vexations of it, and to bury my* 
self there in some obscure retreat, but not without 
the consolation of letters and philosophy." 

Such was the chimerical provision which Cowley 
had made in his own mind for the quiet of his re* 
raaining life, which he seems to recommend to pos* 
terity, since there is no other reason for disclosing 
it. Surely no stronger instance can be given of a 
persuasion that content was the inhabitant of partic- 
ular regions, and that a man might set sail with a 
fair wind, and leave behind him afl his cares, encum- 
brances, and calamities. 

If he travelled so far with no other purpose than 
to bury himself in some obscure retreat, he might have 
found in his own country innumerable coverts suf- 
ficiently dark to have concealed the genius of Cow- 
ley ; for, whatever might be his opinion of the im- 
portunity with which he might be summoned back 
ii)to public life, a short experience would have con- 
vinced him that privation is easier than acquisition, 
and that it would require little continuance to free 
himself from the intrusion o( IVie ^qoxVi. There is 
pride enough in the KnmauliedxX xo v(«^«tl^ \b»sScl 
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desire of acquaintance with a man by whom w* 
are sure to be neglected, however his reputation for 
science or virtue may excite our curiosity or es- 
teem ; so that the lover of retirement needs not be 
afraid lest the respect of strangers should overwhelm 
him withjirisits. Even those to whom he has for- 
merly been known will very patiently support his 
absence, when they have tried a little to live with- 
out him, and found new diversions for those mo^ 
ments which his company contributed to exhilarate. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to hinder 
us from tyrannizing over one another, that no indi- 
vidual should be of such importance as to cause, by 
his retirement or death, any chasm in the worlcL 
And Cowley had conversed to little purpose with 
mankind if he had never remarked how soon the 
useful friend, the gay companion, and the favoured 
lover, when once they are removed from before th©^ 
sight, give way to the succession of new objects. 

The privacy, therefore, of his hermitage might 
have been safe enough from violation, though he 
had chosen it within the limits of his native island '^ 
he might have found here preservatives against the 
vanities and vexations of the world, not less effica- 
cious than those which the woods or fields of Amer- 
ica could afford him : but, having once his mind im- 
bittered with disgust, he conceived it impossible to 
be far enough from the cause of his uneasiness ; and 
was posting away with the expedition of a coward^ 
who, for want of venturing to look behind him, 
thinks the enemy perpetually at his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company or fatigued 
with business, he so strongly imaged to himself the 
happiness of leisure and retreat, that he determined 
to enjoy them for the future without interruption, 
and to exclude for ever all that could deprive him 
of his darling satisfaction. He forgot, in the vehe- 
mence of desire, that solitude and quiet owe their 
pleasures to those miseries wYdftYi \v!^ ^k^& ^^ ^>sq^ 

Vol. I.^K 
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0U8 to obviate : for such are the vicissitudes of the 
world, through all its parts, that day and night, la- 
bour and rest, hurry and retirement, endear each 
other ; such are the changes that keep the mind in 
action ; we desire, we pursue, we obtain, we are 
satiated ; we desire something else, and begin a 
new pursuit. 

If he had proceeded in his project, and fixed his 
habitation in the most delightful part of the New 
World, it may be doubted whether his distance from 
Uie vanities of life would have' enabled him ^o keep 
away the vexations. It is common for a man who 
feels pain to fancy that he could bear it better in 
any other part. Cowley, having known the troubles 
and perplexities of a particular condition, readily 
persuaded himself that nothing worse was to be 
found, and that every alteration would bring some 
improvement : he never suspected that the cause of 
his unhappiness was within ; that his own passions 
were not sufficiently regulated, and that he was har- 
assed by his own impatience, which could never 
be without something to awaken it, would accom- 
pany him over the sea, and find its way to his Amer- 
ican elysium. He would, upon the trial, have been 
soon convinced, that the fountain of content must 
spring up in the mind ; and that he who has so lit- 
tle knowledge of human nature as to seek happi- 
ness by changing anything but his own dispositions, 
will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply 
the griefs which he purposes to remove.* 

* See Dr. Johnson's Life of Cowley, vol. iz., p. 10-16. 
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RELIGIOUS ADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE. 

" Oh thou whose ^ower o'er moTiny worlds prendet, 
Whose voice created and whose wisdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure effulgence shine, 
And cheer Uie clouded mind with light divine. 
Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 
With silent^onfidence and holy rest : 
Pr<im thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend, 
Pa|h» motive, guide, original, and end." 

BOKTHIUS. 

Ts^E love of retu^BJBftent has in all ages adhered 
closely to those Jpainds \vhich have been most en- 
larged by knowle^e ot elevated by genius. Those 
who enjoyed everything generally supposed to confer 
happiness, have teen forced to seek it in the shades 
of privacy. Thouj^ they possessed both power and 
riches, and were #&refore surrounded by men who 
considered it as .^eir chief interest to remove from 
them everything that might offend their ease or in- 
terrupt their j^easure, they have soon felt the lan- 
guors of satiety, and found themselves unable to 
pursue the race of life without frequent respirations 
of inlermediate solitude. 

To produce this disposition, nothing appears re- 
quisite hut quick sensibility and active imagination; 
K)r, though not devoted to virtue or science, the 
man whose faculties enable him to make ready com- 
parisons of the present with the past, will find such 
a constant recurrence of the same pleasures and 
troubles, the same expectations and disappoint- 
ments, that he will gladly snatch an hour of retreat, 
to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and seek for 
that variety in his own ideas which the objects of 
sense cannot afford him. 

Nor will greatness or abuni^xiee cxfttK^v. X^sa. 
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from the importnnities of this desire, since, if he is 
horn to think, he cannot restrain himself from a 
thousand inquiries and speculations, which he must 
pursue hy his own reason, and which the splendour 
of his condition can only hinder: for those who are 
most exalted ahove dependance or control, are yet 
condemned to pay so large a tribute of their time to 
custom^ ceremony, and popularity, that, according 
io the Greek proverb, no man in the house is more 
A slave than the master. 

When a king asked Euclid, the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to him in a 
more compendious manner, he was answered that 
there was no royal way to geometry. Other things 
may be seized by might or purchased with money, 
but knowledge is to be gained only by study, and 
study to be prosecuted only in retirement. 

These are some of the motives which have had 
power to sequester kings and heroes from the 
crowds that soothed them with flatteries or in- 
spired them with acclamations ; but their efficacy 
seems confined to the higher mind, and to operate 
little upon the common classes of mankind, to 
whose conceptions the present assemblage ofthings 
is adequate, and who seldom range beyond those 
entertainments and vexations which solicit their 
attention by pressing on their senses. 

But there is a universal reason for some stated 
Intervals of solitude, which the institutions of the 
church call upon me now especially to mention ; a 
reason which extends as wide as moral duty or 
ihe hopes of Divine favour in a future state, and 
which ought to influence all ranks of life and all 
degrees of intellect, since none can imagine them- 
selves not comprehended in its obligation but such 
fts determine to set their Maker at defiance by ob- 
stinate wickedness, or whose enthusiastic security 
of his approbation places' them above external or- 
^fiuanpea and ajl human means ol m^xoN^xsks^ox, 
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The great task of him who conducts his life by 
(he precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the present, to impress upon his 
mind so strong a sense of the importance 6f obe- 
dience to the Divine will, of the value of the rewards 
promised to virtue, and the terrors of the punish- 
ment denounced against crimes, as may overbear 
all the temptations which temporal hope or fear 
can bring in his way, and enable him to bid equal 
defiance to joy and sorrow, to turn away at one 
time from the allurements of ambition, and push 
forward at another against the threats of calamity. 

It is not without reason that the apostle repre- 
sents our passage through this stage of our exist- 
ence by images drawn from the alarms and soli- 
citude of a military life ; for we are placed in such 
a state that almost everything about us conspires 
against our chief interest. We are in danger from 
whatever can get possession of our thoughts ; ail 
that can excite in us either pain or pleasure, has a 
tendency to obstruct the way that leads to happi- 
ness, and either to turn us aside or retard our 
progress. 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions are 
our lawful and faithful guides in most things that 
relate solely to this life; and, therefore, bv the 
hourly necessity of consulting them, we gradually 
sink into an implicit submission and habitual con- 
fidence. Every act of compliance with their mo- 
tions facilitates a second compliance; every new 
step towards depravity is made with less reluctance 
than the former, and thus the descent to life merely 
sensual is perpetually accelerated. 

The senses have not only that advantage over 
conscience which things necessary must always 
have over things chosen, but they have likewise a 
kind of prescription in their favour. We feared 
pain much earlier than we apprehended guilt, and 
were delighted with the sexisa^tioTA ot \^<6W<».^^)a- 
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fore we had capacities to be charmed with the 
beauty of rectitude. To this power, thus early es- 
tablished and incessantly increasing, it roust be re- 
membered that almost every man has, in some part 
of his life, added new strength by a voluntary or 
negligent subjection of himself; for who is there 
that has not instigated liis appetites by indulgence, 
or suffered them, by an unresisting neutrality, to 
enlarge their dominion and multiply their demands % 

From the necessity of dispossessing the sensitive 
faculties of the injfluence which they must naturally 
gain by this preoccupation of the soul, arises that 
conflict between opposite desires in the first en- 
deavours after a religious life ; which, however en- 
thusiastically it may have been described or how- 
ever contemptuously ridiculed, will naturally be felt 
in some degree, though varied without end by dif- 
ferent tempers of mind and innumerable circum- 
stances of health or condition, greater or less fer- 
vour, more or fewer temptations to relapse. 

From the perpetual necesisity of consulting the 
animal faculties in our provision for the present 
life, arises the difficulty of withstanding their im- 
pulses, even in cases where they ou^ht to be of no 
weight ; for the motions of sense are instantaneous ; 
its objects strike unsought ; we are accustomed to 
follow its directions, and therefore often submit to 
the sentence without examining the authority of the 
judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philosophical estimate, 
that supposing the mind at any certain time in an 
equipoise between the pleasures of this life and the 
hopes of futurity, present objects falling more fre- 
quently into the scale would in time predominate, 
and our regard for an invisible state would lose all 
its activity, and become absolutely without effect. 

Tcr prevent this dreadftil event, the balance is put 
into our own hands, and we have power to transfer 
tiie weight to either lude. Tto iac^vi«^ v^ ^\>Su^ ^\ 
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lioliness are infinite, not less than the favour or an- 
ger of Omnipotence, not less than the eternity of 
happiness or misery. But these can only influence 
our conduct as they gain our attention, which the 
business or diversions of the world are always call- 
ing off by contrary attractions. 

The great art, therefore, of piety, and the end for 
which all the rites of religion seem to be instituted, 
is the perpetual renovation of the motives to virtue, 
by a voluntary employment of our mind in the con- 
templation of its excellence, its importance, and its 
necessity, which, in proportion as they are more 
frequently and more willingly revolved, gain a more 
forcible and permanent influence, till in time they 
become the reigning ideas, the standing principles 
of action, and the test by which everything proposed 
to the judgment is rejected or approved. 

To facilitate this change of our afiections, it is 
necessary that we weaken the temptations of the 
world by retiring at certain seasons from it ; for its 
influence, arising only from its presence, is much 
lessened when it becomes the object of solitary 
meditation. A constant residence amid noise and 
pleasure inevitably obliterates the impressions of 
piety, and a frequent abstraction of ourselves into a 
state where this life, like the next, operates only 
upon the reason, will reinstate religion in its just 
authority, even without those irradiations from 
above, the hope of which I have no intention to 
withdraw from the sincere and the diligent. 

This is that conquest of the world and of our- 
selves which has been always considered as the 
perfection of human nature ; and this is only to be 
obtained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and 
frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from the 
cares of avarice and the joys of intemperancej from 
the lulling sounds of deceitful flattery and the 
tempting sight of prosperous wickedness. 
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PURITY OF THOUGHT ESSENTIAL TO 

VIRTUE. 

" For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actualJfault." 

Jav.— Cbkbch*8 TVoiw. 

If the most active and industrious of mankind 
were able, at the close of life, to recollect distinctly 
his past moments, and distribute them in a regular 
account according to the manner in which they 
had been spent, it is scarcely to be imagined how 
few would be marked out to the mind by any per- 
manent or visible effects, how small a proportion 
his real action would bear to his seeming possibili- 
ties of action, how many chasms he would find of 
wide and continued vacuity, and how many inter- 
stitial spaces unfilled, even in the most tumultuous 
hurries of business and the most eager vehemence 
of pursuit. 

It is said by modern philosophers, that not only 
the great globes of matter are thinly scattered 
through the universe, but the hardest bodies are so 
porous, that if all matter were compressed to per- 
fect solidity, it might be contained in a cube of a few 
feet. In like manner, if all the employment of life 
were crowded into the time which it really occu- 
pied, perhaps a few weeks, days, or hours would 
be sufficient for its accomplishment, so far as the 
mind was engaged in the performance. For such 
is the inequality of our corporeal to our intellectual 
faculties, that we contrive in minutes what we ex- 
ecute in years, and the soul often stands an idle 
spectator of the labour of the hands and expedition 
of the feet. 

For this reason the ancient generals often found 
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themselves at leisure to pursue the study of philoso* 
phy in the carap ; and Lucan, with historical vera- 
city, makes Caesar relate of himself, that he noted 
the revolutions of the stars in the midst of prepara- 
tions for battle. 

" Amid the stonns of war, with curioas eyes 
I trace the planets, and survey the skies." 

That the soul always exerts her peculiar powers 
with greater or less force, is very probable, though 
the common occasions of our present condition re- 
quire but a small part of that incessant cogitation ; 
and by the natural frame of our bodies and the gen* 
eral combination of the world, we are so frequently 
condemned to inactivity, that as through all our 
time we are thinking, so for a great part of our time 
we can only think. 

Lest a power so restless should be either unprof- 
itably or hurtAiUy employed, and the superfluities of 
intellect run to waste, it is no vain speculation to 
consider how we may govern our thoughts, restrain 
them from irregular motions, or confine them from 
boundless dissipation. 

How the understanding is best conducted to the 
knowledge of science, by what steps it is to be led 
forward in its pursuit, how it is to be cured of its 
defects and habituated to new studies, has been the 
inquiry of many acute and learned men, whose ob- 
servations I shall not either adopt or censure : my 
purpose being to consider the moral discipline of the 
mind, and to promote the increase of virtue rather 
than of learning. 

This inquiry seems to have been neglected for 
want of remembering that all action has its origin in 
the mind, and that, therefore, to suffer the thoughts 
to be vitiated is to poison the fountains of moral- 
ity : irregular desires will produce licentious prac- 
tices; what men allow themselves to wish they 
wDl soon believe ; and they w\VL \)^ ^\.\a&H.\»s»NA^ 
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to execute what they please themselves with con* 
triving. 

For this reason, the casuists of the Roman Church, 
who gain, by profession, great opportunities of 
knowing human nature, have generally determined 
that what it is a crime to do it is a crime to think.* 
Since by revolving with pleasure the facility, safe- 
ty, or advantage of a wicked deed, a man soon be- 
gins to find his constancy relax and his detestation 
soften ; the happiness of success, glittering before 
him, withdraws nis attention from the atrociousness 
of the guilt, and acts are at last confidently perpe- 
trated, of which the first conception only crept into 
the mind, disguised in pleasing complications, and 
permitted rather than invited. 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes by love 
or jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can tell how 
easily he might at first have repelled the tempta- 
tion ; how readily his mind would have obeyed a 
call to any other object, and how weak his passion 
has been after some casual avocation, till he has re- 
called it again to his heart, and revived the viper by 
too warm a fondness. 

Such, therefore, is the importance of keeping rea- 
son a constant guard over imagination, that we have 
otherwise no security for our virtue, but may cor- 
rupt our hearts in the most recluse solitude, with 
more pernicious and tyrannical appetites and wishes 
than the commerce of the world will generally pro- 
duce: for we are easily shocked by crimes which 
appear at once in their full magnitude ; but the grad- 
ual growth of our own wickedness, endeared by in- 
terest and palliated by all the artifices of self-de- 
ceit, gives us time to form distinctions in our own 
favour ; and reason by degrees submits to absurdi- 
ty, as the eye is in time accommodated to darkness. 

* This was detennined long before their time. See Matt., 
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In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to apply remedies at the beginning ; and 
therefore I shall endeavour to show what thoughts 
are to be rejected or improved, as they regard the 
past, present, or future ; in hopes that some may be 
awakened to caution and vigilance, who, perhaps, 
indulge themselves in dangerous dreams ; so much 
the more dangerous, because, being yet only 
dreams, they are concluded innocent. 

The recollection of the past is only useful by way 
of provision for the future; and, therefore, in re- 
viewing all occurrences that fall under a religious 
consideration, it is proper that a man stop at the 
first thoughts, to remark how he was led thither, 
and why he continues the reflection. If he is dwell- 
ing with delight upon a stratagem of successful 
fraud, a night of licentious riot, or an intrigue of 
guilty pleasure, let him summon off his imagination 
as from an unlawful pursuit, expel those passages 
from his remembrance, of which, though he cannot 
seriously approve them, the pleasure overpowers 
the guilt, and refer them to a future hour, when they 
may be considered with greater safety. Such an 
hour will certainly come: for the impressions of 
past pleasure are always lessening, but the sense 
of guilt, ' which respects futuritjFy continues the 
same. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of our con- 
duct is indisputably necessary to the confirmation 
or recovery of virtue, and is therefore recommend- 
ed under the name of self-examination, by divines, 
as the first act previous to repentance. It is, in- 
deed, of so great use, that without it we should al- 
ways be to begin life, be seduced for ever by the 
same fallacies. But, in order that we may not lose 
the advantage of our experience, we must endeav- 
our to see everything in its proper form, and excite 
in ourselves those sentiments which the great Au- 
thor oi jULivae has decreed the coxv&omVdSD&x^ ^x VSw- 
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lowers of good or bad actions. " Let not sleep," 
says Pythagoras, " fall tipon thy eyes till thou hast 
thrice reviewed the transactions of the past day. 
Where have I turned aside from rectitude '? What 
have I been doing ^ What have I left undone which 
I ought to have done ? Begin thus from the first 
act, and proceed ; and, in conclusion, at the ill which 
thou hast done be troubled, and rejoice for the good." 
Our thoughts on present things being determined 
by the objects before us, fall not under those indul- 
gences or excursion^ which I am now considering. 
But I cannot forbear, under this head, to caution pi- 
ous and tender minds, that are disturbed by the ir- 
ruptions of wicked imaginations, against too great 
dejection and too anxious alarms ; for thoughts are 
only criminal when they are first chosen and then 
voluntarily continued. 

*' Evil into the mind of God or mui 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or stain behind."* 

In futurity chiefly are the snares lodged by which 
the imagination is entangled. Futurity is the prop- 
er abode of hope and fear, with all their train and 
progeny of subordinate apprehensions and desires. 
In futurity events and chances are yet floating at 
large, without apparent connexion with their causes, 
and we therefore easily indulge the liberty of grat- 
ifying ourselves with a pleasing choice. To pick 
and cull among possible advantages is, as the civil 
law terms it, in vacuum venircj to take what belongs 
to nobody ; but it has this hazard in it, that we shall 
be unwilling to quit what we have seized, though an 
owner should be found. It is easy to think on that 
which may be gained, till at last we resolve to gain 
it, and to image the happiness of particular condi- 
tions till we can be easy in no other. We oughts 

«MViUnu 
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at least, to let our desires fix upon nothing in an^* 
other's power for the sake of our quiet, or in an- 
other's possession for the sake of our innocence. 
When a man finds himself led, though by a train of 
honest sentiments, to wish for that to which he has 
no right, he should start back as from a pitfall cover- 
ed with flowers. He that fancies he should benefit 
the public more in a great station than the man that 
fills it, will in time imagine it an act of virtue to sup- 
plant him; and as opposition readily kindles into 
hatred, his eagerness to do that good to which he 
is not called, will betray him to crimes which in his 
original scheme were never proposed. 

He, therefore, that would govern his actions by 
the laws of virtue, must regulate his thoughts by 
those of reason ; he must keep guilt from the re- 
cesses of his heart, and remember that the pleas* 
ures of fancy and the emotions of desire are more 
dangerous as they are more hidden, since they es- 
cape the awe of observation, and operate equally 
in every situation, without the concurrence of ex- 
ternal opportunities. 



THE PASSIONATE MAN DESCRIBED. 

** Yet oh ! remember, nor the god of wine, 
Nor Pythian Pfuzbus from his inmost shrine, 
Nor Dindymene, nor her priests possess'd, 
Can with their sounding cymbaLs shake the breast, 
Like fiirious anger." 

Hob.— FBANCis'i Tnau, 

The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of 
the seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his 
knowledge and benevolence, was, Be master of thy 
anger. He considered anger as i\M^ si^^\ ^v^^^ 

Vol, L-^L 
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of human life, the chief enemy both of public liap» 
piness and private tranquillity, and thought that he 
could not lay on posterity a stronger obligation to 
reverence his memory than by leaving them a sal- 
utary caution against this outrageous passion. 

To what latitude Periander might extend the 
word, the brevity of his precept will scarce allow 
us to conjecture. From anger, in its full import, 
protracted into malevolence and exerted in revenge, 
arise, indeed, many of the evils to which the life of 
man is exposed. By anger operating upon power are 
produced the subversion of cities, the desolation of 
countries, the massacre of nations, and all those 
dreadful and astonishing calamities which fill the 
histories of the world, and which could not be read 
at any distant point of time, when the passions stand 
neutral, and every motive and principle are left to 
its natural force, without some doi^bt of the truth 
of the relation, did we not see the same causes stiU 
tending to the same effects, and only acting with 
less vigour for want of the same concurrent oppor- 
tunities. 

But this gigantic and enormous species of anger 
falls not properly under the animadversion of a wri- 
ter, whose chief end js the regulation of common 
life, and whose precepts are to recommend them- 
selves by their general use. Nor is this essay in- 
tended to expose the tragical or fatal effects even of 
private malignity. The anger which I propose now 
for my subject, is such as makes those who indulge 
in it more troublesome than formidable, and ranks 
them rather with hornets and wasps than with bas- 
ilisks and lions. I have therefore prefixed a motto 
which characterizes this passion, not so much by 
the mischief that it causes as by the noise that it 
utters. 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals, 
known, and contentedly known, by the appellation 
of/fossumate men^ who imagine tlxe\i!ffieV<i«& ^tititled 
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by that distinction to be provoked on every slight 
occasion, and to vent their rage in vehement and 
fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and licen- 
tious reproaches.. Their rage, indeed, for the most 
part, fumes away in outcries of injury and protest- 
ations of vengeance, and seldom proceeds to actual 
violence, unless a drawer or linkboy falls in their 
way ; but they interrupt the quiet of those that hap- 
pen to be within the reach of their clamours, ob- 
stract the course of conversation, and disturb the 
enjoyment of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without un« 
derstanding or virtue, and are, therefore, not always 
treated with the severity which their neglect of 
the ease of all about them might justly provoke; 
they have obtained a kind of prescription for their 
folly, and are considered by their companions as 
under a predominant influence, that leaves them not 
masters of their conduct or language, as acting 
without consciousness, and rushing into mischief 
with a mist before their eyes ; they are therefore 
pitied rather than censured, and their sallies are 
passed over as the involuntary blows of a man agi- 
tated by the spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indignation, 
that men may be found of minds mean enough to 
be satisfied with this treatment ; wretches who are 
proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, and can* 
without shame and without regret, consider them- 
selves as receiving hourly pardons from their com- 
panions, and giving them continual opportunities of 
exercising their patience and boasting their clem- 
ency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks 
loose from reason, counteracts its own purposes. 
A passionate man, upon thei review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to offer to his pride, 
when he has considered bow 1[u& o\!Xi^%^'^ ^«t.^ 
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caused, why they were borne, and in what they are 
likely to end at last. 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
upon small occasions; for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot supply great evils as frequently as the man 
of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore, the first 
reflection upon his violence must show him that he 
is mean enough to be driven from his post by every 
petty incident, that he is the mere slave of casualty, 
and that his reason and virtue are in the power of 
the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagances, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always discover to himself. He that finds 
bis knowledge narrow and his arguments weak, and, 
by consequence, his suffrage not much regarded, is 
sometimes in hope of gaining that attention by his 
clamours which he cannot otherwise obtain, and is 

S leased with remembering that at least he made 
imself heard, that he had the power to interrupt 
those whom he could not confute, and suspend the 
decision which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their servants and domestics ; they feel 
their own ignorance, they see their own insignifi- 
eance; and therefore they endeavour, by their fury, 
to fright away contempt from before them, when 
they know it must follow them behind, and think 
themselves eminently masters when they see one 
foUy tamely complied with, only lest refusal or de<* 
lay should provoke them to a greater. 

These temptations cannot but be owned to have 
some force. It is so little pleasing to any man to 
see himself wholly overlooked in the mass of things, 
that he may be allowed to try a few expedients for 
procuring some kind of supplemental dignity, and 
use some endeavour to add weight, by the violence 
of his temper, to the lightness of his other powers. 
But this has now been long pxa,cl\%ed, ^\vi CoMud^ 
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opon the most exact estimate, not to produce ad* 
Tantages equal to its inconveniences ; for it appears 
not that a man can, by uproar, tumult, and bluster, al- 
ter any one^s opinion of his understanding, or gain 
influence, except over those whom fortune or nature 
have made his dependants. Ho may, by a steady 
perseverance in his ferocity, fright his children and 
harass his servants, but the rest of the world will 
look on and laugh ; and he will have the comfort at 
last of thinking that he lives only to raise contempt 
and hatred, emotions to which wisdom and virtue 
would be always unwilling to give occasion. He 
has contrived only to make those fear him whom 
every reasonable being is endeavouring to endear 
by kindness, and must content himself with the 
pleasure of a triumph obtained by trampling on them 
who could not resist. He must perceive that the 
apprehension which his presence causes is not the 
awe of his virtue, but the dread of his brutality, and 
that he has given up the felicity of being loved 
without gaining the honour of being reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill consequence of the fre-^ 
quent indulgence of this blustering passion, which 
a man, by often calling to his assistance, will teach 
in a short time to intrude before the summons, to 
rush upon him with resistless violence, and without 
any previous notice of its approach. He will find 
himself liable to be inflamed at the first touch of 
provocation, and unable to retain his resentment . 
till he has a full conviction of the offence, to propor- 
tion his anger to the cause, or to regulate it by pru- 
dence or by duty. When ia man has once suffered 
his mind to be thus vitiated, he becomes ctie of the 
most hateful and unhappy beings. He can give no ' 
security to himself that he shall not, at the next in- 
terview, alienate, by some sudden transport, his dear 
est friend ; or break out, upon some slight contra- 
diction, into such terms of rudeness ^,*a ^%.wTw<&N^t\)Kk 
perfectly forgotten. Whoevei coiwew^^*'^^^''*^^^^'^ 

L3 
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lives with the suspicion and solicitade of a man that 
plays with a tame tiger, always under a necessity 
of watching the moment in which the capricious sav- 
age shall begin to growl. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the Earl of 
Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves in 
his way when he was angry, because he was sure 
to recompense them for any indignities which he 
made them suffer. This is the round of a passion- 
ate man^s life ; he contracts debts when he is furi- 
ous, which his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him 
to discharge at the return of reason. He spends his 
time in outrage and acknowledgment, injury and 
reparation-. Or, if there be any who hardens him- 
self in oppression, and justifies the wrong because 
he has done it, his insensibility can make small part 
of his praise or his happiness ; he only adds delib- 
erate to hasty folly, aggravates petulance by contu- 
macy, and destroys the only plea that he can ofifer 
for the tenderness and patience of mankind. 

Yet even this degree of depravity we may be con- 
tent to pity, because it seldom wants a punishment 
equal to its guilt. Nothing is more despicable or 
more miserable than the old age of a passionate man. 
When the vigour of youth fails him, and his amuse- 
ments pall with frequent repetition, his occasional 
rage sinks by decay of strength into peevishness ; 
that peevishness, for want of novelty and variety, 
becomes habitual ; the world falls off from around 
him, and he is left, as Homer expresses it, to devour 
his own heart in solitude and contempt. 
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PROMISES OF SECRECY SHOULD BE INVI- 

OLABLE. 

** And let not wine or anger wrest 
Th' intrusted secret from your breast.'* 

Hob.— Fbancis's Trans, 

It is related by Quintus Curtius,that the Persians 
always conceived an invincible contempt of a man 
who had violated the laws of secrecy; for they 
thought that, however he might be deficient in the 
qu^ties requisite to actual excellence, the negative 
virtues at least were in his power ; and though he 
perhaps could not speak well if he was to try, it was 
fitill easy for him not to speak. 

In forming this opinion of the easiness of secre- 
cy, they seem to have considered it as opposed, not 
to treachery, but loquacity, and to have conceived 
the man whom they thus censured, not frighted by 
menaces to reveal, or bribed by promises to betray, 
but incited by the mere pleasure of talking, or some 
other motive equally trifling, to lay open his heart 
without reflection, and to let whatever be knew slip 
from him, only for want of power to retain it. 
Whether, by their settled and avowed scorn of 
thoughtless talkers, the Persians were able to dif- 
fuse to any great extent the virtue of taciturnity, we 
are hindered by the distance of those times from 
being able to discover, there being very few memoirs ^ 
remaining of the court of Persepolis, nor any dis- 
tinct accounts handed down to us of their office 
clerks, their ladies of the bedchamber, their attor- 
neys, their chambermaids, or their footmen. 

In these latter ages, though the old animosity 
against a prattler is still retained, it appears wholly 
to have lost its effect upon the ^ix<di\i(^voli£As^i^^N 
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for secrets are so seldom kept, that it may with 
some reason be doubted whether the ancients were 
not mistaken in their first posture, whether the 
quality of retention be so generally bestowed, and 
whether a secret has not some subtle volatility, by 
which it escapes imperceptibly at the smallest vent, 
or some power of fermentation, by which it ex- 
pands itself so as to burst the heart that will not 
give it wav. 

Those that study either the body or the mind of 
man, very often find the most specious and pleasing 
theory falling under the weight of contrary experi- 
ence ; and, instead of gratifying their vanity by in- 
ferring effects from causes, they are always reduced 
at last to conjecture causes from effects. That it 
is easy to be secret, the speculatist can demonstrate 
in his retreat, and therefore thinks himself justified 
in placing confidence ; the man of the world knows 
that, whether difiScult or not, it is uncommon, and 
therefore finds himself rather inclined to search 
after the reason of this universal failure in one of 
the most important duties of society. 

The vanity of being known to be trusted with a 
secret, is generally one of the chief motives to dis- 
close it ; for, however absurd it may be thought to 
boast an honour by an act which shows that it was 
conferred without merit, yet most men seem rather 
inclined to confess the want of virtue than of im- 
portance, and more willingly show their influence, 
though at the expense of their probity, than glide 
through life with no other pleasure than the private 
consciousness of fidelity; which, while it is pre- 
served, must be without praise, except from the 
single person who tries and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a secret, by which 

a man exempts himself from the reproaches of his 

conscience, and gratifies his pride without suffering 

himself to believe that -he impairs his virtue. He 

teUa the privAte affairs oC \qb puXtoa ox \a& V6&\A 
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only to those from whom he would not conceal his 
own ; he tells them to those who have no temptation 
to betray the truth, or with a denunciation or a cer- 
tain forfeiture of his friendship if he discovers that 
they become public. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the first ardour 
of kindness or love, for the sake of proving, by so 
important a sacrifice, sincerity or tenderness ; but 
with this motive, though it be strong in itself, van- 
ity concurs, since every man desires to be most 
esteemed by those whom he loves or with whom 
he converses, with whom he passes his hours of 
pleasure, and to whom he retires from business and 
from care. 

When the discovery of secrets is under consider- 
ation, there is always a distinction carefully to be 
made between our own and those of another ; those 
of which we are fully masters, as they affect only 
our own interest, and those which are I'eposited 
with us in trust, and involve the happiness or con- 
venience of such as we have no right to expose to 
hazard. To tell our own secrets is generally folly, 
but that folly is without guilt; to communicate 
those with which we are intrusted is always treach- 
ery, and treachery for the most part combined with 
folly. 

There have, indeed, been some enthusiastic and 
irrational zealots for friendship, who have maintain- 
ed, and perhaps believed, that one friend has a right 
to all that is in possession of another; and that, 
therefore, it is a violation of kindness to exempt any 
secret from this boundless confidence. According- 
ly, a late female minister of state* has been shame- 
less enough to inform the world, that she used, when 
she wanted to extract anything from her sovereign, 
to remind her of Montaigne's reasoning, who has 
determined that to tell a secret to a friend is no 

♦ Sarah, Dachess of MaiVbotcraL^--^. 
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breach of fidelity, because the number of persons 
trusted is not multiplied, a man and his friend being 
virtually the same. 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon any 
human understanding, or that an author could have 
advanced a position so remote from truth and rea- 
son, any other ways than as a declaimer, to show 
to what extent he could stretch his imagination, and 
with what strength he could press lus principle, 
would scarcely have been credible, had not this lady 
kindly shown us how far weakness may be deluded 
or indolence amused. But since it appears that 
even this sophistry has been able, with the help of 
a strong desire, to repose in quiet upon the under- 
standing of another to mislead honest intentions, 
and an understanding not contemptible,* it n^ay not 
be superfluous to remark^ that those things which 
are common among friends are only such as either 
possesses in his own right, and can alienate or de- 
stroy without injury to any other person. Without 
this limitation, confidence must run on without end, 
the second person may tell the secret to the third 
upon the same principle as he received it from the 
first, and a third may hand it forward to the fourth, 
till at last it is told in the round of friendship to 
them from whom it was the first intention to con- 
ceal it. 

The confidence which Gains has of the faithful- 
ness of Titius is nothing more than an opinion which 
himself cannot know to be true, and which Claudi- 
us, who first tells his secret to Caius, may know to 
be false ; and therefore the trust is transferred by 
Caius, if he reveal what has been told him to one 
from whom the person originally concerned would 
have withheld it ; and, whatever may be the event, 
Caius has hazarded the happiness of his friend, with- 
out necessity and without permission, and has put 

* That of Queen Aime.— O. 
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that trast in the hand of fortune which was given 
only to virtue. 

All the arguments upon which a man who is tell- 
ing the private affairs of another may ground his 
confidence of security, he must, upon reflection, 
know to be uncertain, because he finds them with- 
out effect upon himself. When he is imagining 
that Titius will be cautious, from a regard to his in- 
terest, his reputation, or his duty, he ought to re- 
flect that he is himself at that instant acting in op- 
position to all these reasons, and^ revealing what 
mterest, reputation, and duty direct him to conceal. 

Every one feels that in his own case he should 
consider the man incapable of trust who believed 
himself at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the 
first whom he should conclude deserving of his own 
confidence ; therefore Caius, in admitting Titius to 
the affairs imparted only to himself, must know that 
he violates his faith, since he acts contrary to the 
intention of Claudius, to whom that faith was given. 
For promises of friendship are like all others, use- 
less and vain unless they are made in some known 
sense, adjusted and acknowledged by both parties. 

I am not ignorant that many questions may be 
started relating to the duty of secrecy, where the 
affairs are of public concern; where subsequent 
reasons may arise to alter the appearance and na- 
ture of the trust ; that the manner in which the se- 
cret was told may change the degree of obligation ; 
and that the principles upon which a man is chosen 
for a confidant may not always equally constrain 
him. But these scruples, if not too intricate, are 
of too extensive consideration for my present pur- 
pose, nor are they such as generally occur in com- 
mon life ; and though casuistical knowledge be use- 
ful in proper hands, yet it ought by no means to be 
carelessly exposed, since most will use it rather to 
lull than to awaken their own consciences ; and the 
threads of reasoning, on which lm\.li\& ^\)»^\w\^^% 
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are frequently drawn to such subtilty, that 
eyes cannot perceive and common sensil 
not feel them. 

The whole doctrine, as well as practi 
crecy, is so perplexing and dangerous, tha 
him who is compelled to trust, I think him 
who is chosen to be trusted ; for he is 
volved in scruples without the liberty of 
the help of any other understanding; 1 
quently drawn into guilt under the appe; 
friendship and honesty; and sometimes 
to suspicion by the treachery of others, wl 
gaged without his knowledge in the same 
for he that has one confidant has geners 
and when he is at last betrayed, is in 
whom he shall fix the crime. 

The rules, therefore, that I shall propose 
ing secrecy, and from which I think it n< 
deviate, without long and exact delibera 
Never to solicit the knowledge of a sec 
willingly, nor without many limitations, 
such confidence when it is offered. Whei 
is once admitted, to consider the trust as 
high nature, important as society, and i 
truth, and therefore not to be violated for 
dental convenience or slight appearance 
trary fitness. 
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CONTRARIETY BETWEEN THE LIVES 
AND WRITINGS OF AUTHORS. 

** Sure such a varioas creature ne'er was known." 

HoB.—FRANCia's Trans, 

Among the many inconsistencies which folly pro- 
daces or infirmity suffers in the human mind, there 
has often been observed a manifest and striking 
contrariety between the life of an author and his 
writings ; and Milton, in a letter to a learned stran- 
^r, by whom he had been visited, with great rea- 
son congratulates himself upon the consciousness 
of being found equal to his own character, and hav- 
ing preserved in a private and familiar interview 
that reputation which his works had procured him. 

Those whom the appearance of virtue or the 
evidence of genius have tempted to a nearer knowl- 
edge of the writer in whose performances they may 
be found, have indeed had frequent reason to re- 
pent their curiosity : the bubble that sparkled before 
them has become common water at the touch ; the 
phantom of perfection has vanished when they 
wished to press it to their bosom. They have lost 
the pleasure of imagining how far humanity may 
be exalted, and, perhaps, felt themselves less in- 
clined to toil up the steeps of virtue, when they ob- 
serve those who seem best able to point the way 
loiterinff below, as either afraid of the labour or 
doubtfiu of the reward. 

It* has long been the custom of the Oriental mon- 
archs to hide themselves in gardens and palaces, to 
avoid the conversation of mw^ind, and to be known 
to their subjects only by their edicts. The a9X!CLe 
policy ia no leas necessary to laiica \3cl^V n«tvV^'«^ ^Oq»2^ 

Vol. /.— M 
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to him that governs ; for men would not more p^ ^ 
tiently submit to be taught than commanded by ' , 
one known to have the same follies and weaknesses 
with themselves. A sudden intruder into the closet 
of an author would perhaps feel equal indignation 
with the officer who, having long solicited admis- 
sion into the presence of Sardanapalus, saw him 
not consulting upon laws, inquiring into grievances, 
or modelling armies, but employed in feminine 
amusements, and directing the ladies in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for 
many reasons a jnan writes much better than he 
lives. For, without entering into refined specula- 
tions, it may be shown much easier to design than 
to perform. A man proposes his schemes of life 
in a state of abstraction and disengagement, exempt 
from the enticements of hope, the solicitations of 
affection, the importunities of appetite, or the de- 
pressions of fear, and is in the same state with him 
that teaches upon land the art of navigation, to 
whom the sea is always smooth and the wind al- 
ways prosperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with 
the difference between pure science, which has to 
do only with ideas, and the application of its laws 
to the use of life, in which they are constrained to 
submit to the imperfection of matter and the in- 
fluence of accidents. Thus, in moral discussions, it 
is to be remembered that many impediments ob- 
struct our practice which very easily give way to 
theory. The speculatist is only in danger of erro- 
neous reasoning ; but the man involved in life has 
his own passions and those of others to encounter, 
and is embarrassed with a thousand inconveniences) 
which confound him with variety of impulse, and 
either perplex or obstruct his way. He is forced 
to act without deliberation, and is obliged to choose ' 
before he can examine ; he is surprised by sudden 
aIteraU(Ha of the state of tbmg^Sv^^ ^^caxi^*^'^^^ 
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measures according to superficial appearances ; he 
is led by others, either because he is indolent or 
because he is timorous ; he is sometimes afraid to 
know what is right, and sometimes finds friends or 
enemies diligent to deceive him. 

We are therefore not to wonder that most fail, 
amid tumult, and snares, and danger, in the observ- 
ance of those precepts which they lay down in soli- 
tude, safety, and tranquillity, with a mind unbi- 
ased and with liberty unobstructed. It is the con- 
dition of our present state to see more than we can 
attain ; the exactest vigilance and caution can never 
maintain a single day of unmingled innocence, 
much less can the utmost efforts of incorporated 
mind reach the summits of speculative virtue. 

It is, however, necessary for the idea of perfec- 
tion to be proposed, that we may have some object 
to which our endeavours are to be directed ; and he 
that is the most deficient in the duties of his life, 
makes some atonement for his faults if he warns 
others against his own failings, and hinders, by the 
salubrity of his admonitions, the contagion of his 
example. 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than 
to charge with hypocrisy him that expresses zeal 
for those virtues which he neglects to practise; 
since he may be sincerely convmced of the advan- 
tages of conquering his passions without having 
yet obtained the victory, as a man may be confident 
of the advantages of a voyage or a journey without 
having coilrage or industry to undertake it, and may 
honestly recommend to others those attempts which 
he neglects himself. 

The interest which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening themselves against every motive 
to amendment, has disposed them to give to these 
contradictions, when they can be produced against 
the cause of virtue, that weight which, thft^ ^vVV^OLOk^ 
allow them in any olkei cajafe. ^Xve^ ^bfe»\as».'^s5w 
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ia oppcMition to their interest, without supposing 
that they do not know it ; those who give way to 
the sudden violence of passion, and forsake the 
most important pursuits for petty pleasures, are not 
supposed to have changed their opinions or to ap- 
prove their own conduct. In moral and religious 
questions alone, they determine the sentiments hy 
the actions, and charge every man with endeavour- 
ing to impose upon the world whose writings are 
not confirmed by his lifd. They never consider 
that themselves neglect or practise something every 
^day inconsistently with their own settled judgment, 
nor discover that the conduct of the advocates for 
virtue can little increase or lessen the obligations 
of their dictates ; argument is to be invalidated only 
by argument, and is in itself of the same force, 
whether or not it convinces him by whom it is pro- 
posed. 

Yet, since this prejudice, however unreasonable, 
is always likely to have some prevalence, it is the 
duty of every man to take care lest he should hin- 
der the efficacy of his own instructions. When he 
desires to gain the belief of others, he should show 
that he believes himself; and when he teaches the 
fitness of virtue by his reasonings, he should, by his 
example, prove its possibility. Thus much, at least, 
may be required of him, that he shall not act worse 
than others because he writes better; nor imagine 
that, by the merit of his genius, he may claim in- 
dulgence beyond mortals of the lower classes, and 
be excused for want of prudence or neglect of virtue. 

Bacon, in his history of the winds, after having 
offered something to the imagination as desirable, 
often proposes lower advantages in its place to the 
reason as attainable. The same method may be 
sometimes pursued in moral endeavours which this 
philosopher has observed in natural inquiries ; hav- 
ing first set positive and absolute exceUence before 
us, we may be pardoned tYiougyi ^e «^s^ ^^syvrck v^ 
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humbler virtue, trying, however, to keep our point 
always In vieW, and struggling not to lose ground 
though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he for 
a long time concealed the consecration of himself 
to the stricter duties of religion, lest, by spme flagi- 
tious and shamefill actions, he should bring piety 
into disgrace. For the same reason, it may be pru- 
dent for a writer, who apprehends that he shall not 
enforce his own maxima by his domestic character* 
to conceal his name that be may not injure them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whose curi- 
osity to gain a more familiar knowledge of suc- 
cessful writers is not so much prompted by an 
opinion of their power to improve as to delight, 
and who expect from them not arguments against 
vice, or dissertations on temperance or justice, but 
flights of wit and sallies of pleasaatry, or, at least, 
acute remarks, nice distinctions, justness of senti- 
ment, and elegance of diction. 

This expectation is, indeed, specious and proba^ 
ble, and yet, such is the fate of all human hopes, 
that it is very often frustrated, and those who raise 
admiration by their books disgust by their com- 
pany. A man of letters, for the most part, spends 
m the privacies of study that season of life in 
which the manners are to be softened into ease and 
polished into elegance; and, when he has gained 
knowledge enough to be respected, has neglected 
the mi'nuter acts by which he might have pleased. 
When he enters life, if his temper be soft and tim- 
orous, he is diffident and bashful, from the knowl- 
edge of his defects: or if he was born with spirit 
and resolution, he is ferocious and arrogant, from 
the consciousness of his merit; he is either dis- 
sipated by the awe of company, and unable to recol- 
lect his reading and arrange his arguments, or he 
is hot and dogmatical, quick in oppoaitioo^ aad tA- 

M9 
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Baeiow in defence, di n bir d by bis own i 
and contoed bj bis baste to triiDnph. 

The graces of writing and OHnreraatioi 
different kinds ; and iboa^ be who excel 
night hare been, with opportonities and app 
equally soccesaful in the other, yet, as man; 
by extemporary talk, thoogh ntteily nnaci 
with the more accurate method and more 1 
beantiea which composition requires, so it 
possible that men wholly accustomed to i 
study ffiay be without that readiness of coi 
and affluence of language always necessar 
loquial entertainment. They may want ad 
watch the hints which conversation offers 
display of their particular attainments, or tl 
be so much unfurnished with matter on < 
subjects, that discourse not professedly 
glides over them as heterogeneous bodies, 
admitting their conceptions to mix in thecin 

A transition from an author^t book to his 
sation is too often like an entrance into a la 
after a distant prospect. Remotely, we see 
but spires of temples and turrets of palai 
Imagine it the residence of splendour, grand 
magnifloenoe ; but, when we have passed tl 
we And it perplexed with narrow passaj 
graced with deispicable cottages, embanrasi 
obstructions, and clouded with smoke. 
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THE CONSIDERATION OF THE BREVITY OP 
UFE SHOULD MODERATE OUR PASIONS. 

" Let those weak minds who live in doubt and fear, 
To juggling priests for oracles repair; 
One certain hour of death to each decreed, 
My fix*d, my certain soul from doubt has freed.** 

LucjLif.— Rowi*s Tnmf. 

It is recorded of some .Eastern raonarch, that he 
kept an officer in his house whose employment it 
was to remind him of his mortality, by calling out 
every morning at a stated hour, Rememberj ffrince, 
that thou shalt die / And the contemplation of the 
frailness and uncertainty of our present state ap- 
peared of so much importance to Solon of Athens, 
that he left this precept to future ages : Keep thine 
eye fixed upon the end of life, 

A frequent and attentive prospect of that moment 
which must put a period to all our schemes and de- 
prive us of all our acquisitions, is indeed of the ut- 
most efficacy to the just and rational regulation of 
our lives ; nor would ever anything wicked, or often 
anything absurd, be undertaken or prosecuted by 
him who should begin every day with a serious re- 
flection that he is tK>rn to die. 

The disturbers of our happiness in this world are 
our desires, our griefs, and our fears; and to all 
these, the consideration of mortality is a certsun and 
adequate remedy. Think, says Epictetus, frequently 
on poverty, banishment, and death, and thou wilt 
then never indulge violent desires or give up thy 
heart to mean sentiments. 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on just ob- 
servation, will easily be granted when we reflect 
how that vehemence of eagerness after the common 



I 
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objects of parsoit is kindled in our minds. We rep- 
resent to ourselves the ^pleasures of some future 
possession, and suffer our thoughts to dwell atten- 
tively^ upon it, till it has wholly engrossed the ima- 
gination, and permits us not to conceive any happi- 
ness but its attainment, or any misery but its loss; 
every other satisfaction which the bounty of Provi- 
dence has scattered over life, is neglected as incon- 
siderable in comparison of the great object which 
we have placed before us, and is thrown from us 
as encumbering our activity, or trampled under foot 
as standing in our way. 

Every man has experienced how much of this ar- 
dour has been remitted when a sharp or tedious 
sickness has set death before his eyes. The exten- 
sive influence of greatness, the glitter of wealth, the 
praises of admirers, and the attendance of suppli' 
cants, have appeared vain and empty things when 
the last hour seemed to be approaching; and the 
same appearence they would always have if the 
same thought was always predominant. We should 
then And the absurdity of stretching out our arms 
incessantly to grasp that which we cannot keep, 
and wearing out our lives in endeavours to add new 
turrets to the fabric of ambition, when the founda- 
tion itself is shsdcing, and the ground on which it 
Bt&nds is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to desire ; we are un- 
easy at the attainments of another, according as we 
think our own happiness would be advanced by the 
addition of that which he withholds from us ; and 
therefore, whatever depresses immoderate wishes, 
will, at the same time, set the heart free from the ^ 
corrosion of envy, and exempt us from that vice ' 
which is, ahave most others, tormenting to our- 
selves, hateful to the world, and productive of mean 
artifices and sordid projects. He that considers 
how soon he must close his life, will find nothing 
of.Bo much importance as to.c\o&&*\v iNe!iX\ sx^ v^ 
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therefore, look urith indifference upon whatever is 
useless to that purpose. Whoever reflects frequent* 
ly upon the uncertainty of his own duration, will 
fiad out that the state of others is not more perma- 
nent, and that what can confer nothing on himself 
very desirable, cannot so much improve the condi* 
tion of a rival as to make him much superior to 
those from whom he has carried the prize ; a prize 
too mean to deserve a very obstinate opposition. 

Even grief, that passion to which the virtuous and 
tender mind is particularly subject, will be obviated 
or alleviated by the same thoughts. It will be ob- 
viated if all the blessings of our condition are en. 
joyed with a constant sense of this uncertain tenure. 
If we remember that whatever we possess is to 
be in our hands but a very little time, and that the 
little which our lively hopes can promise us may be 
made less by ten thousand accidents, we shall not 
much repine at a loss of which we cannot estimate 
the value, but of which, though we are not able to 
tell the least amount, we know with sufficient cer- 
tainty the greatest, and are convinced that the great- 
est is not much to t>e regretted. 

But if any passion has so much usurped our un- 
derstanding as not to suffer us to enjoy advantages 
with the moderation prescribed by reason, it is not 
too late to apply this remedy when we find our- 
selves sinking under sorrow, and inclined to pine 
for that which is irrecoverably vanished. We may 
then usefully revolve the uncertainty of our own 
condition, and the folly of lamenting that from which, 
if it had stayed a little longer, we should ourselves 
have been taken away. 

With regar4 to the sharpest and most meltmg sor- 
row, that which arises from the loss of those whom 
we have loved with tenderness, it may be observed, 
that friendship between mortals can be contracted 
on no other terms than that one must aomfi tuae 
moam for the other's death; aai t\»sk ^wiNsf^'s^- 
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wayfi yield to the surviver one consolation propor- 
tionate to his affliction ; for the pain, whatever it 
be, that he himself feels, his friend has escaped. 

Nor is fear, the most overbearing and resistless 
of all our passions, less to be temperated by this uni- 
versal medicine of the mind. The frequent con- 
templation of death, as it shows the vanity of all hu- 
man good, discovers likewise the lightness of all 
terrestrial evil, which certainly can last no longer 
than the subject upon which it acts ; and, according 
to the old observation, must be shorter as it is more 
violent. The most cruel calamity which misfortune 
can produce, must, by the necessity of nature, be 
quickly at an end. The soul cannot long be held 
in prison, but will fly away, and leave a lifeless body 
to human malice : 

" And soaring mocks the broken frame below." 

The utmost that we can threaten to one another 
is that death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, 
but cannot retard^ and from which, therefore, it can- 
not become a wise man to buy a reprieve at the ex- 
pense of virtue, since he knows not how small a 
portion of time he can purchase, but knows that, 
whether short or long, it will be made less valuable 
by the remembrance of the price at which it has 
been obtained. He is sure that he destroys his hap- 
piness, but is not sure that he lengthens his life. 

The known shortness of life, as it ought to mod- 
erate our passions, may likewise, with equal propri- 
ety, contract our designs. There is not time for 
thJe most forcible genius and most active industry 
to extend its effects beyond a certain sphere. To 
project the conquest of the world is the madness of 
mighty princes ; to hope for excellence in every sci- 
ence has been the folly of literary heroes ; and both 
have found, at last, that they have panted for a height 
of eminence denied to humanity, and have lost many 
oppartuaities of ma)ung iheiii&eVve^\)&^l\i^^'dsA\:i»!^ 
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py by a vain ambition of obtaining a species of hon- 
our which the eternal laws of Providence have 
placed beyond the reach of man. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
are recorded in the histories of the world, bat are 
of little use to the bulk of mankind, who seem very 
little interested in admonitions against errors which 
they cannot commit. But the fate of learned am- 
bition is a proper snbject for every scholar to con- 
sider; for who has not had occasion to regret the 
dissipation of great abilities in a boundless multi- 
plicity of pursuits, to lament the sudden desertion of 
excellent designs upon the offer of some other sub- 
ject made inviting by its novelty, and to observe the 
inaccuracy and deficiencies of works left unfinish- 
ed by too great an extension of the plan ? 

It is always pleasing to observe how much more 
our minds can conceive than our bodies can per- 
form ! yet it is our duty, while we continoe in thia 
complicated state, to regulate one part of our com- 
position by some regard to the other. We are not 
to indulge our corporeal appetites with i^smres 
that impair our intellectual vigour, nor gratify our 
minds with schemes which we know our lives must 
fail in attempting to execute. The uncertainty of 
oor duration ought at once to set bounds to our de- 
signs and add incitements to our industry; and 
when we find ourselves inclined either to immensi- 
ty in our schemes or sluggishness in our endeavours^ 
we may either check or animate ourselves by rec* 
ollecting, with' the father of physic, that art is long 
ond life is short* 
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ODIOUSNESS AND FOLLY OF AFFEC 

TATION. 

** Such pageantry be to the people shown ; 
There Doast ihj horse's trappings and thy own ; 
I know thee to thy bottom, from within 
Thy shallow centre, to thy utmost skin." 

PiBsius.— Dryden's T^fmu. 

Amono the numerous stratagems by which pride 
endeaTOurs to recommend folly to regard, there is 
scarcely one that meets with less success than af- 
fectation, or a perpetual disguise of the real charac- 
ter by fictitious appearances; whether it be that 
every man hates falsehood, from the natural congru- 
ity of truths to his faculties of reason, or that every 
man is jealous of the honour of his understanding, 
and thinks his discernment consequently called in 
question whenever anything is exhibited under a 
borrowed form. 

This averuon to all kinds of disguise, whatever 
be its cause, is universally diffused and incessantly 
in action ; nor is it necessary that, to exasperate de- 
testation or excite contempt, any interest should be 
invaded, any competition attempted ; it is sufilcient 
that there is an mtention to deceive, an intention 
which every heart swells to oppose, and every 
tongue is busy to detect. 

The hatred which dissimulation always draws 
upon itself is so great, that if I did not know how 
much cunning diners from wisdom, I should won- 
der that any men have so little knowledge of their 
own interest as to aspire to wear a mask for life ; 
to tiT to impose upon the world a character to 
which they feel themaelvea voidi oi ^xc^ \\s&t claim ; 
and to liazard their quiet, lYieu l«xGke)«SL^^N«ii>^^\i 
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profit, by exposing themselTes to the danger of that 
reproach, malevolence, and neglect which such a 
discovery as they have always to fear will certain- 
ly bring upon them. 

It might be imagined that the pleasure of reputa- 
tion should consist in the satisfaction of having our 
opinion of our own merit confirmed by the suffrage 
of the public ; and that to be extolled for a quality 
which a man knows himself to want, should give 
him no other happiness than to be mistaken for the 
owner of an estate over which he chances to be 
travelling. But he who subsists upon affectation 
knows nothing of this delicacy ; like a desperate ad- 
venturer in commerce, he takes up reputation upon 
trust, mortgages possessions which he never had, 
and enjoys, to the fatal hour of bankruptcy, though 
with a thousand terrors and anxieties, the unneces- 
sary splendour of borrowed riches. 

Affectation is always to be distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the art of counterfeiting those 
qualities which we might, with innocence and safety, 
be known to want. Thus the man who, to carry 
on any fraud or to conceal any crime, pretends to 
rigours of devotion and exactness of life, is guilCy 
of hypocrisy ; and his guilt is greater, as the end 
for which he puts on the false appearance is more 
pernicious. But he that, with an awkward address 
and unpleasing countenance, boasts of the conquests 
made by him among the ladies, and counts over the 
Uiousands which he might have possessed if he 
would have submitted to the yoke of matrimony, is 
chargeable only with affectation. Hypocrisy is the 
necessary burden of villany, affectation part of the 
chosen trappings of folly ; the one completes a vil- 
lain, the other only finishes a fop. Contempt is the 
proper punishment of affectation, and detestation 
^e just consequence of hypocrisy. 

With the hypocrite it is not at present my inten- 
tion to expoaiulate, though eireuYift tD[v^x^\KQ0&^ 

Vol. /.— N 
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tbe excellence of virtue by the necessity of seem- 
ing to be virtuous ; but the man of affectation may, 
perhaps, be reclaimed, by finding how little he is 
likely to gain by perpetual constraint and incessant 
vigilance, and how much more securely he might 
make his way to esteem by cultivating real, than Ss- 
playing counterfeit qualities. 

Everything future is to be estimated by a wise 
nan in proportion to the probability of attaining it, 
and its value When attained ; and neither of these 
considerations will inuch contribute to the encour'> 
agement of affectation. For, if the pinnacles of 
^me be at best slippery, how unsteady must bis 
footing be who stands upon pinnacles without found- 
ation I If praise be made, by the inconstancy and 
maliciousness of those who must confer it, a bless^ 
ing which no man can promise himself from the 
most conspicuous merit and vigorous industry, how 
faint must be the hope of gaining it, when the un- 
certainty is multiplied by the weakness of the pre- 
tensions ! He that pursues fame with just claims, 
trusts his happiness to the winds ; but he th&t en- 
deavours after it by false merit, has to fear not only 
the violence of the storm, but the leaks of his ves- 
sel. Though he should happen to keep above wa- 
ter for a time, by the- help of a soft breeze and a 
calm sea, at the first gust he must inevitably found- 
er, with this melancholy reflection, that, if he would 
have been content with his natural station, he might 
have escaped his calamity. Affectation may possi- 
bly succeed for a time, and a man may, by great at- 
tention, persuade others that he really has the qual- 
ities of which he presumes to boast; but the hour 
will come when he should exert them, and then, 
whatever he enjoyed in praise, he must suffer in re- 
proach. 

Applause and admiration are by no means to be 

counted among the necessaries of life, and there- 

fon any indirect arts to obVwk\\i«aL>DAM^\«r3'^^ 
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claim to pardon or compassion. There is scarcely 
any maa without some valuable or improvable 
qualities, by which he might always secure himself 
from contempt. .And perhaps exemption from ig- 
nominy is the most eligible reputation, as freedom 
from pain is, among some philosophers, the defini- 
tion of happiness. 

If we therefore compare the value of the praise 
obtained by fictitious excellence, even while the 
cheat is yet undiscovered, with that kindness which 
every man may suit by his virtue, and that esteem 
to which most men may rise by common under- 
standing steadily and honestly applied, we shall find 
that when from the adscititious happiness all the de- 
ductions are made by fear and casualty, there will 
remain nothing equiponderant to the security of 
truth. The state of the possessor of humble virtue^ 
to the affecter of great excellences, is that of a small 
cottage of stone to the palace raised with ice by 
the Empress of Russia ; it was for a time splendid 
md luminous, but the first sunshine melted it to no- 
tbmg. 



WIT AND LEARNING ; AN ALLEGORY. 

** Without a genius learning soars in vain ; 
And without learning genius sinks again ; 
Their force united crowns the sprightly reign." 

Hob.~Elphin8Ton's Trans. 

Wit and Learning were the children of Apollo 
by different mothers : Wit was the offspring of Eu- 
pnrosyne, and resembled her in cheerful m^ss and 
vivacity : Learning was born of Sophia, and retained 
her seriousness and caution. As their mothers Were 
mals, they were bred up by \\v&m lt^\Sk>^^v& \sce^ 
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in habitual opposition; and all means were so io« 
cessantly employed to impress upon them a hatred 
and contempt of each other, that though Apollo, 
who foresaw the ill effects of their discord, endeav- 
oured to soften them by dividing his regard equally 
between them, yet his impartiality and kindne^ 
were without effect; the material animosity was 
deeply rooted, having been intermingled with their 
£rst ideas, and was confirmed every hour, as fresh 
opportunities occurred of everting it. No sooner 
were they of age to be received into the apartments 
of the other celestials, than Wit began to entertain 
Venus at her toilet by aping the solemnity of Learn- 
ing, and Learning to divert Minerva at her loom by 
exposing the blunders and ignorance of Wit. 

Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually in- 
creasing by the encouragement which^^ach received 
from those whom their mothers had persuaded to 
patronise and support them ; and longed to be ad- 
jnitted to the table of Jupiter, not so much for the 
hope of gaining honour as of excluding a rival from 
all pretensions to regard, and of putting an ever- 
lasting stop to the progress of that influence which 
either believed the other to have obtained by mean 
arts and false appearances. 

At last the day came when they were both, with 
the usual solemnities, received into the class of su- 

gerior deities, and allowed to take nectar from the 
and of Hebe. But from that hour Conconl lost 
her authority at the table of Jupiter. The rivals, 
animated by their new dignity and incited by the 
alternate applauses of the associate powers, har« 
assed each other by incessant contests with such 
a regular vicissitude of victory that neither was de- 
pressed. 

It was observable that, at the beginning of every 

debate, the advantage was on the side of Wit ; and 

that, at the first sallies, the whole assembly sparkled, 

according to Homef a ex^veaavoti^mx^cixniATXYQ^^ifisJQr 
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Me merritnent. But Learning would reserve her 
strength till the burst of applause was over, and the 
languor with which the violence of joy is always 
succeeded, began to promise more calm and patient 
attention. She then attempted her defence, and by 
comparing one part of her antagonist's objections 
with another, commonly made him confute himself; 
or, by showing how small a part of the question he 
had taken into his view, proved that his opinion 
could have no weight. The audience began gradu* 
ally to lay aside their prepossessions, and rose, at 
last, with greater veneration for Learning, but with 
greater kindness for Wit. 

Their conduct was, whenever they desired to rec* 
ommend themselves to distinction, entirely oppo- 
site. Wit was daring and adventurous; Learning 
cautious and deliberate. Wit thought nothing re- 
proachful but dulness ; Learning was afraid of no 
imputation but that of error. Wit answered before 
he understood, lest his quickness of apprehension^ 
should be questioned ; Learning paused where there 
was no difficulty, lest any insidious sophism should 
lie undiscovered. Wit perplexed every debate by 
rapidity and confusion ; Learning tried the hearers 
with endless distinctions, and prolonged the dispute 
without advantage, by proving that which never was 
denied. Wit, in hopes of shining, would venture to 
produce what he had not considered, and often suc- 
ceeded beyond his own expectation by following 
the train of a lucky thought ; Learning would reject 
every new notion, for fear of being entangled in 
consequences which she could not foresee, and was 
often hindered by her caution from pressing her ad- 
vantages and subduing her opponent. 

Both had prejudices which in some degree hin- 
dered their progress towards perfection, and left 
them open to attacks. Novelty was the darling of 
Wit, and antiquity of Learning. To Wit^ all t^va.t 
W99 new was specious; to Lq^xixv\\%> ^Xia^^*^^'^ 
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was ancient was venerable, li^t, however, seldom 
flailed to divert those whom he could not convince, 
and to convince was not often his ambition ; Learn- 
ing always supported her opinion with so many col- 
latersd' truths, that, when the cause was decided 
against her, her arguments were remembered with 
admiration. 

Nothing was more common on either side than 
to quit their proper characters, and to hope for a 
complete conquest by the use of the weapons which 
had been employed against them. Wit would some- 
times labour a syllogism, and Learning distort her 
features with a jest ; but they always suffered by 
the experiment, and betrayed themselves to confu- 
tation or contempt. The seriousness of Wit was 
without dignity, and the merriment of Leanrnig with- 
out vivacity. 

Their contests, by long continuance, grew at last 
important, and the divinities broke into parties. 
Wit was taken into the protection of the laugh- 
ter-loving Venus, had a retinue allowed him of 
Smiles and Jests, and was often permitted to dance 
among the Graces. Learning still continued the 
favourite of Minerva, and seldom went out of her 
palace without a train of the severer virtues. Chas- 
tity, Temperance, Fortitude, and Labour. Wit, fa- 
miliar with Malice, had a son named Satyr, who 
followed him, carrying a quiver filled with poisoned 
arrows, which, where they once drew blood, could 
by no skill ever be extracted. Ttiese arrows he 
frequently shot at Learning, when she was most 
earnestly or usefully employed, engaged in abstruse 
inquiries, or giving instructions to her followers. 
Minierva therefore deputed Criticism to her aid, who 
generally broke the point of Satyr's arrows, turned 
them aside, or retorted them on himself. 

Jupiter was at last angry that the peace of the 
heavenly regions should be in perpetual danger of 
fiolMtioB, ana resolved to diamVAa t);i«%« XtQ\i^««(»&fl^ - 
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antagonista to the lower worid. Hither therefore 
they came, and carried on their ancient quarrel 
among mortals, nor was either long without zeal- 
ous votaries. Wit, by his gayety, captivated the 
young ; and Learning, by her authority, influenced 
the old. Their power quickly appeared by very 
eminent efTects ; theatres were built for the recep- 
tion of Wit; and colleges eiidowed for the resi- 
dence of Learning. Each party endeavoured to 
outvie the other in cost and magnificence, and to 
propagate an opinion that it was necessary, from 
the first entrance into life, to enlist in one of the 
factions ; and that none could hope for the regard 
of either divinity who had once entered the temple 
of the rival power. 

There were, indeed, a class of mortals by whom 
Wit and Learning were equally disregarded ; these 
were the devotees of Plutus, the god of riches : 
among these it seldom happened that the gayety of 
Wit could raise a smile, or the eloquence of Learn- 
ing procure attention. In revenge of this contempt, 
they agreed to incite their followers against them ; 
but the forces that were sent on those expeditions 
frequently betrayed their trust ; and, in contempt of 
the orders which they had received, flattered the 
rich in public while they scorned them in their 
hearts; and when, by this treachery, they had 
obtained the favour of Plutus, affected to look with 
an air of superiority on those who still rejusiined in 
the service of Wit and Learning. 

Disgusted with these desertions, the two rivals 
at the same time petitioned Jupiter for readmission 
to their native habitations. Jupiter thundered on 
the right hand, and they prepared to obey the hap- 
py summons. Wit readily spread his wings and 
soared aloft, bnt, not being able to see far, was be- 
wildered in the pathless immensity of the ethereal 
spaces. Learning, who knew the way, shook her 
fHmoDs; butf for want of naUunW\^QraI^^^^^^»^ 
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take short flights ; so, after many efforts, they both 
sunk again to the ground, and learned from their 
mutual distress the necessity of union. They 
therefore joined their hands and renewed their 
flight ; Learning was borne up by the vigour of Wit, 
and Wit guided by the perspicacity of Learning. 
They soon reached the dwellings of Jupiter, and 
were so endeared' to each other that they lived 
afterward in perpetual concord. Wit persuaded 
Learning to converse with the Graces, and Learn- 
ing engaged Wit in the service of the Virtues. 
They were now the favourites of all the powers of 
heaven, and gladdened every banquet by their pres- 
ence. They soon after married, at the command of 
Jupiter, and had a numerous progeny of Arts and 
Sciences. 



PRESUMPTION AND DESPONDENCY. 

*' For they can conquer who believe they can." 

ViKO.— Dsydim's Trmt, 

Thbrb are some vices and errors, which, though 
often fatal to those in whom they are found, have yet, 
by the universal consent of mankind, been consid- 
ered as entitled to some degree of respect, or have 
at least been exempted from contemptuous infamy, 
and condemned by the severest moralists with pity 
rather than detestation. 

A constant and invariable example of this seneral 
partiality will be found in the different regard which 
has always been shown to rashness and cowardice ; 
two vices, of which, though they may be conceived 
equally distant from the middle point where true 

/brtitude is piaced, aad may «q$]Ai\:^ '\u\mx^ ^sl^^ '^>abr> 
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lie or private interest, yet the one is never mention- 
ed without some kind of veneration, and the other 
always (considered as a topic of unlimited and licen- 
tious censure, on which all the virulence of reproach 
may be lawfully exerted. 

The same distinction is made by the common 
suffrage between profusion and avarice, and per- 
haps between many other opposite vices ; and as I 
have found reason to pay great regard to the voice 
of the people, in cases where knowledge has been 
forced upon them by experience, without long de- 
ductions or deep researches, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that this distribution of respect is not without 
some agreement with the nature of things ; and that 
in the faults which are thus invested with extra- 
ordinary privileges, there are generally some latent 
principles of merit, some possibilities of future vir- 
tue, which may, by degrees, break from obstruction, 
and by time and opportunity be brought into act. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more 
easy to take away superfluities than to supply de- 
fects ; and therefore he that is culpable, because he 
has passed the middle point of virtue, is always ac- 
counted a fairer object of hope than he who fails 
by falling short. The one has all that perfection 
requires, and more, but the excess may be easily 
retrenched; the other wants the qualities requisite 
to excellence, and who can tell how he shall obtain 
them? We are certain that the horse may be 
taught to keep pace with his fellows ; whose fault is 
it that he leaves them behind! We know that a 
few strokes of the axe will lop a cedar ; but what 
arts of cultivation can elevate a shrub ? 

To walk with circumspection and steadiness in 
the right path, at an equal distance between the ex- 
tremes of error, ought to be the constant endeavour 
of every reasonable being ; nor can I think those 
teachers of moral wisdom much to be honoured as 
benefactors to mankind, who ace ^^ vi^ ^\&3^^^^=!^ 
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upon the difficulty of our duties, and providing rath- 
er excuses for vice than incentives to virtue. 

But since to most it will happen often, and to all 
sometimes, that there will be a deviation towards 
one side or the other, we ought always to employ 
our vigilance with most attention on that enemy 
from which there is the greatest danger, and to stray, 
if we must stray, towards those parts from whence 
we may quickly and easily return. 

Among other opposite qualities of the mind which 
may become dangerous, though in different degrees, 
I have often had occasion to consider the contrary 
effects of presumption and despondency ; of heady 
confidence, which promises victory without contest, 
and heartless pusillanimity, which shrinks back from 
the thought of great undertakings, and confounds 
difficulty with impossibility, and considers all ad- 
vancement towards any new attainment as irrever- 
sibly prohibited. 

Presumption will be easily corrected. Every ex- 
' periment will teach caution, and miscarriages will 
hourly show that attempts are not always rewarded 
with success. The most precipitate ardour will in 
time be taught the necessity of methodical grada- 
tion and preparatory measures ; and the most da- 
ring confidence be convinced that neitlier merit nor 
abilities can command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and activity that 
they are always hastening to their own reforma- 
tion ; because they incite us to try whether our ex* 
pectations are well grounded, and therefore detect 
the deceits which they are apt to occasion. But 
timidity is a disease of the mind more obstinate and 
fatal ; for a man, once persuaded that any impedi- 
ment is insup>erable, has given it, with respect to 
himself, that strength and weight which it had not 
before. He can scarcely strive with vigour and 
perseverance when he has no hope of gaining the 
yictory; aad since he never vnW. Vr} X]^:^ «x\^tk9|^ 
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can never discover the unreasonableness of his 
fears. 

There is often to be found in men devoted to lit* 
erature a kind of intellectual cowardice, which, 
whoever converses much among them, may observe 
frequently to depress the alacrity of enterprise, and, 
by consequence, to retard the improvement of sci- 
ence. They have annexed to every species of 
knowledge some chimerical character of terror and 
inhibition, which they transmit, without much re- 
flection, fromt)ne to another; they first fright them- 
selves, and then propagate the panic to their schol- 
ars and acquaintance. One study is inconsistent 
with a lively imagination, another with a solid judg- 
ment ; one is improper in the early part of life, an- 
other requires so much time that it is not to be at- 
tempted at an advanced age ; one is dry and con- 
tracts the sentiments, another is diffuse and over- 
burdens the memery; one is insufferable to taste 
and delicacy, and another wears out life in the study 
of words, and is useless to a wise man, who desires 
only the knowledge of things. 

But of all the bugbears of which the infantes bar» 
htUi, boys both young and old, have been hitherto 
frighted from digressing into new tracts of learning, 
none has been more mischievously efficacious than 
an opinion that every kind of knowledge requires a 
peculiar genius, or mental constitution framed for 
the reception of some ideas and the exclusion of 
others : and that to him whose genius is not adapted 
to the study which he prosecutes, all labour shall be 
vain and fruitless ; vain as an endeavour to mingle 
oil and water, or, in the language of chymistry, to 
amalgamate bodies of heterogeneous principles. 

This opinion we may reasonably suspect to have 
been propagated by vanity beyond the truth* It is 
natural for those who have raised a reputation by 
any science to exalt themselves as endowed by 
HetLven with peculiar powers, ox iDAx\A^^^Xsi 
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extraordinary designation for their profession ; and 
to fright competitors away by representing the dif- 
ficulties with which they must contend, and the ne- 
cessity of qualities which are supposed to be not 
generally conferred, and which no man can know 
but by experience whether he enjoys. 

To this discouragement it may be possibly an- 
swered, that since a genius, Whatever it be, is like 
fire in a flint, only to be produced by collision with 
a proper subject, it is the business of every man to 
try whether his faculties may not happily co-oper- 
ate with his desires ; and since they whose profit 
ciency he admires knew ^heir own force only by 
the event, he needs btiit engage in the same under- 
taking with equal spirit, and may reasonably hope 
for equal success. 

There is another species of false intelligence, 
given by those who profess to show the way to the 
summit of knowledge, of equal tendency to depress 
the mind with false distrust of itself, and weaken it 
by needless solicitude and dejection. When a 
scholar whom they desire to animate consults them 
at his- entrance on some new study, it is common 
to make flattering representations of its pleasant- 
ness and facility. Thus they generally attain one 
of two ends almost equally desirable; they either 
incite his industry by elevating his hopes, or pro- 
duce a high opinion of their own abilities, since they 
are supposed to relate only what they have found, 
and to have proceeded with no less ease than they 
promise to their followers. 

The student, inflamed by this encouragement, 
sets forward in the new path, and proceeds a few 
steps with great alacrity ; but he soon finds aspen- 
ties and intricacies of which he has not been fore- 
warned, and, imagining thSit none ever were so en- 
tangled or fatigued before him, sinks suddenly into 
despair, and desists as from an expedition in which 
Me opposes him. Thus Yna \atiox« ^i« \sixiii^Y^^ 
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liyliis hopes, and be is defeated without resistaneoy 
because he had no expectation of an enemy. 

or these treacherous instnicters, the one destroys 
industry by declaring that industry is vain, the other 
by representing it as needless ; the one cuts away 
the root of hope, the other raises it only to be 
blasted ; the one confines his pupil to the snore, by 
telling him that his wreck is certain, the other sen& 
him to sea without preparing him for tempests. 

False hopes and false terrors are equally to be 
aToided. Every man who proposes to grow emi- 
nent by learning should carry m his mind at once 
the difficulty of excellence and the force of indus- 
try ; and remember that fame is not conferred but 
as the recompense of labour, and that labour vigor- 
ously continued has not often failed of its reward. 



IMPORTANCE OP SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

** To him, alas ! to him, I fear, 
The fate of death will terrible appear, 
Who in his life, flatt'ring his senseless pride, 
By being known to all the world beside, 
Does not himself, when he is dying, know. 
Nor what he is, nor whither he*s to go. 

Sbnbca.— CowLsr*8 TVww. 

1 HAVK shown, in a late essay, to what errors men 
are hourly betrayed by a mistaken opinion of their 
own powers, and a negligent inspection of their 
own character. But as I then confined my obser- 
vations to common occurrences and familiar scenes, 
I think it proper to inquire how far a nearer ac- 
quaintance with ourselves is necessary to our pres- 
ervation from crimes as well as follies, and how 
macb the attentive study oC o\n Q'wtL xd^^ 'c&s^ 

Vol. J.— O 
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Gontribnte to secure to us the approbation of that 
Being, to whom we are accountable for our thoughts 
and our actions, and whose favour must finally con- 
stitute our total happiness. 

If it be reasonable to estimate the difficulty of 
any enterprise by frequent miscarriages, it may 
justly be concluded that it is not easy for a man to 
know himself; for, wheresoever we turn our view, 
we shall find almost all, with whom we converse so 
nearly as to judge of their sentiments, indulging 
more favourable conceptions of their own virtue 
than they have been able to impress upon others, 
and congratulating themselves upon degrees of ex- 
cellence which their fondest admirers cannot allow 
them to have attained. 

Those reptesentations of imaginary virtue are 
generally considered as arts of hypocrisy, and as 
snares laid for confidence and praise. But I believe 
the suspicion often unjust ; those who thus propa- 
gate their own reputation, only extend the fraud by 
which they have been themselves deceived ; for this 
failing is incident to numbers who seem to live 
without designs, competitions, or pursuits; it ap- 
pears on occasions which promise no accession of 
honour or of profit, and to persons from whom very 
little is to be hoped or feared. It is, indeed, not 
easy to tell how far we may be blinded by the love 
of ourselves, when we reflect how much a second- 
ary passion can cloud our judgment, and how few 
faults a man in the first raptures of love .can dis- 
cover in the person or conduct of his mistress. 

To lay open all the sources fVom which error 
flows in upon him who contemplates his own char- 
acter, would require more exact knowledge of the 
human heart than perhaps the most acute and labo- 
rious observers have acquired. And since false- 
hood may be diversified without end, it is not un- 
hkely that every man admits an imposture, in some 
respect peculiar tohimaeK, a&)n\%N*vb^%\aN^\wir-* 
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accidentally directed or his ideas particularly com- 
bined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more fre- 
quently insidious, which it may, perhaps, not be use- 
less to detect ; because, though they are gross, they 
may be fatal, and because nothing but attention is 
necessary to defeat them. 

One sophism by which men persuade themselves 
that they have those virtues which they really 
want, is formed by the substitution of single acts 
for habits. A miser who once relieved a friend 
from the danger of a prisofi, suffers his imagination 
to dwell for ever upon his own heroic generosity ; 
he yields his heart up to indignation at those who 
are blind to merit or insensible to misery, and who 
can please themselves with the enjoyment of that 
wealth which they never permit others to partake. 
From any censures of the world or reproaches of 
his conscience, he has an appeal to action and to 
knowledge : and though his whole life is a course 
of rapacity and avarice, he concludes himself to be 
tender and liberal, because he has once performed 
an act of liberality and tenderness. 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the ap* 
proach of one end to the eye, lessens them by the 
application of the other, so vices are extenuated by 
the inversion of that fallacy by which virtues are 
augmented. Those faults which we cannot con- 
ceal from our own notice are considered, however 
frequent, not as habitual corruptions or settled prac- 
tices, but as casual failures and single lapsest. A 
man who has from year to year set his country to 
sale, either for the gratification of his ambition or 
resentment, confesses that the heat of party now 
and then betrays the severest virtue to measures 
that cannot be seriously defended. He that spends 
his days and nights in riot and debauchery, owns 
that his passions oftentimes overpower his resolu- 

$ioD8, 9ut each comfotxa ^ta^M >SGCdX \^ ^Ms$i^^ 
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are not without precedent, for the beet and the 
wisest men have given way to the violence of sud- 
den temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praise 
of goodness with the practice* and who believe 
themselves mild and moderate, charitable and foith- 
ful, because they have exerted their eloquetice in 
commendation of mildness, fidelity, and oiher vir- 
tues. This is an error almost universal among 
those that converse much with dependants, with 
such whose fear or interest disposes them to a 
aeeming reverence for*any declamation, however 
enthusiastic, and submission to any boast, however 
arrogant. Having done to recall their attention to 
their lives, they rate themselves by the goodness 
of their opinions, and forget how much more ettily 
nen ma^ show their virtue in their talk than in 
their actions. 

The tribe is likewise verjr numerous of those 
who regulate 4heir lives, not by the standard of re- 
liftioti, -but the measure of other men's virtue ; who 
liul their own remorse with the remembrance of 
crimes more atrocious than their own, and seem to 
believe they are not bad while another can be 
found worse. 

For escaping these and a thousand other deceits, 
many expedients have been proposed. Borne have 
recommended the frcM]uent consultation of a wise 
friend, admitted to intimacy and encouraged to sin- 
cerity. But this appears a remedy by no means 
adapted to general use : for, in order to secure the 
virtue of one, it presupposes more virtue in two 
than will generally be found. In the first, such a 
desire of rectitude and amendment as may incline 
him to hear his own accusation from the mouth of 
him whom he esteems, and by whom, therefore, he 
will always hope that his faults are not discovepsd ; 
and in the second, such seal and honesty as will 
make him content, for Ins Meiid^ttaii^vitiuuit^^NAVM^ 
tuakiadaeu. 
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A long life may be passed without finding a friend 
in whose understanding and virtue we can equally 
confide, and whose opinion we can value at once 
for its justness and sincerity. A weak man, how- 
ever honest, is not qualified to judge. A man of the 
world, however- penetrating, is nut fit to counsel. 
Friends are often chosen for similitude of manners, 
and therefore each palliates the other's failings be- 
cause they are his own. Friends are tender, and 
unwilling to give pain, or they are interested, and 
fearful to offend. 

These objections have inclined others to advise, 
that he who would know himself should consult 
his enemies, remember the reproaches that are 
vented to his face, and listen for the censures that 
are uttered in private. For his great business is to 
know his faults, and those malignity will discover 
and resentment will reveal. But this precept ma^ 
be often frustrated ; for it seldom happens that n- 
vals or opponents are suffered to come near enough 
to know our conduct with so much exactness, as 
that conscience should allow and reflect the accu- 
sation. The charge of an enemy is often totally 
false, and commonly so mingled with falsehood 
that the mind takes advantage from the failure of 
one part to discredit the rest, and never suffers any 
disturbance afterward from such partial reports. 

Yet it seems that enemies have been always 
found by experience the most faithful monitors; 
for adversity has ever been considered as the state 
in which a man most easily becomes acquainted 
with himself, and this effect it must produce by 
withdrawing flatterers, whose business it is to hide 
our weakness from us, or by giving loose to malice 
and license to reproach ; or, at least, by cutting off 
those pleasures which called us away from noedita* 
lion on our conduct, and repressing that pride which 
* too easily persuades us that we merit whatever we 
ciyoy- 

0^ 
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Pftrt of tliefle beneits it is in ertry man's p 
to procure himself, by assigning proper portioi 
his Ufe to the examination of the rest, and b} 
ting himself frequently in such a situation, i 
tiremcnt and abstraction, as may weaken the 
ence of external objects. By this practice he 
obtain the solitude of adversity without its m 
choly, its instructions without its censures, ai 
sensibility without its perturbations. 

The necessity of setting the world at a dis 
from us, when we are to take a survey of ours< 
has sent many from hi^h stations to the seve 
of a monastic life ; and, indeed, every man deep] 
gaged in business, if all regard to another sta 
not extinguished, must have the conviction, th 

Serhaps, not the resolution, of Valdesso, who, 
e solicited Charles the Fifth to dismiss him, 
asked whether he retired upon disgust, ansv 
that he laid down his^ commission for no othei 
son but because there ought to be some time far 
reflection between the life of a soldier and his dee 
There are few conditions which do not ent 
«8 with sublunary hopes and fears, from whicl 
necessary to be at intervals disencumbered, 
we ma^ place ourselves in his presence who i 
effects in their causes and actions in their mot 
that we may, as Chillingworth expresses it, con 
things as if there were no other beings in the i 
but God and ourselves: or, to use language 
more awfuU may commune with our own heart, 
he still. 

Death, says Seneca, falls heavy upon him w 
too much known to others and too little to-hitr 
and Pontanus, a man celebrated among the 
restorers of literature, thought the study of our 
hearts of so much importance, that he has re 
mended it from his tomb. **I am Pontanuc 
loved by the powers of literature, admired by 
of wortbf ana dignified by \to moni^dQA qi 



iroild. Thou know€8t now who I am, <Mr, movit 
properly, who I was. For thee, stranger, I who aoi 
m darkness cannot know thee, but I entreat thee 
to know thyself." 

I hope every reader of this paper will consider 
himself as engaged to the observation of a precept 
wfaich the wi^om and virtue of all ages have con- 
eurred to enforce : a precept dictate by philoso- 
pherSf inculcated by poets, and ratified by saints. 



UNREASONABLENESS OF EXCESSIVE 
ANXIETY ABOUT THE FUTURE. 

'< But God has wisely hid from human sight 
' The dark decrees of future fate, 
And sown their seeds in depth of night ; 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of state, 
When mortals search too soon, aod fear too late." 
> HoK.— Dbydbn's Trans. 

TaiRB is nothing recommended with greater fre* 
quency among the gayer poets of antiquity than 
the secure possession of the present hour, and the 
dismission of all the cares which intrude upon our 
quiet, or hinder, by importunate perturbations, the 
enjoyment of those delights which our condition 
happens to set before us. 

The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means un- 
exceptionable teachers of morality ; their precepts 
are to be always considered as the sallies of a ge- 
Qius, intent rather upon giving pleasure than instruc- 
tion, eager to take every advantage of insinuation, 
and, provided the passions can be engaged on its 
side, very .solicitous about the suffrage of reaspn. 

The darkness and uncertainty through which the 
lieathens were compelled to wander la Ihfi ^uxa^U 
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of happiness, may indeed be alleged as an excase 
for many of their seducing invitations to immediate 
enjoyment, which the moderns, by whom they have 
been imitated, have not to plesid. K is no wonder 
that such as had no promise of another state should 
eagerly turn their thoughts upon the improvement 
of that which was before them ; but surely those 
who are acquainted with the hopes and fears of 
eternity, might think it necessary to put some re- 
straint upon their imaginations, and reflect that by 
echoing the songs of the ancient bacchanals, and 
transmitting the maxims of past debauchery, they 
not only prove that they want invention, but virtue, 
and submit to the servility of imitation only to copy 
that of which the writer, if he was to live now, 
would often be ashamed. 

Yet, as the errors and follies of a great genius are 
seldom without some radiations of understanding, 
by which meaner minds may be enlightened, the 
incitements to pleasure are, in those authors, gen- 
erally mingled with such reflections upon life as 
well deserve to be considered distinctly from the 
purposes for which they are produced, and to be 
treasured up as the settled conclusions of extensive 
observation, acute sagacity, and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment that on these oc- 
casions they often warn their readers against in- 
quiries into futurity, and solicitude about events 
which lie hid in causes yet inactive, and which time 
has not brought forward into the view of reason. 
An idle and thoughtless resignation to chance, with- 
out any struggle against calamity or endeavour 
after advantage, is indeed below the dignity of a 
reasonable being, in whose power Providence has 
put a great part even of his present happiness ; but 
It shows ah equal ignorance of our proper sphere 
to harass our thoughts with conjectures about 
things not yet in being. How can we regulate 
ereatSf of which we yet ki\ow uoX. ^\v«xVtfst \bA^ 
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will ever liappen t And why should we think, with 
painrul anxiety, about that oa which our thoughts 
Ota have no influence ? 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wise 
man is never surprised ; and perhaps this exemp- 
tion from astonishment may be imagined to proceed 
from such a prospect into futurity as gave previous 
intimation of those evils which often fall unexpect- 
ed upon others that have less foresight. But the 
truth is, that things to come, except when they ap- 
proach very nearly, are equally hidden from men 
of all degrees of understanding ; and if a wise man 
is not amazed at sudden occurrences, it is not that 
he Has thought more, but less, upon futurity. He 
never considered things not yet existing as the 
proper objects of his attention ; he never indulged 
dreams till he was deceived by their phantoms, nor 
ever realized nonentities to his mind. He is not 
surprised because he is not disappointed, and he 
escapes disappointment because he never forms any 
expectations. 

The concern about things to come, that is so justly 
censured, is not the result of those general reflec- 
tions on the variableness of fortune, the uneertamty 
of life, and the universal insecurity of all human ac- 
quisitions,, which must always be suggested by the 
view of the world ; but such a desponding anticipa- 
tion of misfortune as fixes the mind upon scenes 
of gloom and melancholy, and makes fear predom- 
inate in every imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the same nature 
with jealousy in love and suspicion in the general 
commerce of life; a temper which keeps the man 
always in alarms ; disposes him to judge of every- 
thing in a manner that least favours his own quiet, 
fills him with perpetual stratagems of counteraction, 
wears him out in schemes to obviate evils which 
never threatened him, and at length, perha^e^ oon« 
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tributes to the production of those mischiefs of 
which it had raised such dreadful apprehensions. 

It has been usual in all ages for moralists to re- 
press the swellings of vain hope, by representations 
of the innumerable casualties to which life is sub- 
ject, and by instauces of the unexpected defeat of 
the wisest schemes of policy, and sudden subver- 
sions of the highest eminences of greatness. It 
has, perhaps, not been equally observed, that aU 
these examples afford the proper antidote to fear as 
well as to hope, and may be applied with no less 
efficacy as consolations to the timorous than as re- 
straints to the proud. 

Evil is uncertain in the same degree as good, and 
for the reason that wie ought not to hope too secure- 
ly, we ought not to fear with too much dejection. 
The state of the world is continually changing, and 
none can tell the result of the next vicissitude. 
Whatever is afloat in the stream of time may, when 
it is very near us, be driven to cross the general 
course of the current. The sudden accidents by 
which the powerful are depressed may fall upon 
those whose malice we fear ; and the greatness by 
which we expect to be overborne mav become an- 
other proof of the false flatteries of fortune. Our 
enemies may become weak, or we may grow strong 
before our encounter, or we may advance against 
each other without ever meeting. There are, in- 
deed, natural evils which we can flatter ourselves 
with no hopes of escaping, and with little of delay- 
ing ; but of the ills which are apprehended from hu- 
man malignity, or the opposition of rival interests,. 
we may always alleviate the terror by considering 
that our persecutors are weak, and ignorant, and 
mortal like ourselves. 

•The misfortunes which arise from the concur- 
rence of unhappy incidents should never be suffereid 
to disturb us before they happen; because, if the 
breast be once laid open to the ^le^ ol xci^x^ y^i^ 
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sibilities of misery, life must be given a prey to dis- 
mal solitude, and quiet must be lost for ever. 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is absurd to 
be afraid of the natural dissolution of the body, be- 
cause it must certainly happen, and can, by no cau- 
tion or artifice, be avoided. Whether the sentiment 
be entirely just I shall not examine ; but certainly, 
if it be improper to fear events which must happen, 
it is yet more evidently contrary to right reason to 
fear those which may never happen, and which, if 
they should come upon us, we cannot resist. 

As we ought not to give way to fear any more 
than indulgence to hope, because the objects both 
of fear and hope are yet uncertain, so we ought not 
to trust the representations of one more than of the 
other, because they are both equally fallacious ; as 
hope enlarges happiness, fear aggravates calamity. 
It is generally allowed, that no man ever found the 
happiness of possession proportionate to that ex- 
pectation which incited his desire and invigorated 
nis pursuit ; nor has any man found the evils of life 
so formidable in reality as they were described to 
him by bis own invagination ; every species of dis- 
tress brings with it some peculiar supports, some 
unforeseen means of resisting, or power of endu- 
ring. Taylor justly blames some pious persons 
who indulge their fancies too much, set themselves, 
by the force of imagination, in the place of the an- 
cient martyrs and confessors, and question the va- 
lidity of their own faith, because they shrink at the 
thoughts of flames stnd tortures. It is, says he, suf- 
ficient that you are able to encounter the tempta- 
tions which now assault you ; when God sends tri- 
als he may send strength. 

All fear is in itself painful, and when it conduces 
not to satisfy, is painful without use. Every con- 
sideration, therefore, by which groundless terrors 
may be removed, adds something to human happi- 
ness. It is, likewise, not unworthy q{ i^\sAs!k>\\^3^ 
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in proportion as our /cares are employed upon the 
future, they are abstracted from the present, from 
the only time which we can call our own, and of 
which, if we neglect the apparent duties to make 
provision against visionary attacks, we shall cer- 
tainly counteract our own purpose ; for he doubt- 
less mistakes his true interest who thinks that he 
can increase his safety when he impairs his virtue. 



PERTINACITY IN DEFENDINO OUR OWN 

ERRORS. 

" Corrupt manners I shall n6*er defend ; 
Nor, falsely witty, for my faults contend.** 

Otid.— Elphinston's Trmg* 

Though the fallibility of man*s reason and the 
narrowness of his knowledge are very liberally con^ 
fsssed, yet the conduct of those who so willingly 
admit the weakness of human nature seems to dis- 
cern that this acknowledgment is not altogether 
sincere ; at least, that most make it with a tacit re* 
serve in favour of themselves, and that with what- 
ever ease they give up the claim of their neigh- 
bours, they are desirous of being thought exempt 
from faults in their own conduct and from error in 
their opinions. 

The certain and obstinate opposition which we 
may observe made to confutation however clear, 
and to reproof however tender, is an undoubted ar- 
gument that some dormant privilege is thought to 
Be attacked ; for as no man can lose what he neither 
possesseanor imagines himself to possess, or be de- 
frauded of that to^ which he has no right, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that those who break out into 
fmy at the softest oontTaidiclioti ot \.\m& %\i%h.teat 
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censare, since they apparently conclncle themselves 
injured, must fancy some ancient immunity violated 
or some natural prerogative invaded. To be mis- 
taken, if they thought Uiemselves liable to mistake, 
could not be considered as either shameful or won- 
derful, and they would not receive with so much 
emotion intelligence which only informed them of 
what they knew before, nor struggle with such ear- 
nestness against an attack that deprived them of no- 
thing to which they held themselves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philosophers, that when 
an accbunt was brought him of his son's death, he 
received it only with this reflection, / knew that my 
son was mortal. He that is convinced of an error, if 
he had the same knowledge of his own weakness, 
would, instead of straining for artifices and brood- 
ing malignity, only regard such oversights as the 
appendages of humanity, and pacify himself with 
considering that he had always known man to be a 
fallible being. 

If it be true that most of our passions are excited 
by the novelty of objects, there is little reason for 
doubting, that to be considered as subject to falla- 
cies of ratiocination or imperfection of knowledge 
is to a great part of mankind entirely new ; for it is 
impossible to fall into any company where there is 
not some regular and established subordination, 
without finding rage and vehemence produced only 
by difference of sentiments about things in which 
neither of the disputants have any other interest 
than what proceeds from their mutual unwilling- 
ness to give way to any opinion that may bring 
upon them the disgrace of being wrong. 

I have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines in philosophy, refused to see 
the experiments by which they were confuted : and 
the observation of every day will give new proofs 
with how much industry subterfuges and evasions 
are sought to decline the pressure of i:e^\fttW%%«(r 

Vol. L--P 
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how oftoi Uw atate of Uw qpnalioo k al- 
tered; bow often the antagomsi is williilly ■unei^ 
leseoted; end in how nmch perplezitj the clearest 
positions are inTolved by those whom they happen 
tooptpoee. 

Of ail mortals, none seem to hsTO been mote in- 
fected with this species of Tsnitj than the race of 
writers whose repataticn, arising soMy from tbm 
uderrtanding, gives them a Tery delicate sensibil- 
ity of any violence attempted on their literary hoi^ 
(wr. It is not nnpleasing to remariL with wtot so- 
hcitode men of acknowledged abilities will endeav- 
oor to palliate absurdities and reconcile contradic- 
tions, only to obviate critidsms to which all hnman 
performances must ever be exposed, end from which 
they can never suffer but when they teach the 
worid, by a vain and ridicnlous impatience, to think 
tfaem of importance. 

Dryden, whose warmth of fancr and haste of 
composition very frequently hurried him into inac- 
curacies, heard himself sometimes exposed to ridi- 
cule for having said in one of his tragedies, 

'* I follow fate, which does too fitst pursue.'* 

That no man could at once follow and be followed^ 
was, it may be thought, too plain to be long dispu- 
ted ; and the truth is, that Dryden was apparently 
betrayed into the blunder by the double meaning of 
the word fate, to which, in the former part of the 
verse, he had annexed the idea of Fortune, and in 
the latter that of Death ; ^o that the sense only was, 
Though jtursued by Death, I tnll not resign rnyselfto 
despair, Out wUlfouow Fortune, and do and suffer what 
is appointed. This, however, was not completely 
expressed , and Dryden, being determined not to give 
way to his critics, never confessed that he had ^n 
surprised by an ambiguity ; but finding, luckily, in 
Virgil an account of a man moving in a circle with 
tbiM expreBBioUy Et st it^tur^uc fttgitque, " Heri," 
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isys he, ** is the passage in imitation of which I 
wrote the line that my critics were pleased to con- 
demn as nonsense ; not but I may sometimes write 
nonsense, though they ha?e not the fortune to 
find it." 

Every one sees the folly of such mean doublings 
to escape the pursuit of criticism ; nor is there a 
single reader of this poet who would not have paid 
him greater veneration had he shown consciousness 
enough of his own superiority to set such cavils at 
defiance, and owned that he sometimes slipped into 
errors by the tumult of his imagination and the 
multitude of his ideas. 

It is happy when this temper discovers itself only 
in little things, which may be right or wrong with- 
out any influence on the virtue or happiness of man* 
kind. We may, with very little inquietude, see a 
man persist in a project which he has found to be 
impracticable, live in an inconvenient house be- 
cause it was contrived by himself, or wear a coat of 
a particular cut, in hopes by perseverance to bring 
it into fashion. These are indeed follies, but they 
are only follies, and, however wild and ridiculous, 
can very little affect others. 

But such pride, once indulged, too frequently op- 
erates upon more important objects, and inclines 
men not only to vindicate their errors, but their 
vices; to persist in practices which their own 
hearts coi^emn, only lest they should seem to feel 
reproaches, or be made wiser by the advice of 
others; or to search for sophisms tending to the 
confusion of all principles and the evacuation of 
all duties, that they may not appear to act what 
they are not able to defend. 

Let every man who finds vanity so far predomi- 
nant as to betray him to the danger of this last de- 
gree of corruption, pause a moment to consider 
what will be the consequences of the plea which he 
i» about to offer for a pny&lic^ \ft ^>Nidx V^ ^5«ssk^ 
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himself not led at first by reason, but impelle 
the violence of desire, surprised by the sudden 
of passion, or seduced by the soft approach^ 
temptation and by imperceptible gradatiom 
guilt. Let him consider what he is going to < 
mit by forcing his understanding to patronise t 
appetites which it is its chief business to hi 
and reform. 

The cause of virtue requires so little art to 
fend it, and good and evil, when they have 
once shown, are so easily distinguished, that 
apologists seldom gain proselytes to their party 
have their fallacies power to deceive any but t 
whose desires have clouded their discernment, 
that the best faculties thus employed can perl 
is, to persuade the hearers that the man is h 
less whom they only thought vicious ; that 
ruption has passed from his manners to his ] 
ciples ; that all endeavours for his recovery 
without prospect of success ; and that nothing 
mains but to avoid him as infectious, or hunt 
down as destructive. 

But if it be supposed that he may impose on 
audience by partial representations of consequer 
intricate deductions of remote causes, or perpU 
combinations of ideas, which, having various i 
tions, appear different as viewed on different si 
that he may sometimes puzzle the weak and m 
meaning, and now and then seduce, by the adn 
tion of his abilities, a young mind still fluctuatii 
unsettled notions, and neither fortified by instruc 
nor enlightened by experience ; yet what niu6 
the event of such a triumph ! A man cannot s| 
all this life in frolic : age, or disease, or soli 
will bring some hours of serious consideration, 
it will then afford no comfort to think that he 
extended the dominion of vice, that he has. lo! 
himself with the crimes of others^ and can m 
know the extent of his oytu mOiw«^tkfi»&) ot \ 
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n{Mndon for the mischief that he has caused. 
Tbere is no^ perhaps, in aU the stores of ideal aa« 
guish, a thought more painful than the conscious- 
ness of having propagated corruption by vitiating 
priaciples ; of having not only drawn others from 
the paths of virtue, but blocked up the way by 
which they should return ; of having blinded them to 
e?ery beauty but the paint of pleasure, and deaf- 
ened them to every call but the alluring voice of 
the sirens of destruction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice: 
men who cannot deceive others are very often 
successful in deceiving themselves; they weave 
their sophistry till their own reason is entangled, 
and repeat their positions until thev are credited by 
themselves ; by often contending they grow sincere 
in the cause i and by long wishing for demonstrative 
arguments, they at last bring themselves to fancy 
that they have found them. They are then at the- 
uttermost verge of wickedness, and may die with- 
out having that light rekindled in their minds 
which their own pride and contumacy have extin- 
guished. 

The men who can be charged with fewest fail- 
ings, either with respect to abilities or virtue, are 
generally most ready to allow them ; for, not to 
dwell on things of solemn and awful consideration, 
the humility of confessors, the tears of saints, and 
the dying terrors of persons eminent for piety and 
innocence, it is well known that Cssar wrote an 
account of the errors committed by him in his wars 
of Gaul, and that Hippocrates, whose name is, per- 
haps, in rational estimation, greater tlian Caesar's, 
warned posterity against a mistake into which he 
had fallen. *' So much,'' says Celsus, ''does the 
open and artless confession of an error become a 
man conscious that he has enough remaining to 
support his character.'* 

As all error is meannessy it is uu^unbent on 
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erery man who consults his own dignity to retract 
as soon as he discovers it, without fearing any cen- 
sure so much as that of his own mind. As justice 
requires that all injuries should be repaired, it is 
the duty of him who has seduced others by bad 

Practices or false notions to endeavour that such as 
ave adopted his errors should know his retraction, 
and that those who have learned vice by his exam- 
ple should by-his example be taught amendment. 



THE DUTY AND BENEFITS OP PATIENCE. 

'* Of all the woes that load the mortal state, 
^ Whate'er thy portion, wildly meet thy fate ; 

But ease it as thou canst." 

Pythag.—ElphinsI'On's Tran*. 

So large a part of human life passes in a state 
contrary to our natural desires, that one of the prin- 
cipal topics of moral instruction is the art of bear- 
ing calamities. And such is the certainty of evil, 
that it is the duty of every man to furnish his mind 
with those principles which may enable him to act 
under it with decency and propriety. 

The sect of ancient philosophers that boasted to 
have carried this necessary science to the highest 
perfection were the Stoics, or scholars of Zeno, 
whose wild, enthusiastic virtue pretended to an 
exemption from the sensibilities of unenlightened 
mortats, and who proclaimed themselves exalted, 
by the doctrines of their sect, above the reach of 
those miseries which imbitter life to the rest of the 
world. They therefore removed pain, poverty, loss 
of friends, exile, and violent death from the cata- 
logue of evils ; and passed, in their haughty style. 
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a Wnd of irreversible decree, by which they forbade 
them to be counted any longer among the objects 
of terror or anxiety, or to give any disturbance to 
the tranquillity of a wise man. 

This edict was, I think, not uniTersally observed : 
for, though one of the more resolute, when he was 
tortured by a violent disease, cried out, that, let 
pain harass him to its utmost power, it should never 
force him to consider it as other than indifferent 
and neutral ; yet all had not stubbornness to hold 
out against their senses ; for a weaker pupil of Zeno 
is recorded to have confessed, in the anguish of the 
gout, that he novo found pain to be an evil. 

It may however be questioned, whether these 
philosophers can be very properly numbered amon^r 
the teachers of patience ; for if pain be not an evil, 
there seems no instruction requisite how it may be 
borne ; and therefore, when they endeavour to arm 
their followers with arguments against it, they may 
be thought to have given up their first position. 
But such inconsistencies are to be expected from 
the greatest understandings, when they endeavour 
to grow eminent by singularity, and employ their 
strength in establishing opinions opposite to nature. 

The controversy about the reality of external 
evils is now at an end. That life has many miser- 
, ies, and that those miseries are sometimes, at least, 
equal to all the powers of fortitude, is now univer- 
sally confessed; and therefore it is useful to con- 
sider not only how we maj[ escape them, but by 
what means those which either the accidents of 
affairs or the infirmities of nature must bring upon 
us, may be mitigated and lightened, and how we 
may make those hours less wretched which the 
condition of our present existence will not allow to 
be very happy. 

The cure for the greatest part of human miseries 
IS not radical, but palliatiye. Infelicity is involved 
in corporeal nature and interwoven with oux bevQ%\ 
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an mtt emp to , Uierefofe, to decline it wholly are nse- 
leee and Tain ; the armies of pain send their arrows 
against os on erery side ; the choice is only between 
those which are more or less sharp, or tinged with 
poison of greater or less malignity; and the strong- 
est armonr which reason can supply will only blunt 
their points. Inlt cannot repel them. 

The ^reaf remedy which Hearen has put in our 
IttBds IS patience, by which, though we cannot 
lessen the torments of the body, we can in a great 
measure preserve the peace of the mind, and shall 
•Hirer only the natural and genuine force of an evil, 
without heightening iu acrimony or prolonging its 
effects. 

There is, indeed, nothing more unsuitable to the 
nature of man in any calamity than raee and turbu- 
lence, which, without examining whether they are 
not sometimes impious, are at least always offen- 
sive, and incline others rather to hate and despise 
than to pity and assist us. If what we suffer has 
been brought upon us by ourselves, it is observed 
by an ancient poet that patience is eminently our 
duty, since no one should be angry at feeling that 
which he has deserved. 

" Let pain deserred withoat complaint be borne.** 

And surely, if we are conscious that we have not 
contributed to our own sufferings, if punishment 
falls upon innocence, or disaj^intment happens 
to industry and prudence, patien^se, whether more 
necessary or not, is much easier, since our pain is 
then without aggravation, and we have not the bit- 
terness of remorse to add to the asperity of mis- 
fortune. 

In those evils which are allotted to us by Provi- 
dence, such as deformity, privation of any of the 
tenses, or old age, it is always to be remembered 
that impa^ence can have no present effect but to 
depriye us of the conaoUtiooa which our oonditioi 
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admits, by driving away from us those by whose 
conversation or advice we might be amused or 
helped ; and that with regard to futurity it is yet 
less to be justified, since, without lessening the pain, 
it cuts off the hope of that reward which He by 
whom it is inflicted will confer upon them that bear 
it welL 

In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is 
to be avoided, because it wastes that time and at- 
tention in complaints, that, if properly applied, might 
remove the cause. Turenne, among the acknowl- 
edgments which he used to pay in conversation to 
the memory of those by whom he had been in- 
structed in the art of war, mentioned one with hon- 
our who taught him not to spend his time in re- 
gretting any mistake which he had made, but to set 
himself immediately and vigorously to repair it. 

Patience and submission are very carefully to be 
distinguished from cowardice and indolence. We 
are not to repine, but we may lawfully struggle, 
for the calamities of life, like the necessities of na- 
ture, are calls to labour and exercises of diligence. 
When we feel any pressure of distress, we are not 
to conclude that we can only obey the will of Heav- 
en by languishing under it, any more than when 
we perceive the pain of thirst, we are to imagine 
that water is prohibited. Of misfortune it never 
can be certainly known whether, as proceeding from 
the hand of God* it is an act of favour or of punish- 
ment : but since all the ordinary dispensations of 
Providence are to be interpreted according to the 
general analogy of things, we may conclude that 
we have a right to remove one inconvenience as 
well as another; that we are only to take care lest 
we purchase ease with guilt ; and that our Maker's 
purpose, whether of reward or severity, will be an- 
swered by the labours which he lays us under the 
necessity of performing. 

This dfuty is not more difficidt la bxcj ^\A.\A*CQas^ 
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in diseases intensely painful, which may indeed suf* 
fer such exacerbations as seem to strain the powers 
of life to their utmost stretch, and leave very little 
of the attention vacant to precept or reproof. In 
this stale the nature of man requires some indul- 
gence, and every extravagance but impiety may be 
easily forgiven him. Yet, lest we should think our^ 
selves too soon entitled to the mournful privileges of 
irresistible misery, it is proper to reflect, that the ut* 
most anguish which human wit can contrive or hu- 
man m^ice can inflict has been borne with con- 
stancy ; and that, if the pains of disease be, as I 
believe they are, sometimes greater than those of 
artificial torture, they are therefore, in their own 
nature, shorter : the vital frame is quickly broken, 
or the union between soul and body is for a time 
suspended by insensibility, and we soon cease to 
feel our maladies when they once become too vio- 
lent to be borne. I think there is some reason for 
questioning whether the body and mind are not so 
proportioned that the one can bear all that can be 
inflicted on the other, whether virtue cannot stand 
its ground as long as life, and whether a soul well 
principled will not be separated sooner than -subdued. 
In calamities which operate chiefly on our pas- 
sions, such as diminution of fortune, loss of friends, 
or declension of character, the chief danger of im- 
patience is upon the first attack, and many expedi* 
ents have been contrived by which the blow may 
be broken. Of these the most general precept is, 
not to take pleasure in anything of which it is not 
in our power to secure the possession to ourselves. 
This counsel, when we consider the enjoyment of 
any terrestrial advantage, as opposite to a constant 
and. habitual solicitude for future felicity, is un- 
doubtedly just, and delivered by that authority which 
cannot be disputed ; but in any other sense is it not 
like advice, not to walk lest we should stumble, or 
not to oee l«st our eyes fif|[io\]iVi>A:igEkXvi^TL^^ls^ 
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itjrl It seems to me ressonable to enjoy bless- 
ings with confidence as well as to resign tbeni 
with snbmission, and to hope for the continuance 
of good which we possess without insolence or 
Toluptaousness, as for the restitution of that which 
we lose without despondency or murmurs. 

The chief security against the fruitless anguish 
of impatience must rise from frequent reflection on 
the wisdom and goodness of the God of nature, in 
whose hands are riches and poverty, honour and 
disgrace, pleasure and pain, and life and death. A 
settled conviction of the tendency of ererything to 
eur good, and of the possibility of turning raiseiies 
into happiness, by receiving them rightly, will in- 
cline us to bless the name of the Lord^ whether h^ 
gives or teJtes tnoay. 



LABOUR AND REST; AN ALLEGORY. 

Akemate iwt and Uboor long radare." 

Ovid. 

In the early ages of the world, as is well known 
to those who are versed in ancient traditions, 
when innocence was yet untainted and simpli- 
city unadulterated, mankind was happy in the en- 
joyment of continual pleasure and constant plenty 
under the protection of Rest ; a gentle divinity, who 
required of her worshippers neither altars nor sacri- 
fices, and whose rites were only performed by pros- 
trations upon turfs of flowers in shades of jasmine 
and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of rivers 
flowing with milk and nectar. 

Under this easy government the flrst ^fenerations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual spnng, ate the 
Amta which, without culUii%i feti ti^ Ss^a >^^ 
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hands, and slept under bowers arched by nature, \dth 
the birds singing over their heads, and the beasts 
sporting about them. But by degrees they began to 
lose their original integrity ; each, though there was 
more than enough for all, was desirous of appropri- 
ating part to himself. Then entered Violence and 
Fraud, and Theft, and Rapine. Soon after Pride and^ 
Envy broke into the world, and brought with them a' 
new standard of wealth ; for men who till then 
thought themselves rich when they wanted nothing, 
now rated their demands, not by the call of nature, 
but by the plenty of others ; and began to consider 
themselves as poor when they beheld their own 
possessions exceeded by those of their neighbours. 
Now. only one could be happy, because only one 
could have most, and that one was always in danger, 
lest the same arts by which he had supplanted 
others should be practised upon himself. 

Amid the prevalence of this corruption the state 
of the earth was changed ; the year was divided 
into seasons : part of the ground became barren, 
and the rest yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. 
The summer and autumn, indeed, furnished a coarse 
and inelegant sufficiency, but winter was without 
any relief; Famine, with a thousand diseases which 
the inclemency of the air invited into the upper re- 
gions, made havoc among men, and there appeared 
to be danger lest they should be destroyed before 
they were reformed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, who scat- 
tered the ground everywhere with carcasses. La- 
bour came down upon earth. Labour was the son 
of Necessity, the nursUng of Hope, and the pupil 
of Art ; he had the strength of his mother, the spirit 
of his nurse, and the dexterity of his governess. 
His face was wrinkled with the wind and swarthy 
with the sun : he had the implements of husbandry 
in one hand, with whicYvhe tutu^du^ the earth; in 
^oifier he had the tooVaot sxc.\ivx^^vox^>^2DA't^>ib.^^ 
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wdlld and towers at his pleasure. He called ont 
with a rough voicey " Mortals ! see here the power 
to whom you are consigned, and from whom you 
are to hope for all your pleasures and ail your 
safety. You have long languished under the do- 
minion of Rest, an impotent and deceitful goddess, 
who can neither protect nor relieve you, but resigns 
you to the first attacks of either Famine or Disease, 
and suffers her shades to be invaded by every en* 
emy, and destroyed by every accident. 

'' Awake, therefore, to the call of Labour. I will 
teach you to remedy the sterility of the earth aod 
the severity of the sky; I will compel summer to 
find provisions for the winter; I will force the 
waters to give you their fish, the air its fowls, and 
the forest its beasts ; I will teach you to pierce the 
bowels of the earth, and bring out from the caverns 
of the mountains metals which shall give strength 
to your hands and security to your bodies, by which 
vou may be covered from the assaults of the fiercest 
beasts, and with which you shall fell the oak, and 
divide rocks, and subject all nature to your use and 
pleasure." 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the in- 
habitants of the globe considered Labour as their 
only friend, and hasted to his command. He led 
them out to the fields and mountains, and showed 
them how to open mines, to level hills, to drain 
marshes, and change the course of rivers. The face 
of things was immediately transformed ; the land 
was covered with towns and villages, encompassed 
with fields of com and plantations of fruit-trees : 
and nothing was seen but heaps of grain and baskets 
of fruit, full tables and crowded storehouses. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every hour 
new acquisitions to their conquests, and saw Fam- 
ine gradually dispossessed of his dominions ; till 
at last, amid their jollity and triumphs, they were 
depressed and amazed by lYie ^^^tq%.^ ^^^ Xas^^w- 

Vol. L--Q 
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lode, who was known by her sunk eyes snd de« 
Jected countenance. She came forwara trembling 
and groaning ; at every groan the hearts of all those 
that behold her lost their courage, their nenres 
slackened, their hands shook, and the instrum^lts 
of labour fell from their grasp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they reflected 
with regret on their easy compliance with the soli*' 
citations of Labour, and began to wish again for the 
golden hours which they remembered to have passed 
under the reign of Rest, who^ they resolved again 
to visit, and to whom they intended to dedicate 
the remaining part of their lives. Rest had not left 
the world ; they quickly found her v and, to atone 
for their former desertion, invited her to the enjoy* 
ment of those acquisitions which Labour had pro- 
cured (hem. 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and val* 
leys which she had hitherto inhalnted, and entered 
into palaces, reposed herself in alcoves, and slum* 
bered away the winter upon beds of down, and the 
summer in artificial grottoes, with cascades playing 
before her. There was, indeed, always somethinff 
wanting to complete her feUcity, and she could 
never full her returning fuffitives to that serenity 
which they knew before their engagements witn 
Labour: nor was her dominion entirely without 
control, for she was obliged to share it with Luxu- 
ry, though she always looked upon her as a fadse 
friend, by whom her influence was in reality de* 
stroved while it seemed to be promoted. 

The two soft aesociates, however, reigned for 
some time without visible disagreement, till at last 
Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in Disease to 
seize upon her worshippers. Rest then flew away, 
and left the ptaee to the usurpeni, who employed 
all their aits to fortify themselves in their posses* 
irion, and to strengthen the interest of each other. 

Mest had not always the aanua emma^ \ vol 
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Baces she escaped the incorsioiis of Disease ; bill 
id her residence invaded by a more slow and sub- 
tle intruder ; for very frequently, when everything 
was composed and quiet, when there was neither 
pain within nor danger without when ever^ flower 
was in bloom and every gale freighted with per- 
fiimes, Satiety would enter with a languishing and 
repining look, and throw herself, upon the couch 
placed and adorned for the accommodation of 
Rest. No sooner was she seated than a general 

Sloom spread itself on every side ; the groves imme- 
iately lost their verdure, and their iiSiabitants de- 
sisted from their melody, the breeze sunk in sigl», 
and the flowers contracted their leaves, and shut up 
^eir odours. Nothing was seen on every side but 
multitudes wandering about they knew not whith- 
er, in quest they knew not of what ; no voice was 
heard but of complaints that mentioned no pain, 
and murmurs that could tell of no misfortune. 

Rest had now lost her authority. Her followeis 
again began to treat her with contempt ; some of 
them united themselves more closely to Luxury, 
who promised by her arts to drive Satiety away ; 
and others, that were more wise or had more for- 
titude, went back to Labour, by whom they were 
indeed protected from Satiety, but delivered up in 
time to Lassitude, and forced by her to the bowers 
of Rest. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of short duration and uncertain tenure, «i|d 
their empire liable to inroads from those who 
were alike enemies to both. They each (bund their 
subjects unfaithful, and ready to desert them upon 
every opportunity. Labour saw the riches which 
he had given always carried away as an offering to 
Rest, and Rest found her votaries in everv exigence 
flying from her to beg help of Labour. They there- 
fore, at last, determined upon an interview, in which 
they agreed to divide the woM>MXM«t'QL^<«BK'vs^ 
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g^vera it alternately, allotting the dominion of the 
day to the one, and that of the night to the other ; 
and promised to guard the frontiers of each other, 
so that, whenever hostilities were attempted, Satiety 
should be intercepted by Labour, and Lassitude 
expelled by Rest. Thus the ancient quarrel was 
appeased, and as hatred is often^ succeeded by its 
contrary. Rest afterward became pregnant by La- 
bour, and was delivered of Health, a benevolent 
goddess, who consoUdated the union of her parents, 
and contributed to the regular vicissitudes of their 
reign by dispensing her gifts to those only who 
shared their lives in just proportions between Rest 
and Labour. 



A STATE OF MEDIOCRITY MOST FAVOUR- 
ABLE TO HAPPINESS AND VIRTUE. 

'* The man within the golden mean, 
Who can his boldest wish contauo. 
Securely views the ruin'd cell. 
Where sordid want and sorrow dwell ; 
And in himself serenely great, 
Declines an envied room of state.** ~ 

Hob.— Francis's Trmu, 

Among many parallels which men of imagination 
have drawn between the natural and moral state of 
the world, it has been observed that happiness, as 
well as virtue, consists in mediocrity ; that to avoid 
every extreme is necessary, even to him who has 
no other care than to pass through the present state 
with ease and safety ; that the middle path is the 
road of security, on either side of which are not 
only the pitfalls of vice, but the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of CieoVyoUxa \.\i<b UniiVasv^ vu^^ov 
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ipcffrov, medweriiy is b^, hts been long considered 
u a universal pnnciple, extended through the whole 
compass of life and nature.^ The experience of 
every age seems to have given it new confirmation, 
and to show that nothing, however specious or al* 
luring, is pursued with propriety or enjoyed with 
safety beyond certain limits. 

Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be con* 
sidered as the most solid and durable of idl terres« 
trial advantages, are found, when they exceed the 
middle point, to draw the possessor into many ca« 
lamities, easily avoided by others that have been 
less bountifally enriched or adorned. We see 
every day women perish with infamy by having 
been too willing to set their beauty to show ; ana 
others, though not with equal guilt or miseiy, yet 
with very sharp remorse, languishing in decay, 
neglect, and obscurity, for having rated their youth* 
fol charms at too high a price. And, indeed, if the 
opinion of Bacon be thought to deserve much re- 
gard, very few sighs would be vented for eminent 
and superlative elegance of form ; " for beautiful 
women,*^ atys he, ** are seldom of any great accom* 

Bishments, because they, for the most part, study 
ihaviour rather than virtue.^' 
Health and vigour, and a happy constitution of the 
corporeal frame, are of absolute necessity to the 
enjoyment of the comforts and to the performance 
of the duties of Jife, and requisite in yet a greater 
measure to the accomplishment of anything illus- 
trious or distinguished ; yet even these, if we can 
judge by tiieir apparent consequences, are some* 
times not very beneficial to those on whom they 
are most Uberally bestowed. They that frequent 
the chambers of the sick will generally find the 
sharpest pains and most stubborn maladies among 
them whom confidence of the force of nature for- 
merly betrajred to negligence and irreguUrity ; and 
thai superfluity of strength, whkii ^nvk %X vttf^^^M^ 
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boast and their snare, has often, in the latter part 
of life, no other effect than that it cohtinues them 
long in impotence and anguish. 

These gifts of nature are, howerer, always bless- 
ings in themselves, and to be acknowledged with 
gratitude to Him that gives them ; since they are, 
in their regular and legitimate effects, productive 
of happiness, and prove pernicious only by volun- 
tary corruption or idle negligence. And as there is 
little danger of pursuing them with too much ardour 
or anxiety, because no skill or diligence can hope 
to procure them, the uncertainty of their influence 
upon our lives is mentioned, not to depreciate their 
real value, but to repress the discontent and envy 
to which the want of them often gives occasion in 
those who do not suspect their own frailty, nor 
consider how much less is the calamity of not 
possessing great powers than of not using them 
aright. 

Of all those things that make us superior to others, 
there is none so much within the reach of our en- 
deavours as riches, nor anything more eagerly or 
constantly desired. Poverty is an evil always m 
our view ; an evil complicated with so many cir- 
cumstances of uneasiness and vexation, that every 
man is studious to avoid it. Some degree of riches 
is therefore required, that we may be exempt from 
the gripe of necessity ; when this purpose, is once 
attained, we naturally wish for more, that the evil 
which is regarded with so much horror may be yet 
at a greater distance from us; as he that has once 
felt or dreaded the paw of a savage will not be at 
rest till they are parted by some barrier which may 
take away all possibility of a second attack; 

To this point, if fear be not unreasonably in- 
dulged, Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuse to 
extend his mediocrity. But it almost always hap* 
pens that the man who grows rich changes his no- 
iions of poverty t statea Yiia ^«xx\& b^ afc^tsua new 
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measure, and from flying the enemy that pareued 
him, bends his endeavours to overtake those whom 
he sees before him. The power of gratifying his 
appetites increases their demands ; a thousand 
wishes crowd in upon him, importunate to be sat- 
isfied, and vanity and ambition open prospects to 
desire, which still grow wider as they are more 
contemplated. 

Thus, in time, want is enlarged without bounds : 
an eagerness for the increase of possessions del* 
ages the soul, and we sink into the gulfs of insatia- 
bility f only because we do not sufficiently consider 
that all real need is very soon supplied, and all real 
danger of its invasion easily precluded ; that the 
claims of vanity, being without limits, must be de- 
nied at last; and that the pain of repressing them 
is less pungent before they have been long accus- 
tomed to compliance. 

Whosoever shall look heedfuUy upon those who 
are eminent for their riches, will not think their 
condition such as that he should hazard his quiet; 
and much less his virtue, to obtain it. For all that 
great wealth generally gives above a moderate for- 
tone, is more room for the freaks of caprice, and 
more privilege for iterance and vice, a quicker 
succession of flatteries, and a larger circle of vo^ 
luptuousness. 

There is one reason, seldom remarked, which 
makes riches less desiraUe. Too much wealth is 
very frequently the occasion of poverty. He whom 
the wantonness of abundance has once softened, 
easily sinks into neglect of his affairs ; and he that 
thinks he can afford to be negligent, is not far from 
being poor. He will soon be involved in perplexi- 
ties which his inexperience will render insurmount- 
able ; he will fly for help to those whose interest it 
is that he should be more distressed, and will be at 
last torn to pieces by the vultures that always 
hover over fortunes in decay. 
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When the plains of India were burned up by a 
long continuance of drought, Hamet and Raschid, 
two neighbouring shepherds, faint with thirst, stood 
at the common boundary of their grounds, ^ith 
their flocks and herds panting round them, and in 
extremity of distress prayed fbr water. On a sud- 
den the air was becalmed, the birds ceased to chirp, 
and the flocks to bleat. They turned their eyes 
every wav^ and saw a being of mighty stature ad. 
vancing through the valley, whom Uiey knew, upon 
his nearer approach, to be the Genius of Distribu* 
tion. In one hand he held the sheaves of plenty, 
and in the other the sabre of destruction. The 
shepherds stood trembling, and would have retired 
'before him; but he called to them with a voice 
gentle as the breeze that *plays in ^he evening 
among the spices of Sabaea: *'Fly not from your 
benefactor, children of the dust! I am come to 
offer you gifts which only your own folly can make 
vain. You here pray for water, and water I will 
bestow ; let me know, with how much you will be 
satisfied : speak not rashly ; consider,, that of what- 
ever can be enjoyed by the body, excess is no less 
dangerous than scarcity. When you remember the 
pain of thirst, do not foiget the danger of suflbcap 
tion. Now, Hamet, tell me your request." 

" Oh Being, kind and beneficent," says Hamet, 
"let thine eye pardon my confusion. I entreat a 
Httle brook, which in summer shall never be dry, 
and in winter never overflow." " It is granted," 
replies the Genius ; and immediately he opened the 
ground with his sabre, and a fountain, bubbling up 
under their feet, scattered its rills over the mead- 
ows : the flowers renewed their fragrance, the trees 
spread a greener foliage, and the flocks and herds 
^enched their thirst. 

Then turning to Raschid, the Genius invited him 

likewise to offer his petition. " I request," says 

Raschid, ** that thou wilt Vim V)l[i<^ O^Xk%^% thsoui^h 
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my grounds, with all his waters and all their in* 
habitants.'' Hamet was struck with the greatness 
of his neighbour's sentiments, and secretly repined 
in his heart that he had not made the same petition 
before him ; when the Genius spoke, ** Rash man, 
be not so insatiable ! Remember, to thee that is 
nothing which thou canst not use ; and how are thy 
wants greater than the wants of Hamet V Raschid 
repeated his desire, and pleased himself with the 
mean appearance that Hamet would make in the 
presence of the proprietor of the ^ Ganges. The 
Genius then retired towards the river, and the two 
shepherds stood waiting the event. As Raschid 
was looking with contempt upon his neighbour, on 
a sudden was heard the roar of torrents, and they 
found by the mighty stream that the mounds of the 
Ganges were lm>ken. The flood rolled forward 
into the lands of Raschid, his plantations were torn 
up, nis flocks overwhelmed, he was swept away 
before it, and a crocodile devoured him. 



MEMORY BRINGS SATISFACTION ONLY 

TO THE GOOD. 

* No day's remembrance ahall |tbe good regret. 
Nor wiih one bitter moment to forget ; 
They stretch the limits of this narrow span, 
And, by enjoying, Uto past life again.** 

Makt.— •F. Lewis's Trmu, 

So few of the hours of life are filled up with ob- 
jects adequate to the mind of man, and so fre- 
quently are we in want of present pleasure or em- 
ployment, that we are forced to have recourse 
every moment to the past and future for supple- 
mental satisfactions, and relieve the vacuities of 
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oar being by recollection of fonner paamges or tii- 
ticipation of events to come. 

I cannot bat consider this necessity of searcbiog 
on every side for matter on which the attention may 
be employed as a strong proof of the superior and 
celestial nature of the soul of man. We have no 
reason to believe that other creatures have higher 
faculties or more extensive capacities than the pres- 
ervation of themselves or their species requires; 
they seem always to be fully employed, or to be 
completely at ease without employment, to feel few 
intellectual miseries or pleasures, and to have no 
exuberance of understanding to lay out upon curi- 
osity or caprice, but to have their minds exactly 
adapted to their bodies, with few other ideas than 
such as corporeal pain or pleasure impress upon 
them. 

Of memory, which makes so larse a part of the 
excellence of the human soul, and which has so 
much influence upon all its other powers, but a 
small portion has been allotted to the animal world. 
We do not find the grief with which the dams 
lament the loss of their young proportionate to the 
tenderness with which they caress, the assiduity 
with which they feed, or the vehemence with which 
they defend them. Their regard for their offisprlhg, 
when it is before their eyes, is not, in appearance, 
less than that of a human parent ; but when it is 
taken away it is very soon forgotten, and, after a 
short absence, if brought asain, wholly disregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any- 
thing once out of the reach of their senses, and 
scarce any power of comparing the present with 
the past, ana regulating their conclusions from ex- 
perience, may be gathered from this, that their in- 
tellects are produced in their full perfection. Tlie 
sparrow that was hatched last spring makes her 
first nest the ensuing season of the same materials 
Mod with the same axl aa m isk^ tc^<a^i\&%^«ii\ 
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and the hen conducts and shelters her first brood 
of chickens with all the prudence that she ever at* 
tains. 

It has been asked by men who love to perplex 
anything that is plain to common understandings, 
how reason differs from instinct : and Prior has, 
with no great propriety, made Solomon himself de* 
Clare, that to distinguish them is thefooPs ignorance 
and the pedanf^s pride. To give an accurate answer 
to a question, of which the terms are not completely 
nnderstoody is impossible ; we do not know in what 
either reason or instinct consist, and therefore can* 
not tell with exactness how they differ ; but surely 
he that contemplates a ship and a bird's nest will 
not be long without finding out that the idea of the 
one was impressed at once, and continued through 
all the progressive descents of the species without 
variation or improvement; and that the other is 
the result of experiments compared with experi- 
ments; has grown by accumulated observation 
from less to greater excellence, and exhibits the 
eollective knowledge of different ages and various 
]»t>fessions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power 
which places those images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exercised, and which 
treasures up the determinations that are once pass- 
ed as the rules of future action or grounds of sub- 
sequent conclusions. 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be said to place us in the class of moral agents. 
If we were to act ofily in consequence of some im- 
n^iate impulse, and receive no direction from in- 
ternal motives of choice, we should be pushed 
forward by an invincible fatality, without power or 
reason for the most part to prefer one thing to 
another, because we could make no comparison but 
of objects which might both hapoen to be^ v^^*^^s^« 

We owe ta xnemory not only XneVafit^^M^^ ^ ^5i«^ 
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knowledge and our progress in rational inqtiiriest 
but many other intellectual pleasures. Indeed, al- 
most idl that we can be said to enjoy is past or 
future ; the present is in perpetual motion, leaves 
us as soon as it arrives, ceases to be present before 
its presence is well perceived, and is only known to 
have existed by the effects which it leaves behind. 
The greatest part of our ideas arises^ therefore, 
from the view before or behind uS) and we are 
happy or miserable according as we are affected 
by the survey of our life pr our prospect of future 
existence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are at such 
a distance from us that we cannot take the whole 
concatenation into our view, we have generally 
power enough over our imagination to turn it upon 

S leasing scenes, and can promise ourselves riches, 
onours, and delights without intermingling those 
vexatious and anxieties with which all human en- 
joyments are polluted. If fear breaks on one side, 
and alarms us with dangers and disappointments, 
we can call in hope on the other, to solace us with 
rewards, and escapes, and victories ; so that we are 
seldom without means of palliating remote evils, 
and can generally sooth ourselves to tranquillity 
whenever any troublesome presage happens to at- 
tack us. 

It is therefore, I believe, much more common for 
the solitary and thoughtful to amuse themselves 
with schemes of the future than reviews of the 
past. For the future is plain and ductile, and will 
be easily moulded by a strong fancy into any form; 
but the images which memory presents are of a 
stubborn and untractable nature ; the objects of re- 
membrance have already existed, and left their sig- 
nature behind them impressed upon the mindj so as 
to defy all attempts of razure or of change. 

As the satisfactions, therefore, arising Arom mem- 
ory are less arbitrary, they are more solid, and are, 
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indeed, the only joys which we can call our own. 
Whatever we have once reposited, as Dryden ex- 
presses it, in the sacred treasure of the past, is out of 
the reach of accident or violence, nor can be lost 
either by our own weakness or another's malice : 

** Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 
The ioys I have posseaa'd, in spite of fate are mine. 
Nor HeaTen itself upon the past has power, 
But what has been, has been, and I nave had my hour." 

DRYDIIf. 

There is certainly no greater happiness than to 
be able to look back on a life usefully and virtu- 
ously employed, to trace our own progress in ex- 
istence by such tokens as excite neither shame nor 
sorrow. Life, in which nothing has been done or 
suffered, to distinguish one day from another, is to 
him that has passed it as if it had never been, ex- 
cept that he is conscious how ill he has husbanded 
the great deposite of his Oreaftor. Life, made mem- 
orable by crimes, and diversified through its several 
periods by wickedness, is indeed easily reviewed, 
but reviewed only with horror and remorse. 

The great consideration which ought to influence 
us in the use of the present moment, is to arise 
from the effect which, as well or ill applied, it must 
have upon the time to come; for though its ac- 
tual existence be inconceivably short, yet its effects 
are unlimited ; and there is not the smallest point 
of time but may extend its consequences, either to 
our hurt or our advantage, through all eternity, and 
give us reason to remember it for ever with an- 
guish or exultation. 

The time of life in which memory seems partic- 
ularly to claim predominance over the other facul- 
ties of the mind, is our declining age. It has been 
remarked by former writers, that old men are gen- 
erally narrative, and fall easily into recitals of past 
transactions, and accounts of p9tftoii% kcksywtw m^ 
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them ift their youth. When we approach the rerge 
of the gra^e it is more eminently true : 

** Life's span foiiiids thee to extend thy cares, 
And stretch thy hopes beyond thy yean." 

• Crbsch. 

We have no longer any possibility of great vicissi- 
tudes in our favour : the changes which are to hap- 
pen in the world will come too late for our accom- 
modation; and those who have no hope before 
them, and to whom their present state is painful 
and irksome, must of necessity turn their thoughts 
back to try what retrospect will afford. It ought, 
therefore, to be the care of those who wish to pass 
the last hours with comfort, to lay up such a treas* 
lire of pleasing ideas as shall support the expenses 
of that time which is to depend wholly upon the 
fund already acquired. * 

" Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind ; 
Here, soffenng age, a bless'd provision find." 

Elphinston. 

In you^ however happy, we aolace omrsehres 
with the hope of better fortune, and however vicious, 
appease our consciences with intentions of repent^ 
ance ; but the time comes at last, in which life 
has no more to promise, in which happiness can be 
drawn only from recollection, and virtue wUl be all 
that we can recollect with pleasure. 



NOTHING GREAT TO BE ACCOMPLISHED 
WITHOUT PERSEVERANCE. 

" In course impetuous soon the torrent dries. 
The brook a constant, peaceful stream supplies." 

Ovid.— F. Lewises TVans. 

It is observed by those who have written on the 
cohgtiUition of the humaa bodiy, a.ud the orif^Mial of 
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those diseases by which it is afflicted, that every 
man comes into the world morbid ; that there is no 
temperature so exactly regulated but that some 
humour is fatally predominant; and that we are 
genersdly impregnated, in our first entrance upon 
£fe, with the seeds of that malady which, in time, 
shall bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to the 
intellectual faculties. Some, that imagine them- 
selves to have looked with more than common 
penetration into human nature, have endeavoured 
to persuade us that each man is bom with a 
mind formed peculiarly for certain purposes, and 
with desires unalterably determined to particular 
objects, from which the attention cannot be Ions 
diverted, and which alone, as they are well or iU 
pursued, must produce the praise or blame, the hap- 
piness or misery of his future life. 

This position has not, indeed, been hitherto 
proved with strength proportionate to the assu* 
ranee with which it has been advanced, and per- 
haps will never gain much prevalence by a close 
examination. 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself disputable, 
there seems to be little hope of establishing an 
opinion, which supposes that even compUcations 
of ideas have been given us at our birth, and that 
we are made by nature ambitious or covetous 
before we know the meaning of either power or 
money. 

Yet, as every step in the progression of existence 
changes our position with respect to the things about 
us, so as to lay us open to new assaults and partic- 
ular dangers, and subjects us to inconveniences 
from which any other situation is exempt; as a 
public or a private life, youth and age, wealth and 
poverty, have all some evil closely adherent, which 
cannot wholly be escaped but by (quitting the state 
to which it is annexed, and subouttin^tA ^S^ii^ «^ 
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cumbranees of some other condition, so it cannot 
be denied that every difTerence in the stmctore of 
mind has its advantages and its wants; and that 
failures and defects being inseparable from human- 
ity, however the powers of understanding be ex- 
tended or contracted, there will, on one side or the 
other, always be an avenue to error and miscar- 
riage. 

There seem to be some souls suited to great, and 
others to little employments : some formeid to soar 
aiof^, and take in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regard to a narrow 
sphere. Of these the one is always in danger of be- 
coming useless b3ir a daring negligence, the other l^ 
a scrupulous solicitude : the one collects many ideas, 
but confused and indistinct ; the other is busied in 
minute accuracy, but without compass and without 
dignity. 

The general error of those who possess power- 
ful and elevated understandings is, that they form 
schemes of too great extent, and flatter themselves 
too hastily with success ; they feel their own force 
to be great, and by the complacency with which 
every man surveys himself, imagine it still greater : 
they therefore look out for undertakings worthy of 
their abilities, and engage in them with very little 
precaution, for they imagine that without premedi- 
tated measures they shall be able to find expedients 
in all difficulties. They are naturally apt to con- 
sider ail prudential maxims as below their reeard, 
to treat with contempt those securities and re- 
sources which others know themselves obliged to 
grovide, and disdain to accomplish their purposes 
y established means and common gradations. 

Precipitation, thus incited by the pride of intel- 
lectual superiority, is very fatal to great designs. 
The resolution of the combat is seldom equal to 
the vehemence of the charge. He that meets with 
aa oppoBition which he did not expect^ loses hit 
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courage. The Yiolence of his first onset is suc- 
ceeded by a lasting and unconquerable languor; 
miscarriage makes him fearful of giving way to 
new hopes ; and the contemplation of an attempt in 
which he has fallen below his own expectations is 
painful and vexatious ; he therefore naturally turns 
his attention to more pleasing objects, and habitu- 
ates his imagination to other entertainments, till, by 
slow degrees, he quits his first pursuit, and suf- 
fers some other project to take possession of his 
thoughts, in which the same ardour of mind promises 
him again certain success, and which disappoint- 
ments of the same kind compel him to abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an 
undertaking often intercepts and prevents the 
steadiness and perseverance always necessary in 
the conduct of a complicated scheme, where many 
interests are to be connected, many movements to 
be adjusted, and the joint effort of distinct and inde- 
pendent powers to be directed to a single point. In 
all important events which have been suddenly 
brought to pass, chance has been the agent rather 
than reason; and therefore, howeyer those who 
seemed to preside in the transaction may have been 
celebrated by such as loved or feared them, suc- 
ceeding tines have commonly considered them as 
fortunate rather than prudent. Every design in 
which the connexion is regularly traced from the 
first motion to the last, must be formed and executed 
with calm intrepidity, and requires not only cour- 
age which danger cannot turn aside, but constancy 
which fatigues cannot weary, and coiitnvanoe which 
impediments cannot exhaust. 

All the performances of human art, at which we 
look with praise or wonder, are iustaiices of the 
Teststless force of perseverance; it is by this thttt 
the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant 
countries are united with canals. If a man was to 
compare the effect of a sIu^Ia %U/^i^ ^1 \3gl^^V^ 

11% 
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axe, or of one impression of the spade, with the 
genersd design and last result, be would be over- 
whelmed by the sense of their disproportion; yet 
those petty operations, incessant!^ continued, in 
time surmount the greatest difficulties, and mount- 
ains are levelled and oceans bounded by the slender 
force of human beings. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
those who have any intention of deviating from the 
beaten roads of Ufe, and acquiring a reputation 
superior to names hourly swept away by time 
among the refuse of fame, should add to their rea- 
son and their spirit the power of persisting in their 
purposes ; acquire the art of sapping what they 
cannot batter, and the habit of vanquishing obsti- 
nate resistance by obstinate attacks. 

The student who would build his knowledge on 
solid foundations, and proceed by just degrees to 
the pinnacles ortruth, is directed by the great phi- 
losopher of France to begin by doubting of his own 
existence. In hke manner, whoever would com- 
plete any arduous and intricate enterprise, should, 
as soon as his imagination can cool after the first 
blaze of hope, place before his own eyes every pos- 
sible embarrassment that may retard or defeat him. 
He should first question the probability of success^ 
and then endeavour to remove the objections he has 
raised. It is proper, says old Markham,* to exer- 
cise your horse on the more inconvenient side of the 
course, that if he should, in the race, be forced upon 
it he may not be discouraged ; and Horace advises 
his poetical friend to consider every day as the last 
which he shall enjoy, because that will always give 
pleasure which we receive beyond our hopes. If 
we alarm ourselves beforehand with more difficul- 
ties than we really find, we shall be animated by 

• Gervase Markham, in his book entitled <* Perfect Hone- 
manship," 12ino, 1761. He was a diammtie poet, and a iralo- 
aamooM writm an tahooa •ofaiadks. 
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RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION CON- 

TRASTED. 

" Dreams descend from Jovb." 

HoHBB.— Pops'* TVmu. 

I HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made so strcmf an impression on me that I remem- 
ber it every word. 

Methoofht I was in the midst of a very entertain- 
hig set of company, and extremely delighted in at- 
tending to a Uvely conveFsatton, when, oa a sudden, 
I perceived one of the most shocking figures imagi- 
nalion can frame advancing towards me. She was 
dressed in black, her ekin was contracted into a 
thousand wrinkles, her eyes deep sunk in her head, 
and her complexion pale and livid as the counte- 
nance of death. Her looks were filled with terror 
and unrelenting severity, and her hands armed with 
whips and scorpions. As soon as she came near, 
with a horrid irown and a voice that chilled my 
▼ery blood, she bid me follow her. I obeyed, and 
ehe led me through rugged paths, beset with briers 
and thorns, into a deep solitary vaUey. Wherever 
she passed the fading verdure withered beneath her 
ateps ; her pestilential breath infected the air with 
malignant vapours, obscared the lustre of the sub, 
and involved tiie fair fooe of heaven in universal 

?[loom. Dismal bowlings resoutided thrxMigh the 
orest ; from every baleful tree the night-raven ut- 
tered his dreadful note, and the prospect was filled 
with desolation and horror. In the midst of this 
trenaendous scene my execrable guide addressed 
me in the following manner : 

*' Retire with me, oh rash, unthinking mortal, 
from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and 
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learn that pleasure was not desired the portion of 
human life. Man was bom to mourn and to b« 
wretched; this is the condition of all below the 
stars, and whoever endeavours to oppose it acts in 
contradiction to the will of Heaven. Fly, then, 
from the fatal enchantments of youth and social 
delight, and here consecrate the solitary hours to 
lamentation and wo. Misery is the duty of all sah> 
lunary beings, and every enjoyment is an offence to 
the Deity, who is to be worshipped only by the mor- 
tification of every sense of pleasure, and Uie ever- 
lasting exercise of sighs and tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my 
spirits, and seemed to annihilate every princiide of 
joy within me. I threw myself beneaith a blasted 
yew, where the winds blew cold and dismal round 
my head, and dreadful apprehensions chilled my 
heart. Here I resolved to lie till the hand of 
death, which I impatiently invoked, should put an 
end to the miseries of a life so deplorably wretch- 
ed. In this sad situation I espied on one hand of 
me a deep, muddy river, whose heavy waves rolled 
on in slow, sullen murmurs. Here I determined 
to plunge, and was just upon the brink, when I 
found myself suddenly drawn back. I turned idx>ut, 
and was surprised by the sight of the loveliest ob- 
ject I had ever beheld. The most engaging charms 
of youth and beauty appeared in all her form : ef- 
fulgent glories sparkled in her eyes, and their awful 
splendours were softened by the gentlest looks of 
compassion and peace. At her approach the fright* 
ful spectre who had before tormented me vanished 
away, and with her all the horrors she had caused. 
The gloomy clouds brightened into cheerful sun-> 
shine, the groves recovered their verdure, and the 
whole region looked gay and blooming as the gar- 
den of Eden. I was quite transported at this un- 
expected change, and reviving pleasure began to 
glad my thoughts, when, withv W\l cA yostb^'^^^^ 
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ible sweetness, my beauteous deliverer thus ttiter« 
ed her divine instructions : 

** My name is Religion. I am the oflfspring of 
Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevolence^ 
Hope, and Joy. That monster from whose power 
I have freed you is called Superstition ; sbe is the 
child of Discontent, and her followers are Fear and 
filorrovi< Thus different as we are, she has often 
the insolence to assume my name and character, 
and seduces unhappy mortals to think us the same, 
till she at length drives them to the borders of de- 
spair, that dreadful abyss into which you were just 
going to sink. 

** Look round and survey the various beauties of 
the globe, which Heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race, and consider whether a world 
thus exquisitely framed could be meant for the 
abode of misery and pain. For what end has the 
lavish hand of Providence diffused such innumera- 
ble objects of delight, but that all might rejoice ia 
the privilege of existence, and be filled with grati- 
tude to the beneficent Author of it t Thus to enjoy 
the blessings he has sent is virtue and obedience; 
and to reject them, merely as means of pleasure, is 
pitiable ignorance or absurd perverseness. Infinite 
goodness is the source of created existence; the 

g roper tendency of every rational being, from the 
ighest order of raptured seraphs to the meanest 
rank of men, is to rise incessantly from lower de- 
grees of happiness to higher. They have each fac<- 
ulties assigned them for various orders of delights." 
** What," cried I, " is this the language of Re- 
ligion ? Does she lead her votaries through flow- 
ery paths, and bid them pass an unlaborious life^ 
Where are the painful toils of virtue, the mortifica- 
tions of penitence, the self-denying exercises of 
saints and heroes !" 

"The true enjoyments of a reasonable beinff,'* 
ooBweredBhe, mildly, " do not conaist iaunbounde4 
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indolgence or laxurioiis ease, ia the tamaltof pas- 
sions, the languor of iudoleace, or Ute flutter of hght 
amusements. Yielding to immoral pleasure cor- 
rupts the mind, living to animal and trifling ones 
debases it : both in their decree disqualify it for its 
genuine good, and consign it over to wretchedness. 
Whoever would be re^y happy must make the 
diligent and regular exercise of toB superior ^wers 
his chief attention, adoring the perfections of his 
Maker, expressing good-wiu to his felk>w-(»'eatures, 
cultivating inward rectitude. To his lower facul- 
ties he must allow such gratifications as will, by re- 
freshing him, invigorate his nobler pursuits. In the 
regions inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled fe- 
licity for ever blooms, joy flows there with a per- 
petual and abundant stream, nor needs there any 
mound to check its course. Beings conscious of a 
frame of mind originally diseased, as all the human 
race has cause to be, must use the regimen of a 
strict self-government. Whoever has l^en guilty 
orvoluntary excesses must patiently submit both to 
the painful workings of nature, and needful severi- 
ties of medicine, in order to his cure. Still he is 
entitled to a moderate share of whatever idleviating 
accommodations this fair mansion of his merciful 
Parent affords, consistent with his recovery. And 
in proportion as l^s recovery advances, the liveli- 
est joy will spring from his secret sense of an 
amended and improving heart. So far from the 
horrors of despair is the condition even of the guil- 
ty. Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought of the 
gulf into which thou wast but now going to pkinge. 
^* While the most faulty hare ever enoouragement 
to amend, the more innocent soul will be supported 
with still sweeter consolations under all its experi- 
ence of human infirmities ; supported by the glad- 
dening assurances that every sincere endeavour to 
outgrow them shall be assisted, aecepted, and re- 
warded. To su<^ a one the lowlmt «AU^'«hAM»ams> 
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is but a deep-laid foundation for the most elerated 
hopes ; since they who faithfully examine and ac- 
knowledge what they are, shall be enabled under 
my conduct to become what they desire. The 
Christian and the hero are inseparable ; and to as- 
pirings of unassuming trust and filial confidence are 
set no bounds. To him who is animated with a 
Tiew of obtaining approbation from the Sovereign 
of the universe, no difficulty is insurmountable. Se- 
cure in this pursuit of every needful aid, bis conflict 
with the severest pains and trials is little more than 
the viflorous exercise of a mind in health. His pa- 
tient dependance on that Providence which looks 
through all eternity, his silent resignation, his ready 
accommodation of his thoughts and behaviour to its 
inscrutable ways, is at once the most excellent sort 
of self-denial, and a source of the most exalted trans- 

forts. Society is the true sphere of human virtue, 
n social, active life, difficulties will perpetually be 
met with ; restraints of many kinds will be neces- 
sary ; and studying to behave right in respect of 
these is a discipline of the human heart, useful to 
others and improving to itself. Sufiering is no duty 
but where it is necessary to avoid guilt or to do 
good, nor pleasure a crime but where it strength- 
ens the influence of bad inclinations or lessens the 
generous activity of virtue. The happiness allotted 
to man in his present state is indeed faint and low 
compared with his immortal prospects and noUe 
capacities ; but yet, whatever portion of it the dis- 
tributing hand of Heaven offers to each individual, 
is a needful support and refreshment for the present 
moment, so far as it may not hinder the attaining of 
his final destination. 

** Return, then, with me from continual misery to 
moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. Return 
from the contracted views of solitude to the proper 
duties of a relative and dependant being. Religion 
19 not coniliied to oeUa and cVsMVi^^itfft Y«iMA&ajid 
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to sullen retirement. These are the gloomy doo- 
trines of Superstition, by which she endeavours to 
break those chains of benevolence and social affec- 
tion that link the welfare of every particular with 
that of the whole. Remember that the greatest 
honour you can pay to the Author of your being is 
by such a cheerful behaviour as discovers a mind 
satisfied with his dispensations." 

Here my preceptress paused, and I was going to 
express my acknowledgments for her discourse, 
when a ring of bells from the neighbouring villagCt 
and a new rising sun darting his beams through my 
windows, awakened me.* 



SORROW SHOULD NOT BE IMMODERATELY 

INDULGED. 

** These proceediDgs have aflEbided me some comfort in my dis- 
tress ; notwithstanding which, I am still dispirited and unhinged 
by the same motives of humanity that induced me to grant such 
indulgences. However, I bv no means wish to become less 
SQsceptible of tenderness. I know these kinds of misfortunes 
wonla be estimated by other persons only as common losses, 
and from such sensations thev would conceive themselves great 
and wise men. I shall not determine either their greatness or 
their wisdom ; but I am certain theyhave no humanity. It is 
the part of a man to be affected with grief, to feel sorrow at the 
same time that he is to resist it, and to admit of comfort."-^ 
Plik.— JBor/ of Orrery** 2V<m«. 

Of the passions with which the mind of man is ag. 
itated, it may be observed, that they naturally hasten 
towards their own extinction by inciting and quick- 
ening the attainment of their objects. Thus fear ur- 
ges our flight, and desire animates our progress ; and 

* This paper was wrttttn by the \ito'ttxi.'E2^aib^'CBwC>vfrw». 
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if there are some which pierhaps may be indulged dft 
ihejr outgrow the good appropriated to their satis* 
faction, as it is frequently obsenred of avarice and 
ambition, yet their immediate tendency is to some 
means of happiness really existing, and generally 
within the prospect. The miser always imagines 
that there is a certain sum that will fill his heart to 
the brim ; and everyr ambitious man, like King Pyr« 
rhus, has an acquisition in his thoughts that is to 
terminate his labours, after which he shall pass the 
rest of his life in ease or gayety, in repose or devo* 
tion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the breast 
that can be excepted from this general remark, and 
it therefore deserves the particular attention of 
those who have assumed the arduous province of 
preserving the balance of the mental constitution. 
The other passions are diseases indeed, but they 
necessarily direct us to thei^ proper cure. A man 
at once feels the pain and knows the medicine, to 
which he is carried with greater haste as the evU 
which requires it is more excruciating, and cures 
himself by unerring instinct, as the wounded stags 
of Crete are related by iBlian to have recourse to 
vulnerary herbs. But for sorrow there is no rem- 
edy provided by nature ; it is often occasioned bf 
accidents irreparable, and dwells upon objects that 
have lost or changed their existence; it recjuires 
what it cannot hope, that the laws of the universe 
should be repealed ; that the dead should return, or 
the past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or error 
which may animate us to future care or activity, or 
that repentance of crimes for which, however i^ 
revocable, our Creator has promised to accept it 
as an atonement ; the pain which arises fVom thesr 
causes has very salutary effects, and is every hour 
extenuating itself by the reparation of those miscar- 
riages that produce iu Sotrow \% ^^ra^^fc^ ^^\ 
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State of the mind in which our desires are fixed 
upon the past without looking forward to the future, 
an incessant wish that something were otherwise 
than it has been, a tormenting and harassing want 
of some enjoyment or possession which we have 
lost, and which no endeavours can possibly regain. 
Into such anguish many have sunk upon some sud- 
den diminution of their fortune, an unexpected blast 
of their reputation, or the loss of children or of 
friends* They have suffered all sensibility of pleas- 
ure to be destroyed by a single ldow,have given up 
for ever the hopes of substituting any other object 
in the room of that which they lament, resigned 
their lives to gloom and des{>ondency, and worn 
themselves out in unavailing misei^. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural conse- 
quenee of tenderness ana endearment, that, however 
painful and however useless, it is justly reproachful 
not to feel it on some occasions ; and so widely and 
constantly has it always prevailed, that the laws of 
some nations, and the customs of others, have lim- 
ited a time for the external appearances of grief 
caused by the dissolution of close alliances and the 
breach of domestic union. 

It seems determined, by the general suffrage of 
mankind, that sorrow is to a certain point laudable 
as the offspring of love, or at least pardonable as 
the offspring of weakness; but that it ought not to 
be suffered to increase by indulgence, but must give 
way, after a stated time, to social duties and the 
common avocations of Ufe. It is at first unavoida- 
ble, and therefore must be allowed, whether with or 
without our choice ; it may afterward be admitted 
as a decent and affectionate testimony of kindness 
and esteem ; something wUl be extorted by nature, 
and something may be given to the world. But all 
beyond the bursts of passion or the forms of solem- 
nity is not oi^y useless, but culpable ; for we have 
no right to sacrifice to the Yam lot^gav^ ^"l ^v^« 
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tion that time which Providence allows us for the 
task of our station. 

Yet it too often happens that sorrow, thus law* 
fully entering, gains such a firm possession of the 
mind, that it is not afterward to be ejected; the 
mournful ideas, first violently impressed and after- 
ward willingly received, so much engross the atten- 
tion as to predominate in every thought, to darken 
gayety, and perplex ratiocination. An habitual 
sadness seizes upon the soul, and the faculties are 
chained to a single object, which can never be con<^ 
templated but with hopeless uneasiness. 

From this state of dejection it is very difficult to 
rise to cheerfulness and alacrity; and, therefore, 
many who have laid down rules of intellectual 
health think preservatives easier thali remedies, 
and teach us not to indulge the luxury of fondness, 
but to keep our minds always suspended in such in- 
difierence that we may change the objects about us 
without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule mi|fht per- 
haps contribute to tranquillity, but surely.it woidd 
never produce happiness. He that regards none so 
much as to- be afraid of losing them, must live for 
ever without the gentle pleasures of sympathy and 
confidence ; he must feel no melting fondness, no 
warmth of benevolence, nor any of those honest 
joys which nature annexes to the power of pleas- 
ing. And as no man can justly claim more tender- 
ness than he pays, he must forfeit his share in that 
officious and watchful kindness which love only can 
dictate, and those lenient endearmepts by which 
love only can soften life. He may justly be over- 
looked and neglected by such as have more warmth 
in their heart ; for who would be the friend of him 
whom, with whatever assiduity he may be court- 
ed, and with whatever services obliged, his princi- 
ples will not sufier to make equal returns, and 
whOy when you have exhausted aSl the io&tanqes of 
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good-will, can only be prevailed on not to be an 
enemy! 

An attempt to preserve life in a state of neutrality 
and indifference is unreasonable and vain. If by 
excluding joy we could shut out grief, the scheme 
would deserve very serious attention; but since, 
however we may debar ourselves from happiness, 
misery will find its way at many inlets, and the as* 
saults of pain will force our regard, though we may 
withhold it from the invitations of pleasure^ we may 
surely endeavour to raise life above the middle 
point of apathy at one time, since it will necessarily 
sink below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reasonable not to gain 
happiness for fear of losing it, yet it must be con- 
fessed that, in proportion to the pleasure of posses- 
sion, will be for some time our sorrow for the loss ; 
it is therefore the province, of the moralist to in- 
quire whether such pains may not quickly give way 
to mitigation. Some have thought that the most 
certain w^ to clear the heart from its embarrass- 
ment is to drag it by force into scenes of merriment. 
Others imagine that such a transition is too violent, 
and recommend rather to sooth it into tranquillity 
by making it acqusunted with miseries more dread- 
ful and afflictive, and diverting to the calamities of 
others the regard which we are inclined to fix too 
closely upon our own misfortunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of those reme* 
dies will be sufficiently powerful. The efficacy of 
mirth it is not always easy to try, and the indul- 
gence of melancholy may be suspected to be one of 
those medicines which will destroy if it happens 
not to cure. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow is 
employment. It is commonly observed, that among 
soldiers and seamen, though there is much kindness, 
Ihere is little grief; they see their friend fall with- 
out any of tbax iamentalioa w^askv^vcd^s^^'^^^ 

8% 
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cority and idleness, because they have no leisure td 
spare from the care of themselves ; and whoever 
snail keep his thoughts ec^ually busy, will find him- 
self equally unaffected with irretrievable losses. 

Time is observed generally to wear out sorrow, 
and its effects might doubtless be accelerated by 
quickening the succession and enlargmg the variety 
of objects. 

** Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief, 
To wiMtom fly, she qaickly brings relief.** 

Obotius.—F. Lewis's TVsm. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which every 
new idea contributes in its passage to scour away. 
It is the putrefaction of stagnant life, and is reme- 
died by exercise and motion. 



HEALTH THE MOST VALUABLE OP EARTH- 

LY BLESSINGS. 

« For life is not to live, bat to be well** 

Mart.— £bPHilisTOM*s Trmw, 

Amomo the innumerable follies by which we lay 
up in our youth repentance and remorse for the suc- 
ceeding part of our lives, there is scarce any against 
which warnings are of less efficacy than the neglect 
of health, when the springs of motion are yet 
elastic, when the heart bounds with vigour, and the 
eye sparkles with spirit, it is with difficulty that we 
are taught to conceive the imbecility that every 
hour is bringing upon us, or to imagine thai the 
nerves which are now braced with so much strength, 
and the limbs which play with so much activity, will 
)oBB all their power under the i^oe of time^ relax 
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To the argaments which hare been used againtt 
complaints under the miseries of life, the pluloso* 
phers have, I think, forgot to add the incredulity of 
those to whom we recount our sufferings. But if 
the purpose of lamentation be to excite pity, it is 
surely superfluous for age and weakness to teu their 
plaintive stories; for pity presupposes sympathy, 
and a little attention will show them that those who 
do not feel pain seldom think that it is felt ; and a 
short recollection will inform almost every man 
that he is only repaid the insult which he has given, 
since he may remember how often he has mocked 
infirmity, laughed at ita cautions, and censured its 
impatience. 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by suffering it to prevail over all 
other considerations, as the miser has brought fru- 
gality into contempt by permitting the love of mon- 
ey not to share, but to engross his mind : they both 
err alike by confounding the means with the end; 
they grasp at health only to be well, as at monev 
only to be rich ; and forget that every terrestrial ad- 
vantage is chiefly valuable as it furnishes abilities 
for the exercise of virtue. 

HeiJth is indeed so necessary to all the duties, as 
well as pleasures of life, that the crime of squan- 
dering it is equal to the folly; and he that for a 
short gratification brings weakness and diseases 
upon himself, and, for the pleasure of a few years 
passed in the tumults of diversion and clamours of 
merriment, condemns the maturer and more exp»* 
rienced part of his life to the chamber and the 
couch, may be justly reproached, not only as a 
spendthrift of his own happiness, but as a robber of 
the public; as a wretch that has voluntarily disqualt 
ified himself for the business of his station, and re- 
fused that part which Providence assigns him in 
the general task of human nature. 

Then are, jMirhapa, very tew cQ0&&csfii3^xDffstA^^ 
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be pitied than that of an active and elevated mind 
labouring ^nder the weight of a distempered body* 
The time of such a man is alvrays spent in formiqg 
schemes which a change of wind hinders him from 
executing, his powers nime away in pHrojects and in 
hope, and the day of action never arrives. He lies 
down delighted with the thoughts of to-morrow, 
pleases his ambition with the fame he shall acquire^ 
or his benevolence with the good he shall confer. 
But in the night the skies are overcast, the temper 
of the air is changted ; he wakes in languor, impa« 
tience, and distraction, and has no longer any wish 
but for ease, nor any attention but to misery. It 
maybe said that disease generally be^ns that equal- 
ity which death completes ; the distmctions which 
set one man so much above another are very little 
perceived in the gloom of a sick chamber, where 
It will be vain to expect entertainment from the gay 
or instruction from the wise; where all human 
glory is obliterated, the wit is clouded, the reasoner 
perplexed, and the hero subdued ; where the high- 
est and brightest of mortal beings finds nothing left 
lum but the consciousness of innocence. r 

There is among the fn^ments of the Greek poeti|f 
a short hymn to Health, m which her power of eiS 
siting the happiness of life, of heightening the gifrf 
of fortune, and adding enjoyment to possession, f 
Inculcated with so much force and beauty, that |i 
one who has ever languished under the discomfoa 
and infirmities of a lingering disease can readj 
without feeling the images dance in his heart, 
adding from his own experience new vigour to 
wish, and from his own imagination new coloui 
the picture. The particular occasion of this L, 
composition is not known, but it is probable that j 
author had been sick, and in the first raptm 
returning vigour addressed Health in the toll< 
maDuer : 

**Healtbf most venerahl^ o£ tito ^"wvca ^l 
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en ! with thee may the remaining part of my life be 
passed, nor do thou refuse to bless me with thy res- 
idence. For whatever there is of beauty or of 
pleasure in wealth, in descendants, or in sovereign 
command, the highest summit of human enjoyment, 
or in those objects of human desire which we en- 
deavour to chase into the toils of love ; whatever 
delight, or whatever solace is granted by the celes- 
tials, to soften our fatigues, in thy presence, tboa 
parent of happiness, all those joys spread out and 
flourish ; in thy presence blooms the spring of pleas- 
ure, and without thee no man is happy.^ 

Such is the power of health, that, without its co- 
operation, every other comfort is torpid and lifeless, 
as the powers of vegetation without the sun. And 
vet this bliss is commonly thrown away in thought- 
less negligence or in foolish experiments <m our 
own strength ; we let it perish without remember- 
ing its value, or waste it to show how much wo 
have to spare ; it is sometimes given up to the man- 
agement of levity and chance, and sometimes sold 
for the applause of jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal impro- 
priety, by the votaries of business and the followers 
of pleasure. Some men ruin the fabric of their 
bodies by incessant revels, and others by intemperate 
studies ; some batter it by excess, and others sap ic 
by inactivity. To the noisy rout of bacchanafiani 
rioters, it will be to little purpose that advice is of- 
fered, though it requires no great abilities to prove 
that he loses pleasure who loses health ; their clam- 
ours are too loud for the whispers of caution, and 
they run the course of tife with too much precipi- 
tance to stop at the call of ^wisdom. Nor perhaps 
will they that are busied in adding thousands to thou- 
sands pay much regard to him that shall direct them 
to hasten more slowly to their wishes. Yet since 
lovers of money are generally cool, deliberate, and 
thoughtful, they might suxeVy coiAV^«t >^Qa»^ ^^^ 
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immediately arising from them are not sufficient to 
find it employment ; the wants of nature are sooa 
supplied, the fears of their return is easily preclu- 
ded, and something mofe is necessary to relieve 
the long intervals of inactivity, and to give those 
faculties, which cannot lie wholly quiescent, some 
particular direction. For this reason, new desires 
and artificial passions are by degrees produced; 
and, from having wishes only in consequence of our 
wants, we begin to feel wants in consequence of 
our wishes ; we persuade ourselves to set a value 
upon things which are of no use, but because we 
have agreed to value them ; things which can nei- 
ther satisfy hunger nor mitigate pain, nor secure 
us from any real calamity, and which, therefore, we 
find of no esteem among those nations whose artless 
and barbarous manners keep them always anxious 
for the necessaries of life 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, iEimbition, 
and generally of all those desires which arise from 
the comparison of our condition with that of others. 
He that thinks himself poor because his neighbour 
is richer ; he that, like Caesar, would rather be the 
first man of a village than the second in the capital 
of the world, has apparently kindled in himself de- 
sires which he never received from nature, and acts 
upon principles establi^ed only by the authority of 
custom. 

Of those adscititious passions, some, as avarice 
and envj, are universally condemned: some, as 
friendship and curiosity, generally praised ; but 
there are others about which the suffrages of the 
wise are divided, and of which it is doubt^ whether 
they tend most to promote the happiness or in- 
crease the miseries of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and disputable kind is the love 
of fame, a desire of filling the minds of others with 
admiration, and of being celebrated by ffenerations 
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airdotii^ had been considered by some as nothing beu 
ier than splendid madness, as a flame kindled by 
pride and fanned by folly ; for what, say they, cail 
be more remote from wisdom than to direct all our 
actions by the hope of that which is not to exist till 
we ourselves are in the grave ? To pant after that 
which can never be possessed, and of which the 
value thus widely put upon it arises from this par^ 
ticular condition, that^ during life, it is not to be ob- 
tained ! To gain the favour and hear the applauses 
of our contemporaries is indeed equally desirable 
with any other prerogative of superiority, because 
fame may be of use to smooth the paths of life, to 
terrify opposition, and fortify tranquillity; but to 
what end shall we be the darlings of mankind when 
we can no longer receive any benefits from their 
favour ? It is more reasonable to wish for reputa- 
tion while it may yet be enjoyed, as Anacreon calls 
upon his companions to give him for present use the 
wine and garlands which they purpose to bestow 
upon his tomb. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its 
vindication that it is a passion natural and univer- 
sal ; a flame lighted by Heaven, and always burning 
with greatest vigour in the most enlarged and ele- 
vated minds. That the desire of being praised by 
posterity implies a resolution to deserve their 
praises, and that the folly charged upon it is only 
a noble and disinterested generosity, which is not 
felt, and therefote not understood, by those who 
have been idways accustomed to refer everything 
to themselves, and whose selfishness has contracted 
their understandings. That the soul of man, formed 
for eternal life, naturally springs forward beyond 
the limits of corporeal existence, and rejoices to 
consider < herself as co-operating with future ages, 
and as co-extended with endless duration. That 
the reproach urged with so much petulance^ the re- 
pfo3^h of jabourinf for what canuoX. >q^ «tC\v<3^>^s^ 
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fonnded on an opinion which may with great prob* 
ability be doubted ; for since we aoppose the pow- 
ers of the soul to be enlarged by its separation, why 
should we conclude that its knowledg:e of eoblonary 
transactions is contracted or extinguished. 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the ar* 
gument, it will appear that the love of fame is to be 
regulated rather than extinguished ; and that men 
should be taught not to be wholly careless about 
their memory, but to endeavour that they may be 
remembered chiefly for their virtues, since no other 
reputation will be able to transmit any pleasure be* 
yond the grave. 

It is evident that fame, considered merely as the 
immortality of a name, is not less likely to be the 
rewaid of bad actions than of good; he therefore 
has no certain principle for the regulation of his 
conduct whose single aim is not to be forgotten. 
And history will inform us, that this blind and un* 
distinguishm^ appetite of renown has always been 
uncertain in its effects, and directed by accident or 
opportunity, indifferently to the benefit or devasta- 
tion of the world. When Themistocles complained 
that the trophies of Miltiades hindered him from 
sleep, he was animated by them to perform the same 
services in the same cause. But Caesar, when he 
wept at the sight of Alexander's picture, having no 
honest opportunity of action, let his amlktion break 
out to the ruin of his country. 

If, therefore, the love of fame is so for indulged 
by the mind as to become independent and iNredom« 
inant, it is dangerous and irregular ; but it may be 
usefully emi^oyed as an inferior and secondary 
motive, and will serve sometimes to revive our ac- 
tivity when we begin to languish and lose sight of 
that more certain, more valuable, and more durable 
reward, which ought always to be our first hope 
and our last. But it must be strongly impress- 
ed upon out minds thai \Vxl^<ft \a ietfA\i^ b« V^noAd 
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M one of the means to fame, but fame to be ac- 
cepted as the only recompense which mortals can 
bestow on virtue ; to be accepted with compla- 
cence, bnt not soaght with eagerness. Simplv to 
be remembered is no advantage ; it is a privilege 
which satire as well as panegyric can confer, and 
is not more enjoyed by Titus or Constantine than 
by Timocreon of Rhodes, of whom we only know 
m>m his epitaph that he had eaten many a meal, 
ircmk many a flagon, and uttered many a reproach. 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn from 
the consciousness that we shall share the attention 
of future times, must arise from the hope that, with 
our name, our virtues will be propagated ; and that 
those whom we cannot benefit in our lives may re- 
ceive instruction from our examples and incitement 
from our renown. 



OLD AGE, TO BE RESPECTED, MUST BE 

VIRTUOUS. 

** And had not men the hoary head revered, 
And boys paid reverence when a man appeared, 
Both must have died, though richer skins they wore, 
And saw more heaps of acorns in their store." 

JuY. — Cbbbch's Trofu, 

I HAVc always thought it the business of those 
who turn their speculations upon the living world, 
to commend the virtues as well as to expose the 
faults of their contemporaries, and to conAite a 
false as well as to support a Just accusation ; not 
only because it is peculiarly the business of a moni- 
tor to keep his own reputation untainted, lest those 
who can once charge him with partiality should 
indulge themselves afterward in disbelieving him at 
pleasure, but because he may find real cn\»ft^%>al- 
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ficient to give full employment to caution or re- 
pentance, without distracting the mind by needless 
scruples and vain solicitudes. 

There are certain fixed and stated reproaches 
that one part of mankind has in all ages thrown 
upon another, which are regularly transmitted 
through continued successions, and which he that 
has once suffered them is certain to use with the 
same undistinguishing vehemence, when he has 
changed his station and gained the prescriptive right 
of inflicting on others what he had formerly en- 
dured himself. 

To these hereditary imputations, of which no 
man sees the justice, till it becomes his interest to 
see it, very little regard is to be shown; since it 
do/es not appear that they are produced by ratioci- 
nation or inquiry, but received implicitly, or caught 
by a kind of instantaneous contagion, and support- 
ed rather by willingness to credit than ability to 
prove them. 

It has been always the practice of those who are 
desirous to believe themselves made venerable by 
length of time, to censure the new-comers into life for 
want of respect to gray hairs and sage experience, 
for heady confidence in their own understandings, 
for hasty conclusions upon partial views, for disre- 
gard of counsels, which their fathers and grand sires 
are ready to afford them, and a rebellious impa- 
tience of that subordination to which youth is con- 
demned by nature, as necessary to its security from 
evils into which it would otherwise be precipitated 
by the rashness of passion and the blindness of 
ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depravi- 
ty of the world, of the petulance and insolence of 
the rising g:eneration. He recounts the decency 
and regularity of former times, and celebrates the 
discipline and sobriety of the age in which his youth 
was passed ; a happy age, vrhicb. ia now no more to. 
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be expected, since confusion has broken in upon 
the world, and thrown down all the boundaries of 
civility and reverence. 

It is not sufficiently considered how much he as- 
sumes who dares to claim the privilege of com- 
plaining ; for, as every man has, in his own opinion, 
a full share of the miseries of life, he is inclined to 
consider as clamorous uneasiness as a proof of im- 
patience rather than of affliction, and to ask, What 
nient has this man to show by which he has ac- 
quired a right to repine at the distributions of na- 
ture t Or why does he imagine that exemptions 
^ould be granted him from the general condition 
of man t We find ourselves excited rather to cap- 
tiousness than pity, and, instead of being in haste 
to sooth his complaints by sympathy and tender- 
ness, we inquire whether the pain be proportionate 
to the lamentation ; and whether, supposing the af- 
iUction real, it is not the effect of vice and folly 
rather than calamity. 

The querulousness and indignation which are ob- 
served so often to disfigure the last scene of life, 
naturally lead us to inquiries like these. For, 
Surely it will be thought, at the first view of things, 
that if age be thus contemned and ridiculed, insult- 
ed and neglected, the crime must at least be equal 
on either part. They who have had opportunities 
of establishing their authority over minds ductile 
and unresisting; they who have been the protect- 
ors of helplessness and the instructers of igno- 
rance, and who yet retain in their own hands the 
power of wealth and the dignity of command, must 
defeat their influence by their own misconduct, and 
make use of all these advantages with very little 
BkUl, if they cannot secure to themselves an ap- 
pearance of respect, and ward off open mockery 
and declared contempt. 

The general story of mankind will evince that 
lawful and settled authority is very seldom resisted 
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whea it is well employed. Groos coimptkni or 
evident imbecility is necessary to the suppretsion 
of that reverence with which the majority of man- 
kind look upon their governors; on thoae whom 
they see surrounded by splendour and fortified by 
power. For though men are drawn by their pas> 
Biuns into forgetfulnese of invisible rewards and 
punishments, yet they are easily kept obedient to 
those who have temporal dominion in their hands, 
till their veneration is disBipated by such wicked- 
ness and folly as can neither be defended nor con- 
cealed. 

It may, therefore, very reasonably be suspected 
that the old draw upon themselves the greatest part 
of those insults which they so much lament, siid 
that age is rarely despised but when it is contempti- 
ble. If men imagine that excess of debauchery 
can be made reverend by time ; that knowledge is 
the consequence of long life, however idly and 
thoughtleasly employed ; that priority of birth will 
supply the want of steadinCHs or honesty, can it 
raise much wonder that their hopes are disappoint- 
ed, and that they see their poeterity rather will- 
ing to trust their own eyes in their progress into life, 
than enlist themselrea under guides who- have lost 
their way 1 

There are, indeed, many truths which, time ne- 
cessarily and certainly teaches, and which might, 
by those who have learned them from experience, 
be communicated to their aucceeaora at a cheaper 
rate ; hut dictates, though liberally enough bestow- 
ed, are generally without effect ; the teacher gains 
few proselytes by instruction which hia own beha- 
riour contradicts ; and young men miss the benefit 
of counsel, because they are not very ready to be- 
lieve that those who fall below them in practice 
can much excel them in theory. Thus the prog' 
ress of knowledge is retarded, the world is kept 
long in lb« same state, and evary new lace is to 
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fain the prudence of their predecessors by commit- 
ting and redressing the same miscarriages. 

To secure to the old that influence which they 
are wiUing to claim, and which might so much con- 
tribute to the improvement of the arts of life, it is 
i^olutely necessary that they give themselves up 
to the duties of declining years, and contentedly re- 
sign to youth its levity, its pleasures, its frolics, 
and its fopperies. It is a hopeless endeavour to 
unite the contrarieties of spring and winter ; it is 
unjust to claim the privileges of age, and retain the 
playthings of childhood. The young always form 
magnificent ideas of the wisdom and gravity of 
men whom they consider as placed at a distance 
from them in the ranks of existence, and naturally 
look on those whom they find trifling with long 
beards with contempt and indignation, like that 
which women feel at the effieminacy of men. If 
dotards will contend with boys in those perform- 
ances in which boys must always excel them ; if 
they will dress crippled limbs in embroidery, en- 
deavour at gayety with faltering voices, and dark- 
en assemblies of pleasure with the ghastliness of 
disease, they may well expect that those who find 
their dhrersions obstructed will hoot them away ; 
and that, if they descend to competition with youth, 
they must bear the insolence of successful rivals. 

" You've had your share of mirth, of meat and drink ; 
'Tis time to quit the scene— *tis time to think." 

Elphinston. 

Another vice of age, by which the rising genera- 
tion may be alienated from it, is severity and cen- 
soriousness, that gives no allowance to the faihngs 
of early life, that expects artfulness from child- 
hood and constancy from youth, tha' is perempto- 
ry in every command and inexorable to every fail- 
ure. There are many who live merely to hinder 
hairiness, and whose descendants can only teU of 
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long life that it prodaces suspicion, malignity, pee* 
vishness, and persecution : and yet even these ty- 
rants can talk of the ingratitude of the age, curse 
their heirs for impatience, and wonder that young 
men cannot take pleasure in their fathers* com-^ 
pany. 

He that would pass the latter part of life with 
honour and decency must, when he is young, con- 
sider that he shall one day be old ; and remember, 
when he is old, that he has once been 3roung. In 
youth he must lay up knowledge for his support, 
when his powers of acting shall forsake him ; and 
in age forbear to animadvert with rigour on faults 
which experience only can corrects 



THE OVER-BUSY HOUSEWIFE EXEMPLI- 
FIED IN THE CHARACTER OF LADY 

BUSTLE. 

*' How foolish is the toil of trifling cares !" 

MaBT.— >ELPBIIf8TOR't TVOW. 

To the Rambler. 

Sir, — As you appear to think no form of human 
life unworthy of your attention, I have resolved, 
after many struggles with idleness and diffidence, to 
give you some account of my entertainment in this 
sober season of universal retreat, and* to describe to 
you the employments of those who look wi^ con- 
tempt on the pleasures and diversions of polite life, 
and employ ail their powers of censure smd invec- 
tive upon the uselessness, vanity, and folly of dress, 
visits, and conversation. 

When a tiresome and vexatious journey of four 
days had brought me to the house where invita- 
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tion, regularly sent for seven years together, had at 
last induced me to pass the summer, I was surpri- 
sed, after the civilitres of my first reception, to find, 
instead of the leisure and tranquillity which a rural 
^fe always promises, and, if well conducted, might 
always afford, a confused wildness of care and a 
tumultuous hurry of dihgeuce, by which every face 
was clouded and every motion agitated. The old 
lady, who was my father^s relation, was, indeed, 
very full of the happiness which she received from 
my visit, and, according to the forms of obsolete 
breeding, insisted that I should recompense the long 
delay of my company with a promise not to leave 
her till winter. But, amid all her kindness and ca- 
resses, she very frequently turned her head aside, 
and whispered, with anxious earnestness, some or- 
der to her daughters, which never failed to send 
them out with unpolite precipitation. Sometimes 
her impatience would not suffer her to stay behind ; 
she begged my pardon, she must leave for a mo- 
ment ; she went, and returned and sat down again, 
but was again disturbed by some new care, dismiss- 
ed her daughters with the same trepidation, and 
followed them with the same countenance of busi* 
ness and solicitude. 

However I was alarmed at this show of eager^ 
ness and disturbance, and however my curiosity 
was excited by such busy preparations as naturally 
promised some great event, I was yet too much a 
stranger to gratify myself with inquiries ; but, find- 
ing none of the family in mourning, I pleased my- 
self with imagining that I should rather see a wed- 
ding than a funeral. 

At last we sat down to supper, when I was in-' 
formed that one of the young ladies, after whom I 
thought myself obliged to inquire, was under a ne- 
cessity of attending some affair that could not be neg- 
liscted : soon after\yard my relation began to talk of 
the regularity of her family, ^d the iiico\v\^\&i^'c>si>^ 
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of London hours ; and at last let me know that they 
had purposed that night to go to bed sooner than 
was usual, because they were to rise early in the 
morning to make cheesecakes. This hint sent me 
to my chamber, to which I was accompanied by all 
the ladies, who begged me to excuse some large 
sieves of leaves and flowers that covered two thirds 
of the floor, for they intended to distil them when 
they were dry, and they had no other room that so 
conveniently received the rising sun. 

The scent of the plants hindered me from rest, 
and therefore I rose early in the morning with a 
resolution to explore my new habitation. I stole, 
unperceived by my cousins, into the garden, where 
I found nothing either more great or elegant than in 
the number of acres cultivated for the market. Of 
the gardener I soon learned that his lady was the 
greatest manager in that part of the country, and 
that I was come hither at the time in which I might 
learn to make more pickles and conserves than 
could be seen at any other house a hundred miles 
round. 

It was not long before her ladyship gave me suffi- 
cient opportunities of knowing her character, for 
she was too much pleased with her own accomplish- 
ments to conceal them, and took occasion, from 
some sweetmeats which she 'set next day upon the 
table, to discourse for two long hours upon robs 
and jellies ; laid down the best methods of conserv- 
ing, reserving, and preserving all sorts of fruit ; told 
us with great contempt of the London lady in the 
neighbourhood, by whom these terms were very 
often confounded ; and hinted hpw much she should 
be ashamed to set before company at her own house 
sweetmeats of so dark a colour as she had often 
seen at Mistress Sprightly's. 

It is, indeed, the great business of her life to 
watch the skillet on the fire, to see it simmer with 
ibe due degree of heat, and lo ^xl^XcYv it off at the 
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moment of projection; and the emplojrments to 
which she has bred her daughters are to turn rose* 
leaves in the shade, to pick out the seeds of cur- 
rants with a quill, to gather fruit without bruising it^ 
and to extract bean-flower water for the skin. Such 
are the tasks with which every day since I came 
hither has begun and ended, to which the early 
hours of life are sacrificed, and in which that time 
is passing away which never shall return. 

But to reason or expostulate are hopeless at- 
tempts. Th6 lad^ has settled her opinions, aikl 
maintains the dignity of her own performances with 
all the firmness of stupidity^ accustomed to be flat* 
t^red. Her daughters, havmg never seen any house 
but their own, believe their mother's excellence on 
her own word. Her husband is a mere sportsman, 
who is pleased to see his table well furnished, and 
thixdcs the day sufficiently successful in which he 
brings home a leash of hares to be potted by his 
wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want boo^, but 
my lady soon told me that none of her books would 
suit my taste ; for her part, she never loved to see 
young women give their minds to such follies, by 
which they would only learn to use hard words; 
she bred up her daughters to understand a house, 
and whoever should marry them, if they knew any* 
thing of good cookery, would never repent it. 

There are, however, some things in the culinary 
science too sublime for youthful intellects, myste- 
ries into which they must not be initiated till the 
years of serious maturity, and which are referred 
to the day of marriage as the supreme qualification 
for connubial life. She makes an orange pudding, 
which is the envy of all the neighbourhood, and 
which she has hitherto found means of mixing and 
baking with such secrecy, that the ingredient to 
which it owes its flavour has never been discovered. 
She, indeed, conducts this great affiaic witkaU.thfi 
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caution that human policy can suggest. It is neve 
known beforehand when this pudding will be prd 
duced ; she takes the ingredients privately into he 
own closet, employs her maids and daughters ii 
different parts of the house, orders the oven to b< 
heated for a pie, and places the pudding in it wit] 
her own hands ; the mouth of the oven is then stop 
ped, and all inquiries are vain. 

The composition of the pudding she has, how 
ever, promised Clarinda, that if she pleases her ii 
marriage, she shall be told without reserve. Bu 
the art of making English capers she has not ye 
persuaded herself to discover, but seems resolvei 
that secret shall perish with her, as some alchy 
mists have obstinately suppressed the art of trans 
muting metals. 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book oi 
receipts, which she left upon the table, having in 
telligence that a vessel of gooseberry wine had burs 
the hoops. But though the importance of the even 
sufficiently engrossed her care, to prevent any rec 
oUection of the danger to which her secrets wer 
exposed, I was not able to make use of the goldei 
moments ; for this treasure of hereditary knowledg 
was so well concealed by the manner of speUinj 
used by her grandmother, her mother, and hersell 
that I was totally unable to understand it, and los 
the opportunity of consulting the oracle for wan 
of knowing the language in which its answers wer 
returned. 

It is, indeed, necessary, if I have any regard t 
her ladyship^s esteem, that I should apply mysel 
to some of these economical accomplishments ; fo 
I overheard her, two days ago, warning her daugb 
ters, by my mournful example, against negligenc 
of pastry and ignorance of carving; for you sa^ 
said she, that, with all her pretensions to know! 
edge, she turned the partridge the wrong wa; 
when Bhe attempted to cut it^^adtlVkelie^e^ scarcely 
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knows the difference between paste raised and paste 
in a dish. 

The reason, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid Lady 
Bustlers character before you, is a desire^ to be in- 
formed whether, in your opiniqUf it is worthy of 
imitation, and whether I shall throw away the 
books which I have hitherto thought it my duty to 
read, for the Lady^s Closet Opened, the Complete Set' 
vanZ-mot J, and the Court Cook, and resign all curiosity 
after right and wrong, for the art of scalding damas- 
cenes without bursting them, and preserving the 
whiteness of pickled mushrooms. 

Lady Bustle has, indeed, by this incessant appli- 
cation to fruits and flowers, contracted her cares 
into a narrow space, and set herself free from many 
perplexities with which other minds are disturbed. 
She has no curiosity after the events of a war 
or the fate of heroes in distress; she can hear, 
without the least emotion, the ravage of a fire or 
devastations of a storm ; her neighbours ffrow rich 
or poor, come into the world or go out of it, with- 
out regard, while she is pressing the jelly-bag or 
airing the store-room ; but I cannot perceive that 
she is more free from disquiets than those whose 
understandings take a wider range. Her marigolds, 
when they are almost cured, are often scattered by 
the wind, and the rain sometimes falls upon fruit 
when it ought to be gathered dry. While her ar- 
tificial wines are fermenting, her whole Ufe is rest- 
lessness and anxiety. Her sweetmeats are not 
always bright, and the maid sometimes forgets the 
just proportions of salt and pepper when venison 
is to be baked. Her conserves mould, her wines 
sour, and pickles mother ; and, like all the rest of 
mankind, she is every day mortified with the de- 
feat of her schemes and the disappointment of her 
hopes. 

With regard to vice and virtue she seems a kind 
of neutral being. She has no crime but lu»]IY^^<^^ 

VOL.I'-U 
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any virtae bat chastity ; she has no desire to be 
praised but for her cookery, nor wishes any ill to 
the rest of mankind, but that, whenever they aspire 
to a feast, their custards may be whevish and their 
piecrusts tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am 
to look on these ladies as the great patterns of our 
sex, and to consider conserves and pickles as the 
business of my life ; whether the censures which I 
now suffer be just, and whether the brewers of 
wines and the distillers of washes have a right to 
look with insolence on the weakness of 

Cornelia. 



TH? AFFLICTIONS COMMON TO ALL MAN- 

KIND SHOULD INCLINE US TO BEAR 

MORE PATIENTLY OUR OWN. 

" How oft in vain the son of Theseus said. 
The stonny sorrows be with patience laid ; 
Nor are thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 
Weigh other's woes, and learn to bear thy own." 

Ovid.— -Catcott's TVotw; 

Amono the various methods of consolation 19 
which the miseries inseparable from our present 
state have given occasion, it has been, as I have 
already remarked, recommended by solme writers 
to put the sufferer in mind of heavier pressures and 
more excruciating calamities than those of which 
he has himself reason to complain. 

This has, in all ages, been directed and practised ; 
and, in conformity to this custom, Lipsius, the great 
modern master of the Stoic philosophy, has, in his 
celebrated treatise on Steadiness of Mind, endeav- 
oured to fortify the breasx %i;nxiax tioo much sensi- 
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Mlity of misfortune, by enumerating the erils which 
have in former ages fallen upon the world, the de- 
Tastation of wide-extended regions, the sack of 
cities, and massacre of nations. And the common 
Toice of the multitude, uninstructed 1^ precept and 
unprejudiced by authority, which, in questions that 
relate to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, more 
decisive than the learning of Lipsius, seems to Jus- 
tify the efficacy of this procedure ; for one of the 
first comforts which one neighbour administers to 
another is a relation of the like infelicity, combined 
with circumstances of greater bitterness. 

But this medicine of the mind is hke many rem- 
edies applied to the body, of which, though we see 
the effects, we are unacquainted with the manner 
of operation, and of which, therefore, some, who are 
unwilling to suppose anything out of the reach of 
their own sagacity, have been inclined to doubt 
whether they have really those virtues for which 
they are celebrated, and whether their repufation 
is not the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, and credu- 
lity. 

Consolation or comfort are words which, in their 
proper acceptation, signify some alleviation of that 
pain to which it is not in our power to afford the 
proper and adequate remedy ; they imply rather an 
augmentation of the power of bearing than a dimi- 
nution of the burden. A prisoner is relieved by 
him that sets him at liberty, but receives comfort 
from such as suggest considerations by which he is 
made patient under the inconvenience of confine- 
ment. To that grief which arises from a great loss, 
he only brings the true remedy who makes his 
friend's condition the same as before ; but he may 
be properly termed a comforter who by persuasion 
extenuates the pain of poverty, and shows, in the 
style of Hesiodf that half is more than the whole. 

It is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how it 
can lull the memory of misfortune, or appease the 
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throbbings of anguish, to hear that others are more 
miserable ; others, perhaps, unknown or wholly in- 
different, whose prosperity raises to envy, and 
whose fall can gratify no resentment. Some topics 
of comfort arising, like that which gave hope and 
spirit to the captive of Sesostris, from the perpetual 
vicissitudes of life, and mutability of human lUSfairs, 
may as properly raise the dejected as depress the 
proud, and have an immediate tendency to e^diila- 
ntte and revive. But how can it avail the man who 
languishes in the gloom of sorrow, without prospect 
of emerging into the sunshine of cheerfulness, to 
hear that others are sunk yet deeper in the dungeon 
of misery, shackled with heavier chains, and sur- 
rounded with darker desperation t 

The solace arising from this consideration seems 
indeed the weakest of all others, and is, perhaps, 
never properly applied but in cases where there is 
no place for reflections of more speedy and pleas- 
ing eflicacy. But even from such calamities life is 
by no means free ; a thousand ills incurable, a thou- 
sand losses irreparable, a thousand difficulties in- 
surmountable, are known, or will be known, by all 
Uie sons of men. Native deformity cannot be rec- 
tified, a dead friend cannot return, and the hours of 
youth, trifled away in folly or lost in sickness, can- 
not be restored. 

Under the oppression of such melancholy it has 
been found useful to take a survey of the world, to 
contemplate the various scenes of distress in which 
mankind are struggling round us, and acquaint our- 
selves with the terribiles visu forma^ the various 
shapes of misery which make havoc of terrestrial 
happiness, range all corners almost without re- 
straint, trample down our hopes, at the hour of har- 
vest, and, when we have built our schemes to the 
top, ruin their foundations. 

The first effect of this meditation is, that it fur- 
Dishes a new employment for the mind, and eur 
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gages the passions on remoter objects; as kings 
have sometimes freed themselves from a subject 
too haughty to be governed and too powerful to be 
crushed, by posting him in a distant province till 
his popularity has subsided or his pride been re- 
pressed. The attention is dissipated by variety, 
and acts more weakly upon any single part, as 
that torrent may be drawn off to different channels, 
which, pouring down in one collected body, cannot 
be resisted. This species of comfort is therefore, 
unavailing in severe paroxysms of corporeal pain^ 
when the mind is every instant called back to mis« 
ery, and in the first shock of any sudden evil ; but 
will certainly be of use against encroaching melan* 
choly and a settled habit of gloomy thoughts. 

It is farther advantageous, as it supplies us with 
opportunities of making comparisons in our own 
favour. We know that very httle of the pain or 
pleasure which does not begin and end in our sen- 
ses is otherwise than relative ; we are rich or poor, 
great or little, in proportion to the number that ex- 
cel us or fall beneath us in any of these respects ; 
and, therefore, a man whose uneasiness arises 
from reflection on any misfortune that throws him 
below those with whom he was once equal, is com** 
forted by finding that he is not yet the lowest. 

There is another kind of comparison, less tending 
towards the vice of envy, very well illustrated by 
an old poet,* whose system will not afford many 
reasonable motives to content. " It is,*' says he, 
^' pleasing to look from shore upon the tumults of a 
storm, and to see a ship struggling with the bil- 
lows ; it is pleasing, not because the p^in of another 
can give us delight, but because we have a stronger 
impression of the happiness of safety." Thus, 
when we look abroad, and behold the multitudes 
that are groaning under evils heavier than those 

♦ Lucretius. 
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can give value to his opinion, looks with scorn or 
pity, neither of which can afford much gratification 
to pride, on him whom the panders of luxury have 
drawn into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he sees parcelled out among the different ministers 
of folly, and about to be torn to pieces by tailors and 
jockeys, vintners and attorneys, who at once rob 
and ridicule him, and who are secretly triumphing 
over his weakness, when they present new incite- 
ments to his appetite, and heighten his desires by 
counterfeited applause. 

Such is the praise that is purchased by prodigal- 
ity. Even when it is yet not discovered to be false, 
it is the praise only of those whom it is reproachful 
to please, and whose sincerity isrcorrupted by their 
interest ; men who live by the riots which they en- 
courage, and who know that, whenever their pupil 
grows wise, they shall lose' their power. Yet with 
such flatteries, if they could last, might the cravings 
of vanity, which is seldom very delicate, be satis- 
fied ; but the time is always hastening forward when 
this triumph, poor as it is, shall vanish, and when 
those who now surround him with obsequiousness 
and compliments, fawn among his equipage and an- 
imate his riots, shall turn upon him with insolence, 
and reproach him with the vices promoted by them- 
selves. , 

And as little pretensions has the man who squan- 
ders his estate, by vain or vicious expenses, to 
greater degrees of pleasure than are obtained by 
others. To make any happiness sincere, it is ne- 
cessary that we believe it to be lasting ; since what- 
ever we suppose ourselves in danger of losing must 
be enjoyed with solicitude and uneasiness, and the 
more value we set upon it, the more must the pres- 
ent possession be imbittered. How can he, then, be 
envied for his felicity, who knows that its continu- 
ance cannot be expected, and who is conscious that 
B very short time wiU give bim up to the gripe of 
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poverty, which will be harder to be borne as he has 
given way to more excesses, wantoned in greater 
abundance, and indulged his appetites with more 
profuseness ? 

It appears evident that frugality is necessary 
even to complete the pleasure of expense ; for it 
may be generally remarked of those who squander 
what they know their fortune not sufficient to al- 
low, that in their most jovial expense there always 
breaks out some proof of discontent and impatience ; 
they either scatter with a kind of wild desperation 
and affected lavishness, as criminals brave the gal- 
lows when they cannot escape it, or pay their mon- 
ey with a peevish anxiety, and endeavour at once 
to tpend idly and to save meanly : having neither 
firmness to deny their passions, nor courage to 
gratify them, they murmur at their own enjoyments, 
and poison the bowl of pleasure by reflection on 
the cost. 

Among these men there is often the vociferation 
of merriment, but very seldom the tranquillity of 
cheerfulness ; they inflame their imaginations to a 
kind of momentary jollity by the help of wine and 
riot, and consider it as the first business of the night 
to stupify recollection, and lay that reason asleep 
which disturbs their gayety and calls upon them to 
tetreat from ruin. 

But this poor, broken satisfaction is of short con- 
tinuance, and must be expiated by a long series of 
misery and regret. In a short time the creditor 
grows impatient, the last acre is sold, the passions 
and appetites still continue their tyranny, with in- 
cessant calls for their usual gratifications, and the 
remainder of hfe passes away in vain repentance 
or impotent desire. 

Fnigality, indeed, is so necessary to the happi- 
ness of the world, so beneficial in its various forms 
to every rank of men, from the highest of human 
potentates to the lowest labourer or artificer ; and 
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the miseries which the neglect of it produces are so 
numerous and so grievous, that it ought to be rec^ 
ommended with every variation of address, and 
adapted to every class of understanding. 

Whether those who treat morals as a science will 
allow frugality to be numbered among the virtues, 
I have not thought it necessary to inquire. For I, 
who draw my opinions from a careful observation 
of the world, am satisfied with knowing what is 
abundantly sufBicient for practice, that if it be not a 
virtue, it is at least a quality which can seldom 
exist without some virtues, and without which few 
virtues can exist. Frugality may be termed the 
daughter of Prudence, the sister of Temperance, 
and the parent of Liberty. He that is extravagant 
will quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce 
dependance and invite corruption; it will almost 
always produce a passive compliance with the wick- 
edness of others ; and there are few who do not 
learn by degrees to practise those crimes which 
they cease to censure. 

If there are any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind seem unanimous 
enough in abhorring it as destructive to happiness ; 
and all to whom want is terrible, upon whatever 
principle, ought to think themselves obliged to learn 
the sage maxims of our parsimonious ancestors, and 
attain the salutary arts of contracting expense ; for 
without frugality none can be rich, and with it very 
few would be poor. 

To most other acts of virtue or exertions of wis- 
dom, a concurrence of many circumstances is ne- 
cessary, some previous knowledge must be attained, 
some uncommon gifts of nature possessed, or some 
opportunity produced by an extraordinary combina- 
tion of things ; but the mere power of saving what 
is already in our hands must be easy of acquisi- 
tion to every mind ; and as the example of Bacon 
may show that the highest intellect cannot safely 
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neglect it, a thousand instances win every day 
prove that the meanest may practise it with suc- 
cess. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great num- 
bers, because to be rich is to possess more than is 
commonly placed in a single hand ; and, if many 
could obtain the sum which now makes a man 
wealthy, the name of wealth must then be transfer- 
ted to still greater accumulations. But I am not 
certain that it is equally impossible to exempt the 
lower classes of mankind from poverty ; because, 
though whatever be the wealth of the community, 
some will always have least, and he that has less 
than any other is comparatively poor ; yet I do not 
see any coactive necessity that many should be 
without the indispensable conveniences of life ; but 
am sometimes inclined to imagine that, casual ca« 
lamities excepted, there might, by universal pru- 
dence, be procured a universal exemption from 
want ; and that he who should happen to have least 
might, notwithstanding, have enough. 

But, without entering too far into speculations 
which I do not remember that any political calcu- 
lator has attempted, and in which the most perspi- 
cacious reasoners may be easily bewildered, it is 
evident that they to whom Providence has allotted 
no other care but of their own fortune and their own 
virtue, which make far the greater part of mankind, 
have sufficient incitements to personal frugality, 
since, whatever might be its general effect upon 
provinces or nations, by which it is never likely to 
be tried, we know Tyith certainty that there is 
scarcely any individual entering the world who, by 

Erudent parsimony, may not reasonably promise 
imself a cheerful competence in the dechne of life. 
The prospect of penury in age is so gloomy and 
terrifjring, that every man who looks before him 
must resolve to avoid it ; and it must be avoided 
generally by the science of sparios. Fq\^X^^^>£^ 
Vol. L^X 
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in eveiyage there are some who, by bold adveii* 
tures, or by favourable accidents, rise suddenly to 
riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge hopes of such 
rare events : and the bulk of mankind must owe 
their affluence to small and gradual profits, below 
which their expense must be resolutely reduced. 

The reader must not, therefore, think me sinking 
below the dignity of a practical philosopher when I 
recommend to the consideration of aU, -from the 
statesman to the apprentice, a position replete with 
mercantile wisdom, A penny saved is twopence got ; 
which may, I think, be accommodated to all condi- 
tions, by observing not only that they who pursue 
any lucrative employment will save time when they 
forbear expense, and that the time may be employ- 
ed to the increase of profit ; but that they who are 
above such minute considerations will find, by every 
victory over appetite or passion, new strength add* 
ed to the mind, will gain the power of refusing those 
solicitations by which the young and vivacious are 
hourly assaulted, and in time set themselves above 
the reach of extravagance and folly. 

It may, perhaps, be inquired by those who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the just 
measure of frugality ; and when expense, not abso- 
lutely necessary, degenerates into profusion. To 
such questions no general answer can be returned ; 
since the Uberty of spending or necessity of parsi- 
mony may be varied without end by different cir* 
cumstances. It may, however, be laid down as a 
rule never to be broken, that a man's voluntary ex- 
pense should not exceed his revenue. A maxim 60 
obvious and incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks 
the prodigal with the madman, and debars them 
equally from the conduct of their own affairs. An« 
other precept arising from the former, and indeed 
included in it, is yet necessary to be distinctly im- 
pressed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the brave : 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Let no man 
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presume to spend upon hopes, to trust his own abil- 
ities for means of deliverance from penury, to give 
a loose to his present desires, and leave the reck- 
oning to fortune or to virtue. 

To these cautions, which I suppose are, at least 
among the graver part of mankind, undisputed, I 
witl add another, Let no man squander against his in- 
clinaiion. With this precept it may be, perhaps, im- 
agined easy to comply ; yet if those whom profu- 
sion has buried in prisons or driven into banish- 
ment were examined, it would be found that very 
few were ruined by their own choice, or purchased 
{Measure with the loss of their estates ; biit that they 
suffered themselves to be borne away by the vio- 
lence of those with whom they conversed, and 
yielded reluctantly to a thousand prodigalities, ei- 
ther from a trivial emulation of wealth and spirit, 
or a mean fear of contempt and ridicule ; an emula- 
tion for the prize of folly, or the dread of the laugh 
of fools. 



THE CHAMBER 01^ A DYING FRIEND THE 
BEST SCHOOL OF WISDOM. 

" Day presses on Uie heels of day, 
And moons increase to their decay ; 
But you, with thoughtless pride elate, 
Unconscious of impending fate, 
Command the pillared dome to rise, 
Whenio! thy tomb forgotten lies.'* 

HoR.— Francis's Trans, 

I HAVE lately been called, fronft a mingled life of 
business and amusement, to attend the last hours 
of an old friend ; an office which has filled me, if 
)xot with melancholy, at least nvvUi ^^fvQ^i^ ^k^^^c;- 
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lions, and turned my thoughts towards the contem- 
plation of those jBubjects which, though of the ut- 
most importance and of indubitable certainty, are 
generally secluded from our regard by the jollity of 
health, the hurry of employment, and even by the 
calmer diversions of study and speculation ; or, if 
they become accidental topics of conversation and 
argument, yet rarely sink deep into the heart, but 
give occasion only to some subtleties of reasoning 
or elegances of declamation, which are heard, ap- 
plaud^, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man, ac- 
customed to extend his views through a long con- 
catenation of causes and effects, to trace things from 
their origin to their period, and compare means with 
ends, may discover the weakness of human schemes; 
detect the fallacies by which mortals are deluded ; 
show the insuflSciency of wealth, honours, and pow- 
er to real happiness; and please himself and his 
auditors with learned lectures on the vanity of life« 

But, though the speculatist may see and show the 
folly of terrestrial hopes, fears, and desires, every 
hour will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace 
him through the day or year, and you will find him 
acting upon principles which he has in common 
with the illiterate and unenlightened; angry and 
pleased, like the lowest of the vulgar; pursuing 
with the same ardour the same designs ; grasping, 
with all the eagerness of transport, those riches 
which he knows he cannot keep, and swelling with 
the applause which he has gained by proving that 
applause is of no value. 

The only conviction that rushes upon the soul, 
and takes away from our appetites and passions the 
power of resistance, is to Be found, where I have 
received it, at the bed of a dving^friend. To enter 
thisBchool of wisdom is not the peculiar privilege of 
geometricians ; the most sublime and important pre* 
cepta require no uncommon o^v^ttmnitids nor la* 
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borious preparations ; they are enforced without the 
aid of eloquence, and understood without skill in 
analytic science. Every tongue can utter them, 
and every understanding can conceive them. He 
that wishes in earnest to obtain just sentiments 
concerning his condition, and would be intimately 
acquainted with the world, may find instructions on 
every side. He that desires to enter behind the 
scene, which every art has been employed to dec- 
orate, and every passion labours to illuminate, and 
wishes to see life stripped of those ornaments which 
make it glitter on the stage, and exposed in its nat- 
ural meanness, impotence, and nakedness, may find 
aU the delusion laid open in the chamber of disease ; 
he will there find vanity divested of her robes, pow- 
er deprived of her sceptre, and hypocrisy without 
her mask. 

The friend whom I have lost was a man eminent 
for genius, and, like others of the same class, suffi- 
ciently pleased with acceptance and applause. Be- 
ing caressed by those who have preferments and 
riches at their disposal, he considered himself as in 
the direct road to advancement, and had caught the 
flame of ambition by approaches to its object. But, 
in the midst of his hopes, his projects, and his gay- 
eties, he was seized by a lingering disease, which, 
from its first stage, he knew to be incurable. Here 
was an end of all his visions of greatness and hap- 
piness ; from the first hour that his health declined 
all his former pleasures grew tasteless. His friends 
expected to please him by those accounts of the 
growth of his reputation, which were formerly cer- 
tain of being well received ; but they soon found 
how little he was now affected by compliments, 
and how vainly they attemptec^ by flatteiy, to ex- 
hilarate the languor of weakness and relieve the 
solicitude of approaching death. Whoever would 
know how much piety and virtue surpass all exter- 
nal goods, might here have se^n X\v<^tsv ^^nj^'J!^ 

X5J 
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UoDB, and turned my thoughts towards the contem- 
pUtioa of those subjects which, though of the ut-' 
most imporiance and of iadubitable certainty, are 
generally secluded from our regard by the jollity of 
health, (h« hurry of employment, and even by the 
calmer diversions of study and speculation; or, if 
they become accidental topics of conversation and 
argument, yet rarely sink deep into the heart, bnt 
give occasioQ only to some subtleties of reasoaing 
or elegances of declamation, which are beard, ap- 
plauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man, sc- 
customed to extend his views through a long con- 
catenation of causes and effects, to trace things from 
their origin to ibeir period, and compare means with 
ends, may discover the weakness of human schemes; 
detect the fallacies by which mortals are deluded; 
show the insufficiency of wealth, honours, and pow- 
er to real happiness; and please himself and hia 
auditors with learned lectures on the vanity of life. 

But, though the apeculatist may see and show the 
folly of terrestrial hopes, fears, and desires, every 
hour wilt give proofs that he never felt it. Trace 
him through the day or year, and you will find bun 
acting upon principles which he has in common 
with the illiterate and unenlightened; angry sod 
pleased, like the lowest of (he vulgar; pursuing 
with the same ardour the same designs; grasping, 
with all the eagerness of transport, those riches 
which he knows be cannot keep, and swelling with 
the applause which he has gained by proving that 
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boiious preparations ; they are enforced without the 
aid of eloquence, and understood without skill in 
analytic science. Every tongue can utter them, 
and every understanding can conceive them. He 
that wishes in earnest to obtain just sentiments 
concerning his condition, and would be intimately 
acquainted with the world, may find instructions on 
every side. He that desires to enter behind the 
scene, which every art has been employed to dec- 
orate, and every passion labours to illuminate, and 
wishes to see life stripped of those ornaments which 
make it glitter on the stage, and exposed in its nat- 
ural meanness, impotence, and nakedness, may find 
aU the delusion laid open in the chamber of disease ; 
he will there find vanity divested of her robes, pow- 
er deprived of her sceptre, and hypocrisy without 
her mask. 

The friend whom I have lost was a man eminent 
for genius, and, like others of the same class, suffi- 
ciently pleased with acceptance and applause. Be- 
ing caressed by those who have preferments and 
riches at their disposal, he Considered himself as in 
the direct road to advancement, and had caught the 
flame of ambition by approaches to its object. But, 
in the midst of his hopes, his projects, and his gay- 
eties, he was seized by a lingering disease, which, 
from its first stage, he knew to be incurable. Here 
was an end of all his visions of greatness and hap- 
piness ; from the first hour that his health declined 
all his former pleasures grew tasteless. His friends 
expected to please him by those accounts of the 
growth of his reputation, which were formerly cer- 
tain of being well received ; but they soon found 
how little he was now affected by compliments, 
and how vainly they attemptec^ by flattery, to ex- 
hilarate the languor of weakness and relieve the 
solicitude of approaching death. Whoever would 
know how much piety and virtue surpass all exter- 
nal goods^ might here have seen \Vv^tsv ^«\3^^ 

X5J 
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lions, and turned my thoughts towards the contem- 
plation of those subjects which, though of the ut- 
most importance and of indubitable certainty, are 
ffenerally secluded from our regard by the jollity of 
health, the hurry of employment, and even by the 
calmer diversions of study and speculation ; or, if 
they become accidental topics of conversation and 
argument, yet rarely sink deep into the heart, but 
give occasion only to some subtleties of reasoning 
or elegances of declamation, which are heard, ap- 
plaud^, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man, ac- 
customed to extend his views through a long con- 
catenation of causes and effects, to trace things from 
their origin to their period, and compare means with 
ends, may discover the weakness of human schemes; 
detect the fallacies by which mortals are deluded; 
show the insuflSciency of wealth, honours, and pow- 
er to real happiness ; and please himself and his 
auditors with learned lectures on the vanity of life« 

But, though the speculatist may see and show the 
folly of terrestrial hopes, fears, and desires, every 
hour will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace 
him through the day or year, and you will find him 
acting upon principles which he has in common 
with the iUiterate and unenlightened; angry and 
pleased, like the lowest of the vulgar; pursuing 
with the same ardour the same designs ; grasping, 
with all the eagerness of transport, those riches 
which he knows he cannot keep, and swelling with 
the applause which he has gained by proving that 
applause is of no value. 

The only conviction that rushes upon the soul, 
and takes away from our appetites and passions the 
power of resistance, is to be found, where I have 
received it, at the bed of a dving^friend. To enter 
this school of wisdom is not the peculiar privilege of 
geometricians ; the most sublime and important pre- 
cepts require no uncommon ovv^ttmnities nor la* 
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borlous preparations ; they are enforced without the 
aid of eloquence, and understood without skill in 
analytic science. Every tongue can utter them, 
and every understanding can conceive them. He 
that wishes in earnest to obtain just sentiments 
concerning his condition, and would be intimately 
acquainted with the world, may find instructions on 
every side. He that desires to enter behind the 
scene, which every art has been employed to dec- 
orate, and every passion labours to illuminate, and 
wishes to see life stripped of those ornaments which 
make it glitter on the stage, and exposed in its nat- 
ural meanness, impotence, and nakedness, may find 
all the delusion laid open in the chamber of disease ; 
he will there find vanity divested of her robes, pow- 
er deprived of her sceptre, and hypocrisy without 
her mask. 

The friend whom I have lost was a man eminent 
for genius, and, like others of the same class, suffi- 
ciently pleased with acceptance and applause. Be- 
ing caressed by those who have preferments and 
riches at their disposal, he considered himself as in 
the direct road to advancement, and had caught the 
flame of ambition by approaches to its object. But, 
in the midst of his hopes, his projects, and his gay- 
eties, he was seized by a lingering disease, which, 
from its first stage, he knew to be incurable. Here 
was an end of all his visions of greatness and hap- 
piness ; from the first hour that his health declined 
all his former pleasures grew tasteless. His friends 
expected to please him by those accounts of the 
growth of his reputation, which were formerly cer- 
tain of being well received ; but they soon found 
how little he was now affected by compliments, 
and how vainly they attemptec^ by flattery, to ex- 
hilarate the languor of weakness and relieve the 
solicitude of approaching death. Whoever would 
know how much piety and virtue surpass all exter- 
nal goods^ mi^ht here have seen Vtv^tsv ^^^3^^i!^ 

X5J 
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Others have retired from high stations, simI yoI- 
untarily condemned themselves to privacy liiid 
obscurity. But even these will not afford maay 
occasions of triumph to the philosopher ; lor they 
have commonly either quitted that only which they 
thought themselves unable to hold, and prevented 
disgrace by resignation, or they have been induced 
to try new measures by general inconstaB<^, which 
always dreams of happiness in novelty, or by a 
gloomy disposition, which is disgusted in the same 
degree with every state, and wishes every scene 
of life to change as soon as it is beheld. Such men 
found high and low stations equally unable to satisfy 
the wishes of a distempered mind, and were unable 
to shelter themselves in the closest retreat from 
disappointment, solicitude^ and misery. 

Yet, though these admonitions have be^n^thus 
neglected by those who either enjoyed riches or 
were able to procure them, it is not rashly to be de- 
termined that they arje altogether without use; for, 
since far the greatest part of mankind must be eon- 
fined to conditions comparatively mean, and placed 
in situations from which they naturally look up with 
envy to the eminences before them, those writers 
cannot be thought ill employed that have adminis* 
tered remedies to discontent. almost universal, br 
showing that what we cannot reach may very well 
be forborne ; that the inequality of distribution at 
which we murmur is, for the most part, less than it 
seems ; and that the greatness which we admire at 
a distance has much fewer advantages and much 
less splendour when we are suffered tO approach it. 

It is the business of moralists to detect the frauds 
of fortune, and to show that she imposes upon the 
careless eye by a quick succession t>f siiadows, 
which will sink to nothing in the gripe; that she 
disguises life in extrinsic ornaments, which serve 
only for show, and are laid aside in the hoi^i^bf sol- 
itude and of pleasure ; and that^ when ^^nea9 
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ftspires either to felicity or to wisdom, it shakes off 
those distinctions which dazzle the gazer aad awe 
the sui^licant. 

It n»y be remarked, that they whose condition 
has not afforded them the light of moral or reli- 
gious instruction, and who collect all their ideas by 
their own eyes and digest them by their own un- 
derstandings, seem to consider those who are placed 
in ranks of remote superiority as almost another 
and higher species of beings. As themselves have 
known little other misery than the consequences 
of want, they are with difficulty persuaded that 
where there is wealth there can be sorrow, or that 
those who glitter in dignity and glide along in af- 
fluence can be acquainted with pains and cares like 
those which lie heavy upon the rest of mankind. 

This prejudice is, indeed, confined to the lowest 
meanness and the darkest ignorance ; but it is so 
confined only because others have been shown its 
folly and its falsehood, because it has been opposed 
in its progress by history and philosophy, and hin- 
dered from spreading its infection by powerful pre- 
servatives. 

The doctrine of the contempt of wealth, though 
it has not been able to extinguish avarice or ambi- 
tion, or suppress that reluctance with which a man 
passes his days in a state of inferiority, must at 
least have made the lower conditions less grating 
and wearisome, and has consequently contributed 
to the general security of life, by hindering that 
fraud aml^olence, rapine and circumvention, which 
must have been produced by an unbounded eager- 
ness of wealth, arising from an unshaken conviction 
that to be hch is to be ha|^y. 
' Whdever finds himself incited, by some violent 
impiQse of passion, to pursue riches as the chief 
end of being, must surely be so much alarmed by 
the successive admonitions of those whose experi- 
ence and sagaci^ have reeommended th^n^ %% ^&i9^ 
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guides of mankind, as to stop and consider whether 
he is about to engage in an undertaking that will 
reward his toil, and to examine, before he rushes to 
wealth through right and wrong, what it will confer 
when he has acquired it ; and his examination wifl 
seldom fail to repress his ardour and retard his 
violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itself; it is not useful but 
when it departs from us ; its value is found only iH 
that which it can purchase, which, if we suppose it 
put to its best use by those that possess it, seems 
not much to deserve the desire or envy of a wise 
man. It is certain that, with regard to corporeal 
enjoyment, money can neither open new avenues 
to pleasure nor block up the passages of angmsh. 

Disease and infirmity still continue to torture and 
enfeeble, perhaps exasperated by luxury or pro- 
moted by softness. With respect to the nund, it 
has rarely been observed that wealth contributes 
much to quicken the discernment, enlarge the 
capacity, or elevate the imagination ; but may, by 
hiring flattery or laying diligence asleep, confirm 
error and harden stupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatness, for nothing can 
make that great which the decree of nature has 
ordained to be little. The bramble may be placed 
in a hotbed, but can never become an oak. Even 
royalty itself is not able to give that dignity which 
it happens not to find, but oppresses feeble minds 
though it may elevate the strong. The world has 
been governed in the name of kings, whose exist- 
ence has scarcely been perceived by any real effects 
beyond their own palaces. 

When, therefore, the desire of wealth is taking 
hold of the heart, let us look round and see how. it 
operates upon those whose industry or fortune has 
obtained it. When we find them oppressed with 
their own abundance, luxurious without pleasure, 
Jdle without ease, impatient and querulous in them- 
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selves, and despised or hated by the rest of man- 
kind, we shall soon be convinced that, if the real 
wants of our condition are satisfied, there remains 
little to be sought with solicitude (nr desired with 
eagerness^ ' 



DESCRIPTION OF ONE WHO IS HABITUAL- 
LY ANTICIPATING EVIL. 

*■ Complaining oft gives respite to our grief; 
From hence the wretched Prosne sought relief; 
Hence the Peantian chief his fate deplores, 
And vents his sorrow to the Lemnian shores:- 
In vain by secrecy he would assuage 
Our caies ; concealed, they gather tenfold rage.'* 

Oyh>.— F. Lewis's Drtmi. 

It is common to distingaish men by the namei^ 
of animals which they are supposed to resemble. 
Thus a hero is frequently termed a lion, and a 
statesman a fox ; an extortioner gains the appella^ 
tion of vulture, and a fop the title of monkey. 
There is also among the various anomalies of char- 
acter, which a survey of the world exhibits, a spe-^ 
cies of beings in human form, which may be prop- 
erly marked out as Uie screech-owls of mankind. 

These screech-owls seem to be settled in an 
opinion that the great business of life is to com- 
plain^ and that they were bom lor no other purpose 
than to disturb the hap{Hness of others ; to lessea 
the little comforts and shorten the short pleaswes 
of our condition by painful remembrances of the 
past, or melancholy prognostics of the future; 
their only care is to crush the rising hope, to damp 
the kindling transport,, and allay tl]^ golden hours 

Vol. /.--V 
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of gayety with the hateM dross of grief and sus- 
picion. 

To those whose weakness of spirits or timidity 
of temper subjects them to impressions from oth- 
ers, and who are apt to suffer by fascination, and 
catch the contagion of misery, it is extremely un- 
happy to live within the compass of a screech- 
owl's voice ; for it will often fill their ears in the 
hour of dejection, terrify them with apprehensions 
which their own thoughts would never have pro- 
duced, and sadden, by intruded sorrows, the day 
which might have been passed in amusements or in 
business ; it ¥rill burden the heart with unnecessary 
discontents, and weaken for a time that love of li& 
which is necessary to the vigorous prosecution of 
any undertaking. 

Though I have, like the rest of mankind, many 
failings and weaknesses, I have not yet, by either 
frien(u or enemies, been charged with superstition ; 
I never count the company which I enter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
shoulder. I have, like most other philosophers, 
often heard the cuckoo without money in my 
pocket, and have been sometimes reproached as 
foolhardy for not turning down my eyes when a 
raven flew over my head. I never go home ab- 
ruptly because a snake crosses my way, nor have 
any particular dread of a climacterical year : yet I 
confess that, with all my scorn of old women and 
their tales, I consider it as an unhappy day when I 
happen to be greeted in the morning by Suspirius 
the screech-owl. 

I have now known Suspirius fifty-eight years and 
four months, and have never yet passed an hour 
with him in which he has not made some attack 
npoii my quiet. When we were first acquainted, 
his great topic was the misery of youth without 
riches ; and, whenever we walked out together, he 
solaced me with a long enumeration of pleasures 
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which, as they were beyond the reach of my for- 
tune, were without the verge of my desires, and 
which I should never have considered as the objects 
of a wish, had not his unseasonable representations 
placed them in my sight. 

Another of his topics is the neglect of merit, 
with which he never fails to amuse every man 
whom he sees not eminently fortunate. If he 
meets with a young officer, he always informs him 
of gentlemen whose personal courage is unques- 
tioned, and whose military skill qualifies them to 
command armies, that have, notwithstanding all 
their merit, grown old with subaltern commissions. 
For a genius in the church, he is always provided 
with a curacy for life. The lawyer he informs of 
many men of great parts and deep study who have 
never had an opportunity to spesLk in the courts : 
and meeting Serenus the physician, "Ah, doctor," 
says he, ^ what, afoot still, when so many block- 
heads are rattling in their chariots? I told yoit 
seven years ago that you would never meet with 
encouragement, and I hope you will now take moro 
notice when I tell you that your Greek, and your 
diligence, and your honesty will never enable you 
to live Uke yopder apothecary, who prescribes to 
his own shop and laughs at the physician.^' 

Suspirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen au- 
thors in their way to the stage ; persuaded nine-and- 
Uiirty merchants to retire from a prosperous trade 
for fear of bankruptcy; broke off a hundred and 
thirteen matches by prognostications of unhappi- 
ness, and enabled the smallpox to kill nineteen la- 
dies by perpetual alarms of the loss of beauty. 

Whenever my evil stars bring us together, he 
never fails to represent to me the folly of my pur- 
suits, and informs me that we are much older than 
when we begun our acquaintance; that the infirmi- 
ties of decrepitude are coming fast upon me ; that 
whatever I now get I shall enjoy but a little time ; 
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that fame is to a man tottering on the edge of the 
grsMre of very little importance ; and that the time is 
at 'hand when I ought to look for no other pleas- 
ures than a good dinner and an eas^ chair. 

Thus he goes on in his unharmomous strain, dis- 
playing present miseries and foreboding more ; ev- 
ery syUable is loaded with misfortune, and death is 
always brought nearer to the view. Yet, what 
always raises my resentment and indication, I do 
not perceive that his mournful meditations have 
much effect upon himself. He talks and has long 
talked of calamities, without discovering otherwise 
than by the tone of his voice that he feels any of 
the evils which he bewails or threatens, but has the 
same habit of uttering lamentations as others of 
telling stories, and falls into expressions of condo- 
lence for past or apprehension of future mischiefs, 
as all men studious of their ease have recourse to 
those subjects upon which they can most fluently 
or copiously discoui^. 

It is reported of the Sybarites that they destroy- 
ed all their cocks, that they might dream out their 
morning dreams without disturbance. Though I 
would not so far promote effeminacy as to propose 
the Sybarites for an example, yet, since there is no 
man so corrupt or foolish but something useful may 
be learned from him, I could wish that, in imitation 
of a people not often to be copied, some regulations 
might be made to exclude screech-owls from all 
company, as the enemies of mankind, and confine 
them to some proper receptacle, where they may 
mingle sighs at leisure, and thicken the gloom of 
one another. 

Thoujrrophet of evil, says Homer's Agamemnon, 
thou never Joretellest me good, hut the joy of thy heart 
U to predict misfortunes. Whoever is of the same 
temper might there find the means of indulging his 
thoughts and improving his vein of denunciation, 
And the flack of screech-owls might hoot togethei 
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without injury to the rest of the world. Yet, 
though I have so little kindness for this dark gen- 
eration, I am very far from intending to debar the 
soft and tender mind from the privilege of com- 
plaining, when the sigh arises from the desire not 
of giving pain, but of gaining ease. To hear com- 
plaints with patience, even when complaints are 
vain, is one of the duties of friendship ; and though 
it must be allowed that he suffers most like a hero 
that hides his grief in silence, 

** His outward smiles concdaPd his inward smart.** 

Drydiit. 

yet it cannot be denied, that he who complains acts 
like a man, like a social being, who looks for help 
from his fellow-creatures. Pity is to many of the 
unhappy a source of comfort in hopeless distress, 
as it contributes to recommend them to themselves 
by proving that they have not lost the regard of 
others ; aikl Heaven seems to indicate the duty even 
of barren compassion by inclining us to weep for 
^vils which we cannot remedy. 



NO STUDY MORE INTERESTING OR USE- 
FUL THAN BIOGRAPHY. 

** Whose works the beautiful and base contain, 
. Of vice and virtue more instructiye rules, > 

Than aU the sober sages of the schools." 

HoK.— Francis's Trantu 

All joy or sorrow for the happiness or calamities 
of others is produced by an act of the imagination* 
that realizes the event however fictitious, or ap^ 
proximates it however remote, by placing us^ for a 

Y '^ ^ 
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time, in the eonditioa of him whose fortmie we con- 
template ; 80 that we feel, while the deception lasts, 
whatever motions would be excited by the same 
good or evil happening to ourselves. 

Our passions are therefore more strongly moved 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt the 
pains or pleasure proposed to our minds by recog- 
nising them as once our own, or considering them 
as naturally incident to our state of life. It is not 
easy for the most artful writer to give us an interest 
in happiness or misery which we think ourselves 
never likely to feel, and with which we have never 
yet been made acquainted. Histories of the dowa- 
fall of kingdoms and revolutions of empires are 
read with great tranquiUity: the imperial tragedy 
pleases common auditors only by its pomp of orna- 
ment and grandeur of ideas ; and the men whose 
faculties have been engrossed by business, and 
whose heart never jSuttered but at the rise or fall of 
stocks, wonders how the attention can be seized or 
the fiffection agitated by a tale of love. 

Those parallel circumstances and kindred images 
to which we readily conform our minds, are, above 
all other writings, to be found in narratives of the 
lives of particular persons; and, therefore, no spe- 
cies of writing seems more worthy of ccdtivation 
than biography, since none can be more delightful 
or more useful, none /can more ce;rtianly enchain the 
heart by irresistible interest^ or more widely diffuso 
instruction to every diversity of condition. 

The general and rapid narratives of history, which 
involve a thousand fortunes in the business of a day, 
and complicate innumerable incidents in one great 
transaction, afford few lessons applicable to private 
life, which derives its comforts and its wretched- 
ness from the right. or wrong management of things, 
which nothinjg but their frequency makes consider- 
able, and which can have no place in those re]a- 
lioos which ney^ descend below the consultation 
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of senates, the motions of armies, and the schemes 
of conspirators. 

I have often thought that there has rarely passed 
ahfe of which a judicious and faithful narrative 
would not be useful. For not only every man has, 
in the mighty mass of the world, great numbers in 
the same condition with himself, to whom his mis- 
takes and miscarriages, escapes and expedients, 
would be of immediate and apparent use, but there 
is such a uniformity in the state of man, considered 
apart from adventitious and separable decorations 
and disguises, that there is scarce any possibility 
of good or ill but is common to human kind. A 
great part t)f the time of those who are placed at 
the greatest distance by fortune or by temper, must 
unavoidably pass in the same manner ; and though, 
when the claims of nature are satisfied, caprice, and 
vanity, and accident begin to produce discrimina- 
tions and peculiarities, yet the eye is not very heed- 
ful or quick which cannot discover the same causes 
still terminating their influence in the same effects, 
though sometimes accelerated, sometimes retarded, 
or perplexed by multiplied combinations. We are 
all prompted by the same motives, ali deceived by 
the same fallacies, all animated by hope, obstructed 
by danger, entangled by desire, and seduced by 
pleasure. 

It is frequently objected to relations of particular 
lives, that they are not distinguished by any striking; 
or wonderful vicissitudes. The scholar, who'pass- 
ed his life among his books ; the merchant, who con- 
ducted only his own affairs ; the priest, whose sphere 
ef action was not extended beyond that of his duty, 
are considered as no proper objects of public re- 
gard, however they might have excellea in their 
several stations, whatever might have been their 
learning, integrity, and piety. But this notion arises 
from false measures of excellence and dignity, and 
most be eradicated hy considering that, ia the es- 
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teem of unconrupted reason, what is of most, use is 
of most value. 

It is, indeed, not improper to take honest advan- 
tages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a cele- 
brated name ; but the business of the biographer is 
often to pass shghtly over those performances and 
incidents which produce vulgar greatness, to lead 
the thoughts into domestic privacies, and display the 
minute details of daily life, where exterior appen* 
dages are cast aside, and men excel each other only 
by prudence and by virtue. The account of Thua- 
nus is, with great propriety, said by its author to 
have been written, that it might lay open to poster- 
ity the private and familiar character of that maD» 
whose candour and genius will to the end of time 
be by his writings preserved in admiration. 

There are many invisible circumstances which) 
whether we read as inquirers after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our sci« 
ence or increase our virtue, are more important 
than public occurrences. Thus Sallust, the- great 
master of nature, has not forgotten, in his account 
of Catiline, to remark, that his walk was now quick 
and again slow, as an Indication of a mind revolving 
something with violent commotion. Thus the story 
of Melanctbon affords a striking lecture on the v^due 
of time, by informing us that, when he made an ap- 
pointment, he expected not only the hour, but the 
minute to be fixed, that the day might not run out 
in the idleness of suspense : and all the plans and 
enterprises of De Witt are now of less importance 
to the world than that part of his personal character 
which represents him as careful of his health and 
negligent of his life. 

But biography has often been allotted to writers 
who seem very little acquainted with the nature of 
their task, or very negligent about the performance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might be 
collected from publk; papers, but imagine tlmft* 
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selves writing a life when they exhibit a chronolo- 
gical series of actions or preferments ; and so little 
regard the manners^or behaviour of their heroes, 
that more knowledge may be gained of a man's real 
character by a short conversation with one of his 
servants, than from a formal and studied narrative, 
begun with his pedigree and ended with his funend. 
If now and then they condescend to inform the 
world of particular facts, they are hot always so 
happy as to select the most important. I know not 
well what advantage posterity can receive from the 
only circumstance by which Tickell has distin* 
guished Addison from the rest of mankind, the tr- 
regtdarity of his ptdse : nor can I think myself over- 

Eaid for the time spent in reading the life of Mal- 
erb, by being enabled to relate, after the learned 
biographer, that Malherb had twQ predominant opin- 
ions; one, that the looseness of a single woman 
might destroy all her boast of ancient descent ; the 
other, that the French beggars made use very im- 
properly and barbarously of the phnse noble eenUe- 
math because either word included the sense of both. 
There are, indeed, some natural reasons why 
these narratives are often written by such as were 
not likely to give much instruction or delight, and 
why most accounts of particular persons are barren 
and useless. If a life be delaiyed till interest and 
envy are at an end, we may hope for impartiality, 
but must expect littie intelligence ; for the incidents 
which give excellence to biography are of a volatile 
and evanescent kind, such as soon escape the mem- 
ory and are rarely transmitted by tradition. We 
know how few can portray a living acquaintance, 
except by his most prominent and observable par- 
ticularities, and the grosser features . of his mind ; 
and it may be easily imagined how much of this 
little knowledge may be lost in imparting it, and 
how soon a succession of copies will lose all re- 
semblance of the original. 
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If the biographer writes from personal kno^* 
edge, and makes haste to gratify the public curios- 
ity, there is danger lest his interest, his fear, his 
gratitude, or his tenderness overpower his fidelity, 
and tempt him to conceal, if not to invent. There 
are many who think it an act of piety to hide the 
faults or failings of their friends, even when they 
can no longer suffer by their detection ; we there- 
fore see whole ranks of characters adorned with 
imiform panegyric, and not to be known from one 
another but by extrinsic and casual circumstances. 
" Let me remember," says Hale, " when I find my- 
self inclined to pity a criminal, that there is likewise 
a pity due to the country." If we owe regard to 
the memory of the dead, there is yet more respect 
to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to truth. 



DISSATISFACTION WITH OUR CONDITION 

IN LIFE. 

" Now with two hundred slaves he crowds his train. 
Now walks with ten. In high and haughty strain, 
At mom, of kings and soyemors he prates ; 
At niffht, * A frugal table, oh ye fates, 
A little shell the sacred salt to hoM, 
And clothes, though coarse, to keep me from the cold.' " 

Hob.— Francis's Trant, 

It has been remarked, perhaps, by ever}^ writer 
who has left behind him observations upon life, that 
no man is pleased with his present state; which 
proves equally unsatisfactory, says Horace, wheth- 
er fallen upon by chance or chosen with delibera- 
tion ; we are always disgusted with some circum- 
stance or other of our situation^ and imagine the 
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eondition of others more abundant in blessings or 
1m8 exposed to calamities. 

This uniyersal discontent has been generally 
mentioned with great sererity of censure, as un« 
reasonable in itself, since of two, equally envious 
of each other, both carinot have the larger share of 
happiness, and as tending to darken^iife with unne-> 
cessary gloom, by withdrawing our minds from the 
contemplation and enjoyment of that happiness 
which our state affords us, and fixing our attention 
upon foreign objects, which we only behold to de« 
press ourselves, and increase our misery by injuri* 
ous comparisons. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others pre-* 
dominates in the heart, so as to excite resolutions 
of obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to 
which such transcendent privileges are supposed 
to be annexed; when it bursts into action, and 
produces fraud, violence, and injustice, it is to be 
pursued with all the rigour of legal punishments. 
But, while operating only upon the thoughts, it dis- 
inrbs none but him who has happened to admit it, 
and however it may interrupt content, makes no 
attack on piety or virtue, I cannot think it so far 
criminal or ridiculous but that it may deserve some 
pity and admit some excuse. 

That all are equally happy or miserable I suppose 
none is sufficiently enthusiastical to maintain ; be- 
cause, though we cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man has found frequent vicissi- 
tudes in his own state, and must therefore be con- 
vinced that life is susceptible of more or less feli- 
city. What, then, shall forbid us to endeavour the 
alteration of that which is capable of being im- 
proved, and to grasp at augmentations of good 
when we know it possible to be increased, and be- 
Ueve that any particular change of situation will in- 
crease it t 

If he that finds himself uneasy may teaa(^\u^V>i 
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make efforts to rid himself from vexation, all man- 
kind have a sufficient plea for some degree of rest- 
lessness, and the fanlt seems to be little more than 
too much temerity of conclusion in favour of some- 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readiness 
to believe that the misery which our own passions 
and appetites produce is brought upon us by acci- 
dental causes and ei^temal efficients. 

It is, indeed, frequently discovered by us that we 
complained too hastily of peculiar hajxlships, and 
imagined ourselves distinguished by embarrass- 
ments in which other classes of men are equally 
entangled. We often change a lighter for a greater 
evil, and wish ourselves restored again to the state 
from which we thought it desirable to be delivered. 
But this knowledge, though it is easily gained by 
the trial, is not always attainable any other way; 
and that error cannot justly be reproached which 
reason could not obviate nor prudence avoid. , 

To take a view at once distinct and comprehen- 
sive of human life, with all its intricacies of combi- 
nation and varieties oi connexion, is beyond the 
power of mortal intelligences. Of the state with 
which practice has not acquainted us, we snatch a 
glimpse, we discern a point, and regulate the rest 
by passion and by fancy. In this inquiry every fa- 
vourite prejudice, every innate desire, is busy to de- 
ceive us. We are unhappy, at least less happy than 
our nature seems to admit ; we necessarily desire 
the melioration of our lot ; what we desire we very 
reasonably seek, and what we seek we are naturals 
\y eager to believe that we have found. Our con- 
fidence is often disappointed, but our reason is not 
convinced, and there is no man who does not hope 
for spmething which he has not, though perhaps 
his wishes lie inactive because he foresees the diffi- 
culty of attainment. As, among the numerous stu- 
dents of Hermetic philosophy, not one appears to 
liave desisted from. Ike task of transmutation ffo» 
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conviction of its impossibility, but from weariness 
of toil or impatience of delay, a broken body or 
exhausted fortune. 

Irresolution and immutability are often the faults 
of men whose views are wide and whose imagina- 
tion is vigorous and excursive, because they cannot 
confine their thoughts within their own boundaries 
of action, but are continually ranging over all the 
scenes of human existence, and, consequently, are 
often apt to conceive that they faU upon new re- 
gions of pleasure and start new possibilities of 
happiness. Thus they are busied with a perpetual 
succession of schemes, and pass their lives in alter- 
nate elation and sorrow, for want of that calm and 
immovable acquiescence in their condition by 
which men of slower understandings are fixed for 
ever to a certain point, or led on in the plain, beat- 
en track which their fathers and granosires have 
trodden before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to the 
prospect, that will always have the disadvantage 
which we have already tried; because the evils 
which we have felt we cannot extenuate; and 
though we have, perhaps from nature, the power as 
well of aggravating the calamity which we fear as 
of heightening the blessing we expect, yet in those 
meditations which we indulge by choice, and which 
are not forced upon the mind by necessity, we have 
always the art of fixing our regard upon the more 

S leasing images, and suffer hope to dispose the 
ghts by which we look upon futurity. 
The good and ill of different modes of life are 
sometimes so equally opposed, that perhs^ no man 
ever yet made choice between them upon a full 
conviction and adequate knowledge ; and, therefore, 
fluctuation of will is not more wonderful, when 
they are proposed to the election, than oscillations 
of a beam charged with equal weights. The mind no 
sooner imagines itself determined by aoaie \|te%a^ 
^foL. L^Z 
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lent advantage, than sonie convenience of equal 
weight is discovered on the other side, and the res- 
olutions which are suggested on the nicest exam- 
ination are often repented as soon as they are ta« 
ken. 

Eumenes, a young man of great abilities, inherit- 
ed a large estate from a father long eminent in con- 
spicuous employments. His father, harassed with 
competitions and perplexed with multiplicity of bu- 
siness, recommended the quiet of a private station 
with so much force, that Eumenes for some years 
resisted every motion of ambitious wishes ; but, be- 
ing once provoked by the sight of oppression which 
he could not redress, he began to think it the duty of 
an honest man to enable himself to protect others, 
and gradually felt a desire of greatness, excited by 
a thousand projects of advantage to his country. 
His fortune placed him in the senate, his knowledge 
and eloquence advanced him at court, and he pos* 
sessed that authority and influence which he had 
resolved to exert for the happiness of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with greatness, and 
was in a short time convinced that, in proportion as 
the power of doing well is enlarged, the temptations 
to do ill are multiplied and enforced. He felt him- 
self every moment in danger of being either seduced 
or driven from his honest purposes. Sometimes a 
friend was to be gratified, and sometimes a rival 
to be crushed, by means which his conscience could 
not approve. Sometimes he was forced to com- 
ply with the prejudices of the public, and sometimes 
with the schemes of the ministry. He was, by de- 
grees, wearied with perpetual struggles to unite poli- 
cv and virtue, and went back to retirement as the 
shelter of innocence, persuaded that he could only 
hope to benefit mankind by a Uameless example of 
private virtue. Here he spent some years in tran- 
quillity and beneficence ; but, finding that corruption 
increased and iake opinions in government pre* 
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failed^ he thought himself again summoned toposts 
of public trust, from which new evidence of his 
own weakness again determined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconstant by virtue and 
by vice, by too much or too little thought; yet in* 
constancy, however dignified by its motives, is al* 
ways to be avoided, because life allows us but a 
small time for inquiry and experiment ; and he that 
steadily endeavours at excellence, in whatever em^ 
idoyment, will more benefit mankind than he that 
nesitates in choosing his part till he is called to the 
performance. The traveller that resolutely follows 
a rough and winding path, will sooner reach th^ 
end of his journey titan he that is always changing 
his direction, and wastes the hours of daylight in 
looking for smoother ground and shorter passages. 



SIMILARITY OP CHARACTER NECESSARY 

TO FRIENDSHIP. 

** To live In friendship is to have the same desires and the 
same aversions." 

When Socrates was building himself a house at 
Athens, being asked by one that observed the little- 
ness of the design, why a man so eminent would 
not have an abode more suitable to his dignity, he 
replied, that he should think himself sufficiently ac- 
commodated if he could see that narrow habitation 
filled with real friends. Such was the opinion of 
this great master of human life concerning the in- 
frequency of such a union of minds as might deserve 
the name of friendship, that among the multitudes 
whom vanity or curiosity, civility or veneration, 
crowded about him> he did not expect thax xer({ 
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spacious apartments would be necessary to contain 
all that shoald regard him with sincere kindness or 
adhere to him with steady fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed requisite to the pos- 
sibility of friendship, and so many accidents must 
concur to its rise and its continuance, that the great- 
est part of mankind content themselves without it, 
and supply its place as they can with interest and 
dependance. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a constant and warm 
reciprocation of benevolence, as they are incapaci- 
tated for any other elevated excellence, by perpet- 
ual attention to their interest and unresisting sub- 
jection to their passions. Long habits may super- 
induce inability to deny any desire, or repress, by 
superior motives, the importunities of any immedi- 
ate gratification, and an inveterate selfishness wiU 
imagine all advantages diminished in proportion as 
they are communicated. 

But not only this hateful and confirmed corrup- 
tion, but many varieties of disposition not incon- 
sistent with common degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendship from the heart. Some, ardent enough in 
their benevolence, and defective neither in officious- 
ness nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, soon 
attracted by new objects, disgusted without offence, 
and alienated without enmity. Others are soft and 
flexible, easily influenced by reports or whispers, 
ready to catch alarms from every dubious circum- 
stance, and to listen to every suspicion which envy 
and flattery shall suggest, to follow the opinion of 
every confident adviser, and move by the impulse 
of the last breath. Some are impatient of contra- 
diction, more willing to go wrong by their own judg- 
ment than to be indebted for a better or a safer way 
to the sagacity of another, inclined to consider 
counsel as insult, and inquiry as want of confidence, 
and to confer their regard on no other terms than 
unreserved submission and implicit compliance. 
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Some sre dark and involved, eqcrtdly careful to con-r 
ce^ good and bad purposes, and pleased with pro- 
ducing effects by invisible means, and showing their 
design only in its execution. Others are universally 
communicative, alike open to every eye, and equally 
profuse of their own secrets and those of others, 
without the necessary vigilance of caution or the 
honest arts of prudent integrity, ready to accuse 
without malice and to betray without treachery. 
Any of these may be useful to the community, and 
pass through the world with the reputation of good 
purposes and uncorrupted morals, but they are unfit 
for close and tender intimacies. He cannot prop- 
erly be chosen for a friend whose kindness is ex^ 
haled by its own warmth or frozen by the first blast 
of slander ; he cannot be a useful counsellor who 
will hear no opinion but his own ; he will not much 
invite confidence whose principal maxim is to sus- 
pect ; nor can the candour and frankness of that 
man be much esteemed, who spreads his arms to 
human kind, and makes every man without distinc- 
tion a denizen of his bosom. 

That friendship may be at once fond and lasting, 
there must not only be equal virtue on each part, 
but virtue of the same kind ; not only the same end 
must be proposed, but the same means must be ap- 
proved by both. We are often, by superficial ac< 
eomplishments and accidental endearments, induced 
to love those whom we cannot esteem; we are 
sometimes, by great abilities and incontestable ev- 
idences of virtue, compelled to esteem those whom 
we cannot love. But friendship, compounded of 
esteem and love, derives from one its tenderness, 
and its permanence from the other ; and therefore 
requires not only that its candidates should gain the 
judgment, but that they should attract the affections ; 
that they should not only be firm in the day of dis« 
tress, but gay in the hour of jollity ; not only use- 
ful in exigences, but pleasing in familial lvCe\ t\Nfi» 
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presence should give cheerfulness as well as cour- 
age, and dispel alike the gloom of fear and of mel- 
ancholy. 

To this mutual complacency is generally requisite 
a uniformity of opinions, at least of those active and 
conspicuous principles which discriminate parties 
in government and sects in religion, and which 
every day operate more or less on the common bu- 
siness of life. For though great tenderness has, 
perhaps, been sometimes known to continue be- 
tween men eminent in contrary factions, yet such 
friends are to be shown rather as prodigies than ex- 
amples, and it is no more proper to regulate our 
conduct by such instances than to leap a precipice 
because some have fallen from it and escaped with 
life. 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to preserve 
private kindness in the midst of public opposition, 
m which will necessarily be involved a thousand 
incidents extending their influence to conversation 
and privacy. Men engaged, by moral or religious 
motives, in contrary parties, wiU generally look with 
different eyes upon every man, and decide idmost 
every question upon different principles. When 
such occasions of dispute happen, to comply is to 
betray our cause, and to maintain friendship by 
ceasing to deserve it ; to be silent is to lose the hap- 
piness and dignity of independence, to live in per* 
petual constraint, and to desert, if not to betray:' 
and who shall determine which of two friends shi " 
Tield where neither believes himself mistaken, ai 
both confess the importance of the question ? Whi 
then remains but contradiction and debate ! 
from those what can be expected but acrimony 
vehemence, the insolence of triumph, the vexati# 
of defeat, and, in time, a weariness of contest af 
an extinction of benevolence % Exchange of endii 
ments and intercourse of civility may continue J 
deed, as bougha may for a while be verdant wl 
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the root is wounded : but the poison of discord is 
infused, and though the countenance may preserve 
its smile, the heart is hardening and contracting. 

That man will not be long agreeable whom we 
see only in times of seriousness and severity ; and, 
therefore, to maintain the softness and serenity of 
benevolence, it is necessary that friends partake 
each other's pleasures as well as cares, and be led 
to the same diversions by similitude of taste. This 
is, however, not to be considered as equally indis- 
pensable with conformity of principles, because any 
man may honestly, according to the precepts of 
Horace, resign the gratifications of taste to the hu- 
mour of another, and friendship may well deserve 
the sacrifice of pleasure, though not of conscience. 

It was once confessed to me by a painter, that no 

Erofessor of his art ever loved another. , This dec- 
Lration is so far justified by the knowledge of life, 
as to damp the hopes of warm and constant friend- 
ship between men whom their studies have made 
competitors, and whom every favourer and every 
censurer are hourly inciting against each other. 
The utmost expectation that experience can war- 
rant is, that they should forbear open hostilities and 
secret machinations, and, when the whole fraternity 
is attacked, be able to unite against a common foe. 
Some, however, though few, may perhaps be found, 
in whom emulation has not been able to overpower 
generosity, who are distinguished from lower beings 
by nobler motives than the love of fame, and can 
preserve the sacred flame of friendship from the 
gusts of pride and the rubbish of interest. 

Friendship is seldom lasting but between equals, 
or where the superiority on one side is reduced by 
some equivalent advantage on the other. Benefits 
which cannot be repaid, and obligations which can- 
not be discharged, are not commonly found to in- 
crease affection ; they excite gratitude, indeed, and 
heighten veneration ; but commonly take away that 
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wineb, tboo^ tbere may be fidelity, and zeal, and 
admiratieBT tfaeie caimot be rheiidshi{>» Tlnia im- 
perfect ate all earthly b i ea ai ngm ; the great effiBct of 
Irieadahip ia beaefieeoce, yet by the first act of im- 
eooNBOB kindnen it ia endanger ed, like planu th^ 
bear then' froit aod die. Y^ this ronnidenfiai 
dngbtnotto rcatain bomtyorrepieaa coHipaaBion; 
lor doty ia to be preferred betoe coaveiiieBce, and 
he that loees put oi the pieaanres o£ frifmdnhip by 
bia g e u ei oaity , gaina in ita place the gnmlatieB A 



OBID AH AND THE HERMIT : AN ORIENATL 

TALE. 

** The cbeerfol ngev when flDieoni dirtitw £ul, 
C«Kamls Um moral roimari in & Uie." 

OiHDAB, the son of Abenaina, left the caiaTsmsary 
eariy in the morning, and pursued his journey 
throwigh the plains of Indostan. He was fresh and 
yi^rona with rest ; he was animated by hope ; he 
was incited by desire ; he walked swifUy forward 
over tihe valleys, and saw the hills gradually nsing 
before him. As he passed along h& ears were de- 
li^t^ with the morning song of the bird of para- 
dise, he was fanned by Uie la^ flutters of the sink- 
ing breeze, and sprinkled with dew by groves of 
spices; he sometimes contemplated the towering 
height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; and some- 
times caught the gentle fragrance of the primrose, 
eldest daughter of the spring ; all his senses were 
gratified, and all care was bauiished from his heart. 

Tbaa he went on till the son approached his me- 
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ridian, and the increasing heat preyed upon his 
strength ; he then looked round about him for some 
more commodious path. He saw on his right hand 
a grove that seemed to wave in shades as a sign of 
invitation; he entered it, and found the coohiess 
and verdure irresistibly pleasant. He did not, how- 
ever, forget whither he was travelling, but found a 
narrow way bordered with flowers, which appeared 
to have the same direction with the main road, and 
was pleased that, by this happy experiment, he had 
found means to unite pleasure with business, and to 
gain the rewards of diligence without suffering its 
fatigues. He therefore still continued to walk for 
a time, without the least remission of his ardour, 
except that he was sometimes tempted to stop by 
the music of the birds which the heat had assembled 
in the shade ; and sometimes amused himself with 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on ei- 
ther side, or the fruits that hung upon the branches. 
At last the green path began: to decline from its first 
tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets 
cooled with waterfalls. Here Obidah paused for a 
time, and began to consider whether it were longer 
safe to forsake the known and common track ; but 
remembering that the heat was now in its greatest 
violence, and that the plain was dusty and uneven, 
he resolved to pursue the new path, which he sup- 
posed only to make a few meanders, in compliance 
with the varieties of the ground, and to end at last 
in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he suspected that he was not gain- 
ing ground. This uneasiness of his mind inclined 
him to lay hold on every new object, and give way 
to every sensation that might sooth or divert him. 
He listened to every echo, he mounted every hill 
for a fresh prospect, he turned aside to every cas- 
cade, and pleased himself with tracing the course 
of a gentle river that rolled among the treesv and 
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watered a large region with innumerable circumro- 
lutions. In these amusements the hours passed 
away uncounted, his deviations had perplexed his 
memory, and he knew not towards what point to 
travel. He stood pensive and confused, afraid to 
go forward lest he should go wrong, yet conscious 
that the time of loitering was now past. While he 
was thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was 
overspread with clouds, the day vanished from be- 
fore him, and a sudden tempest gathered round his 
head. He was now roused by his danger to a quick 
and painful remembrance of his folly ; he now saw 
how happiness is lost when ease is consulted ; he 
lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted 
him to seek shelter in the* grove, and despised the 
petty curiosities that led him on from trifle to trifle. 
While he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, 
and a clap of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in bis 
power, to tread back the ground which he had pass- 
ed, and to try to find some issue where the wood 
might open into the plain. He prostrated himself 
on the ground, and commended his life to the Lord 
of nature. He rose with confidence and tranquillity, 
and pressed on with his sabre in his hand, for the 
beasts of the desert were in motion, and on every 
hand were heard the mingled howls of rage and 
fear, and ravage and expiration ; all the horrors of 
darkness and solitude surrounded him : the winds 
roared in the woods, and the torrents tumbled from 
the hills, 

" Work'd into sudden rage by wintry showers, 
Down the steep hill the roaring torrent pours ! 
The mountain shepherd hears the distant noise.** 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, 
or whether he was every moment drawing nearer 
to aafety or to destruction. At length, not fear, but 
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labour, began to oyercome lum ; his breath grew 
short, and his knees trembled, and he was on the 

Soint of lying down in resignation to his fate, when 
e beheld through the brambles the glimmer of a 
taper. He advanced towards the light, and finding 
that it proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he 
called humbly at the door and obtained admission. 
The old man set before him such provisions as he 
had collected for himself, on which Obididi fed with 
eagerness and gratitude. 

When the repast was over, *• Tell me," said the 
hermit, '*by what chance thou hast been brought 
hither ; I have been now twenty years an inhab- 
itant of the wilderness^ in which I never saw a 
man before." Obidah then related the occurrences 
of his journey, without any concealment or pallia- 
tion. 

" Son," said the hermit, " let the errors and fol- 
lies, the dangers and escapes of this day, sink deep 
into thy heart. Remember, my son, that human 
life is a journey of a day. We rise in the morning 
of youth full of vigour and full of expectation ; we 
set forward with spirit and hope, with gayety and 
with diligence, and travel on a while in the straight 
road of piety towards the mansions of rest. In a 
short time we remit our fervour, and endeavour to 
find some mitigation of our duty, and some more 
easy means of obtaining the same end. We then 
relax our vigour, and resolve no longer to be ter- 
rified at crimes at a distance, but rely upon our own 
constancy, and venture to approach what we re- 
solve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers 
of ease and repose in the shades of security. Here 
the heart softens and vigilance subsides; we are 
then willing tp inquire whether another advance 
cannot be made, and whether we may not, at least, 
turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We 
approach them with scruple and hesitation; we 
enter them, but enter timorous and trembling and 
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always hope to pass through them without losing 
the road of virtue, which we, for a while, keep in 
our sight, and to which we propose to return. But 
temptation succeeds temptation, and one compli- 
ance prepares us for another ; we in time lose the 
happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet 
with sensual gratifications. By degrees we let fall 
the remembrance of our original intention, and quit 
the only adequate object of rational desire. We 
entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves 
in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of incon- 
stancy, till the darkness of old age begids to invade 
us, and disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We 
then look back upon our lives with horror, with 
sorrow, with repentance ; and wish, but too often 
vainly wish, that we had not forsaken the ways of 
virtue. Happy are they, my son, who shall learn 
from thy example not to despair, but shall remem- 
ber that, though the day is past and their strength 
is wasted, there yet remains one effort to be made ; 
that reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere en- 
deavours ever unassisted ; that the wanderer may 
at length return after aU his errors, and that he who 
implores strength and courage from above shall 
find danger and difficulty give way before him. Go 
now, my son, to thy repose, commit thyself to the 
care of Omnipotence, and, when the morning calls 
again to toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life." 
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VANITY THE PASSION OF LITTLE MINDS. 

" How few 
Know their own good ; or, knowing it, pursue ? 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears V* 

Juv.— Drydem's Trtmt. 

The folly of human wishes and pursuits has al- 
ways been a standing subject of mirth and deda- 
niation, and has been ridiculed and lamented from 
age to age, till perhaps the fruitless repetition of 
complaints and censures may be justly numbered 
among the subjects of censure and complaint. 

Some of these instructers of mankind have not 
contented themselves with checking the overflows 
of passion, and lopping the exuberance of desire, but 
have attempted to destroy the root as well as the 
branches ; and not only to confine the mind within 
bounds, but to smooth it for ever by a dead calm. 
They have employed their reason and eloquence to 
persuade us that nothing is worth the wish of a 
wise man, have represented all earthly good and 
evil as indifferent, and counted among vulgar errors 
the dread of pain and the love of life. 

It is almost always the imhappiness of a victo- 
rious disputant to destroy his own authority by 
claiming too many conse(]uences or diffusing his 
proposition to an indefensible extent. When we 
have heated our zeal in a cause and elated our con- 
fidence with success, we are naturally inclined to 
pursue the same train of reasoning to estabUsh 
some collateral truth, to remove some adjacent dif- 
ficulty, and to take in the whole comprehension of 
our system. As a prince, in the ardour of acquisi- 
tion, IS willing to secure his first conquest by the 
addition of another, adds fortress to Cotttftiw^ ^sa^ 
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ed with some indulgence, because, however fruit- 
less or absurd, it cannot have ill effects upon the 
morals. But most of our enjoyments owe their 
value to the peculiarity of possession, and, when 
they are rated at too high a value, give occasion 
to stratagems of malignity, and incite opposition, 
hatred, and defamation. The contest of two rural 
beauties for preference and distinction is often suf- 
ficiently keen and rancorous to fill their breasts 
with all those passions which are generally thought 
the curse only of senates, of armies, and of courts, 
and the rival dancers of an obscure assembly have 
their partisans and abetters, often not less exasper- 
ated against each other than those who are pro- 
moting the interests of rival monarchs. 

It is common to consider those whom we find in- 
fected with an unreasonable regard for trifling ac- 
complishments, as chargeable with all the conse- 
quences of the folly, and as the authors of their own 
unhappuiess; but perhaps those whom we thus 
scorn or detest have more claim to tenderness than 
has been yet allowed them. Before we permit our 
severity to break loose upon any fault or error, we 
ought surely to consider how much we have coun- 
tenanced or promoted it. We see multitudes busy 
in the pursuit of riches, at the expense of wisdom 
and of virtue ; but we see the rest of mankind ap- 

g roving their conduct, and inciting their eagerness 
y paying that regard and deference to wealth 
which wisdom and virtue only can deserve. We 
see women universally jealous of the reputation of 
their beauty, and frequently look with contempt on 
the care with which they study their complexions, 
endeavour to preserve or to supply the bloom of 
youth, regulate' every ornament, twist their hair 
into curls, and shade their faces from the weather. 
We recommend the care of their noble part, and 
tell them how little addition is made by all their 
arts to the graces of the mind. But when was it 
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known that female goodness or knowledge was 
able to attract that ofiOiciousness or inspire that 
ardour which beauty produces whenever it ap- 
pears T And with what hope can we endeavour to 
persuade the ladies that the time spent at the toilet 
IS lost in vanity, when they have every moment 
some new conviction that their interest is more 
effecivLdlly promoted by a riband well disposed than 
by the bnghtest act of heroic virtue ? 

In every instance of vanity it will be found that 
the blame ought to be shared among more than it 
generall)r reaches ; all who exalt trifles by immod- 
erate praise, or instigate needless emulation by in- 
vidious incitements, are to be considered as per- 
verters of reason and corrupters of the world ; and, 
since every man is obliged to promote happiness 
and virtue, he should be careful not to mislead un- 
wary minds by appearing to set too high a value 
upon things by wtnch no real excellence is con- 
ferred« 



UNIVERSALITY OF HOPE. 

*' Exiles, the proverb sajs, sabsist on hope. 
Pelusive hope still points to distant good. 
To good that mocks approach.** 

There is no temper so generally indulged as hope ; 
other passions still operate by starts on particular 
occasions or in certain parts of life ; but hope be- 
gins with the first power of comparing our actual 
with our possible state, and attends us through ev- 
ery stage and periods always urging us forward to 
new acquisitions, and holding out some distant bless- 
ing to our view, promising us either relief from 
pain or increase of happiness. 
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Hope is necessary in every condition. The 
eries of poverty, of sickness, and of captivity vi 
without this comfort, be insupportable ; nor d< 
appear that the happiest lot of terrestrial exis' 
can set us above the want of this general bles 
or that life, when the gifts of nature and of fo 
are accumulated upon it, would not still be wret 
were it not elevated and delighted by the exp 
tion of some new possession, of some enjoy 
yet behind, by which the wish shall be at last i 
fied, and the heart filled up to its utmost exten 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and proi 
what it seldom gives; but its promises are 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it se 
frustrates us without assuring us of recompei 
the delay by a greater bounty. 

I was musing on this strange inclination \ 
every man feels to deceive himself, and cons 
ing the advantages and dangers proceeding 
this gay prospect of futurity, when, falling as 
on a sudden t found myself placed in a gardi 
which my sight could descry no limits. I 
scene about me was gay and gladsome, light 
sunshine, and fragrant with perfumes ; the gi 
was painted with all the variety of spring, ar 
the choir of nature was singmg in the gr 
When I had recovered from the Jrst raptures 
which the confusion of pleasure had for a tim 
tranced me, I be^an to take a particular and < 
erate view of this delightful region. I then 
ceived that I had yet higher gratifications to ej 
and that, at a small distuice from me, there 
brighter flowers, clearer fountains, and more 
groves, where the birds, which I yet heard, but 
ly, were exerting all the power of melody, 
trees about me were beautiful with verdure an 
grant with blossoms; but I was tempted to 
them by the sight of ripe fruits, which seem* 
luag only to be plucked. I ^refore walked 
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iiy forward, but founds as I proceeded, that the col- 
ours of the field faded at my approach, the fruit fell 
before I reached it, the birds flew, still singing be- 
fore me, andy though I pressed onward with great 
celerity, I was still in sight of pleasures of which I 
could not yet gain the possession, and which seemed 
to mock my diligence and to retire as I advanced. 

Though I was confounded with so many alterna- 
tions of joy and grief, I yet persisted to go forward, 
in hopes that these fugitive delights would in time 
be overtaken. At length I saw an innumerable 
multitude of every age and sex, who seemed all to 
partake of some general felicity; for every cheek 
was flushed with confidence, and every eye sparkled 
with eagerness; yet each appeared to have some 
particular and secret pleasure, and very few were 
willing to communicate their intentions or extend 
their concern beyond themselves. Most of them 
seemed, by the rapidity of their motion, too busy 
to gratify the curiosity of a stranger, and therefore 
I was. content for a while to gaze upon them, with- 
out interrupting them with troublesome inquiries. 
At last I observed one man worn with time and un- 
able to struggle in the crowd : and therefore, sup- 
posing him more at leisure, I began to accost him ; 
but he turned from me with anger, and told me he 
must not be disturbed, for the great hour of projec- 
tion was now come, when Mercury should lose his 
wings, and slavery should no longer dig the miue 
for gold. 

I left him and attempted another, whose softness 
of mien and easy movement gave me reason to 
hope for a more agreeable reception ; but he told 
me, with a low bow, that nothing would make him 
more happy than an opportunity of serving me^ 
which he could not now want, for a place which he 
had been twenty years soliciting would be soon va- 
cant. From him 1 had recourse to the next, who 
was departing in haste tQ take possession of th^i^s- 
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tate of an uncle, who, by the course of nature, 
could not live long. He that followed was pre- 
paring to dive for treasure in a new-invented bell ; 
and another was on the point of discovering the 
longitude. 

Being thus rejected wheresoever I applied my- 
self for inlbrmation, I began to imagine.it best to 
desist from inquiry, and try what my own observa- 
tioi;i would discover ; but, seeing a young man, gay 
and thoughtless, I resolved on one more experi- 
ment, and was informed that I was in the garden 
of Hope, the daughter of Desire, and that all those 
whom I saw thus tumultuously bustling round me 
were incited by the promises of Hope, and hasten- 
ing 'to seize the ^fts which she held in her jiand. 

I turned my sight upward, and saw a goddess in 
the bloom of youth sitting on a throne ; around her 
lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the blessings of 
lire were spread abroad to view ; she had a perpet- 
ual gayety of aspect, and every one imagined that 
her smile, which was impartial and general, was di- 
rected to himself, and triumphed in his own superi- 
ority to others, who had conceived the same confi- 
dence from the same mistake. 

I then mounted an eminence, from which I had a 
more extensive view of the whole place, and could 
with less perplexity consider the different conduct 
of the crowds that filled it. From this station I ob- 
served that the entrance into the garden of Hope 
was by two gates, one of which was kept by Rea- 
son and the other by Fancy. Reason was surly 
and scrupulous, and seldom turned the key without 
many interrogatories and long hesitation ; but Fan- 
cy was a kind and gentle portress; she held her 
gate wide open, and welcomed all equally to the dis- 
trict under her superintendence : so that the pas- 
sage was crowded by ail those who either feared 
the examination of Reason, or had been rejected by 
her. 
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From the gate of Reason there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, by a craggy, slippery, and winding 
path, called the Strait of Difficulty, which those who 
entered with the permission of the guard endeav- 
oured to climb. But, though they surveyed the way 
very cheerfully before they began to rise, and marked 
out the several stages of their progress, they com- 
monly found unexpected obstacles, and were obliged 
frequently to stop on the sudden where they ima- 
gined the way plain and even. A thousand intri- 
cacies embarrassed them, a thousand slips. threw 
them back, and a thousand pitfalls impeded their 
advance. So formidable were the dangers and so 
frequent the miscarriages, that many returned from 
the first attempt, and many fainted in the midst of 
the way, and only a very small number were led 
up to the summit of Hope by the hand of Fortitude. 
Of these few the greater part, when they had ob- 
tained the gift which Hope had promised them, re- 
gretted the labour which it had cost, and felt in 
their success the regret of disappointment ; the rest 
retired with their prize, and were led by Wisdom to 
the bowers of Content. 

Turning, then, to the gate of Fancy, I could find 
no way to the seat of Hope ; but, though she sat full 
in view, and held out her gifts with an air of invita- 
tion, which filled every heart with rapture, the 
mountain was on that side inaccessibly steep, but 
80 channelled and shaded that none perceived the 
impossibility of ascending it, but each imagined him- 
self to have discovered a way to which the rest 
were strangers. Many expedients were indeed 
tried by this industrious tribe, of whom some were 
making themselves wings, which others were con- 
triving to actuate by the perpetual motion. But, 
with all their labour and all their artifices, they 
never rose above the ground, or quickly fell back, 
nor ever approached the throne of Hope, but con- 
tinued still to gaze at a distance, and laughed at the 
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slow progress of those whom they saw tolling in 
Ihe Strait of Difficulty, 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had 
entered the garden, without making, like the rest, an 
attempt to climb the mountain, turned immediately 
to the Tale of Idleness, a calm and undisturbed re- 
tirement, from whence they could always have 
Hope in prospect, and to which they pleased them- 
selves with believing that she intended speedily to 
^descend. These were indeed scorned by all the 
rest ; but they seemed very little affected l)y con- 
tempt, advice, or reproof, but were resolved to ex- 
pect at ease the favour of the goddess. 

Among this gay race I was wandering, and found 
4hem ready to answer all my questions and willing 
40 conimunicate their mirth ; but turning round, I 
jbeheld two dreadful monsters entering the vale, one 
pf whom I knew to be Age and the other Want. 
iSport and revelling were now at an end, and a uni- 
yersal shriek of alright and distress burst out and 
awaked me. ' 



THE CHARACTER OF A MAN BEST KNOWN 
BY HIS CONDUCT AT HOME. 

** Let us live well : were It alone for this 
The baneful tongue of servants to despise : 
blander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ingnoble minds/' 

Jay. — Heryey's Trant. 

The younger Pliny has very justly observed, that 
^f actions that deserve our attention, the most 
splendid are not always the greatest. Fame, and 
wonder, and applause are not excited but by exter- 
nal and adrejptitious circumatance^) oltevi diatinct 
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and separate from virtue and heroism. Eminence 
of station, greatness of effect, and all the favours of 
fortune, must concur to place excellence in public 
view ; but fortitude, diligence, and patience, divest^' 
ed of their show, glide unobserved through the 
crowd of life, and suffer and act, though with the' 
same vigour and constancy, yet without pity and 
without praise. 

This remark may be extended to all parts of life. 
Nothing ia to be estimated by its effect upon com* 
mon eyes and common ears. A thousand miseries 
make silent and invisible inroads on mankind, and 
the heart feels innumerable throbs which never 
break into complaint. Perhaps, hke wise, our pleas- 
ures are, for the most part, equally secret, and most 
are borne up by some private satisfaction, some in- 
ternal consciousness, some latent hope, some pecu- 
liar prospect, which they never communicate, but 
reserve for solitary ho\a» and clsKUdestine medi- 
tation. 

The main of life is, indeed, composed of small 
incidents and petty occurrences ; of wishes for ob^ 
jects not remote, and grief for disappointments of 
no fatal consequence; of insect vexations, which 
sting us and fly away ; impertinences/ which buzz 
a while about us and are heard no more; of mete- 
orous pleasures, which dance before us and are dis- 
Sipatea; of compliments, which glide off the soul 
Bke other music, and are forgotten by him that gave 
and him that received them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every man' 
in to cuU his own condition : for as the chymists 
ten us that all bodies are resolvable into the same 
elements, and that the boundless variety of things 
arises from the different proportions of very few in- 
gfredients, so a few pains and a few pleasures are 
all the materials of human life, and of these the pro» 
portions are partly allotted by Providence and part- 
ly left to the arrangement of tta&Qti^«s^^lOci£>SKj<^« 
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As these are well or ill disposed, man is for the ' 
most part happy or miserable. For very few are 
involved in great events, or have their thread of life 
entwisted with the chain of causes on which armies 
or nations are suspended ; and even those who seem 
wholly busied in public affairs, and elevated above 
low cares and trivial pleasures, pass the chief part 
of their time in familiar and domestic scenes ; from 
tnese they came into public life, to these they are 
every hour recalled by passions not to be suppressed; 
in these they have the reward of their toils, and to 
these they at last retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness 
to those hours which splendour cannot gild and ac- 
clamation cannot exhilarate; those soft intervals 
of unbended amusement, in which a man shrinks to 
his natural dimensions, and throws aside the orna- 
ments or disguises which he feels in privacy to be 
useless encumbrances, and to lose, all effect when 
they become familiar. To be happy at home is the 
ultimate result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterprise and labour tends, and of which ev- 
ery desire prompts the prosecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man must be 
known by those who would make a just estimate 
either of his virtue or felicity ; for smiles and em- 
broidery are alike occasional, and the mind is often 
dressed for show in painted honour and fictitious 
benevolence. 

Every man must have found some whose lives, 
in every house but their own, were a continual se- 
ries of hypocrisy, and who concealed under fair 
appearances bad qualities, which, whenever they 
thought themselves out of the reach of censure, 
broke out frOm their restraint like winds impris- 
oned in their caverns, and whom every one had 
reason to love but they whose love a wise man is 
chiefly solicitous to procure. And there are oth- 
ers who, without any show of general gopdnessy 
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and without the attractions by which popularity is 
conciliated, are received among their own famiiies 
as bestowers of happiness, and reverenced as in- 
structors, guardians, and benefactors. 

The most authentic witnesses of any man^s char- 
acter are those who know him in his own family, 
and see him without any restraint or rule of con- 
duct but such as he voluntarily prescribes to him- 
self. If a man carries virtue with him into his 
Srivate apartments, and takes no advantage of un- 
mited power or probable secrecy; if we trace 
him through the round of his time, and find that his 
character, with those allowances which mortal 
frailty must always want, is uniform and regular, 
we have all the evidence of his sincerity that one 
man can have with regard to another : and, indeed, 
as hypocrisy cannot be its own reward, we may, 
without hesitation, determine that his heart is pure. 

The highest panegyric, therefore, that private 
virtue can receive is the praise of servants. For, 
however vanity or insolence may look down with 
contempt on the suffrage of men undignified by 
wealth and unenlightened by education, it very sel- 
dom happens that they commend or blame without 
justice. Vice and virtue are easily distinguished. 
Oppression, according to Harrington*s aphorism, 
will be felt by those who cannot see it ; and per- 
haps it falls out very often, that in moral questions, 
the philosophers in the gown and in the livery differ 
not so much in their sentiments as in their lan- 
guage, and have equal power of discerning right, 
though they cannot point it out to others with equal 
address. 

There are very few faults to be committed in 
solitude, or without some agents, partners, confed- 
erates, or witnesses; and, therefore, the servant 
must commonly know the secrets of a master who 
has any secrets to intrust ; and failings merely per- 
sonal are so frequently exposed by that security 

Vol, L^B b 
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which pride and folly generally produce, and so in- 
quisitively watched by that desire of reducing the 
inequalities of condition which the lower orders of 
the world will always feel, that the testimony of a 
menial domestic can seldom be considered as de- 
fective for want of knowledge. And though its 
impartiality may be sometimes suspected, it is at 
least as credible as that of equals, where irival- 
ry instigates censure, or friendship dictates pallia- 
tions. 

The danger of betraying our weakness to our 
servants, and the impossibility of concealing it 
from them^ may be justly considered as one mo- 
tive to a regular and irreproachable life. For no 
condition is more hateful or despicable than his 
who has put himself in the power of his servant; 
in the power of him whom, perhaps, he has first cor- 
rupted by making him subservient to his vices, and 
whose fidelity he therefore cannot enforce by any 
precepts of honesty or reason. It is seldom known 
that authority thus acquired is possessed without 
insolence, or that the master is not forced to con- 
fess, by his tameness or forbearance, that he has 
enslaved himself by some foolish confidence. And 
his crime is equally punished, whatever part he 
takes of the choice to which he is reduced; and 
he is, from that fatal hour in which he sacrificed his 
dignity to his passions, in perpetual dread of inso- 
lence or defamation; of a controller at home or 
an accuser abroad. He is condemned to purchase, 
by continual bribes, that secrecy whic)i bribes 
never secured, and which, after a long course of sub- 
mission, promises, and anxieties, he will find violated 
in a fit of rage or in a frolic of drunkenness. 

To dread no eye and to suspect no tongue is 
the great prerogative of innocence ; an exemption 
granted only to invariable virtue. But guilt has 
always its horrors and solicitudes : and, to make 
it yet more shameful and detestable, it is doomed 
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often to stand in awe of those to whom nothing 
could give influence or weight but their power of 
betraying. 



REFLECTIONS ON OLD AGE. 

<* Time, tfaoa devourer, and thoa, envious mge, 
Who all destroy with keen corroding rage. 
Beneath your jaws, whatever have pleased or please 
Must sink, consumed by swifl or slow degrees." 

Ovid,— ELPHiNaTON's Traiu. 

An old Greek epigrammatist, intending to show 
the miseries that attend the last stage of man, im- 
precates on them who are so foolish as to wish for 
long life the calamity of continuing to grow old 
from century to century. He thought that no ad- 
ventitious or foreign pain was requisite; that de- 
crepitude itself was an epitome of whatever is 
dreadful ; and nothing could be added to the curse 
of age but that it should be extended beyond its 
natural limits. 

The most indifferent or negligent spectator can 
indeed scarcely retire without heTiviness of heart 
from a view of the last scenes of the tragedy of 
life, in which he finds those who, in the former 
parts of the drama, were distinguished by oppo- 
sition of conduct, contrariety of designs, and dis- 
similitude of personal qualities all involved in one 
common distress, and all struggling with affliction 
which they cannot hope to overcome. 

Thp other miseries which waylay our passage 
through the world, wisdom may escape and fortitude 
may conquer; by caution and circumspection we 
may steal along with very little to obstruct or in- 
commode us ; by spirit and vigour we may force a 
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'way, and reward the vexation of contest by the 
pleasures of victory. But a time must come when 
our policy and bravery shall be equally useless; 
when we shall all sink into helplessness and sad- 
ness, without any power of receiving solace from 
the pleasures that have formerly delighted us, or 
any prospect of emerging into a second possession 
of the blessings that we have lost. 

The industry of man has, indeed, not been want- 
ing in endeavours to procure comforts for these 
hours of dejection and melancholy, and to gild the 
dreadful gloom with artificial light. The most 
usual support of old age is wealth. He whose 
possessions are large and whose chests are full, 
imagines himself always fortified against invasions 
on his authority. If he has lost all other means of 
government, if his strength and his reason fail him, 
he can at last alter his will ; and, therefore, all that 
have hopes must likewise have fears, and he may 
still continue to give laws to such as have not 
ceased to regard their own interest. 

This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, the last fortress to which age retires, and 
in which he makes the stand against the upstart 
race that seizes his domains, disputes his com- 
mands, and cancels his prescriptions. But here, 
though there may be safety, there is no pleasure ; 
and what remains is but a proof that more was 
once possessed. 

Nothing seems to have been more universally 
dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of 
children ; and, indeed, to a man who has survived 
all the companions of his youth, all who have par- 
ticipated his pleasures and his cares, have been 
engaged in the same events, and filled their minds 
with the same conceptions, this full-peopled world 
is a dismal solitude. He stands forlorn and silent, 
neglected or insulted, in the midst of multitudes, 
Bnimated with liopes which he cannot share, and 
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seeing children ripening into strength be not over- 
balanced by the pain of seeing some fall in the 
blossom, and others blasted in their growth : some 
shaJcen dovi^ with storms, some tainted with can* 
kers, and some shrivelled in the shade : and wheth- 
er he that extends his care beyond himself does not 
multiply his anxieties more than his pleasures, and 
weary himself to no purpose by superintending 
what he cannot regulate. 

But though age be to every order of human 
beings sufficiently terrible, it is particularly to be 
dreaded by fine ladies, who have had no other end 
or ambition than to fill up the day and the night 
with dress, diversions, and flattery ; and who, hav- 
ing made no acquaintance with knowledge or with 
business, iiave constantly caught all their ideas 
from the current prattle of the hour, and been in- 
debted for all their happiness to compliments and 
treats. With these ladies age begins early, and 
very often lasts long ; it begins when their beauty 
fades, when their mirth loses its sprightliness, and 
their motion its ease. From that time, sdi which 
gave them joy vanishes from about them; they 
bear the praises bestowed on others which used to 
swell their bosoms with exultation. They visit the 
seats of felicity, and endeavour to continue the 
habit of being delighted. But pleasure is only re- 
ceived when we believe that we give it in return. 
Neglect and petulance inform them that their pow- 
er and their value are past ; and what then remains 
but a tedious and comfortless uniformity of time, 
without any motion of the heart or exercise of the 
reason. 

Yet, however age may discourage us by its ap- 
pearance from considering it in prospect, we shall 
all, by degrees, certainly foe old ; and therefore we 
ought to inquire what provision can be made against 
that time of distress; what happiness can be stored 
Op against the winter of life ; and how we may 
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pass our latter years with serenity and cheerful* 
ness. 

If it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind that not even the best seasons of lifo are able 
to supply sufficient gratifications without antici- 
pating uncertain felicities, it cannot surely be sup- 
posed that old age, worn with labours, harassed 
with anxieties, and tortured with diseases, should 
have any gladness of its own, or feel any satis- 
faction from the contemplation of the present. 
All the comfort that can now be expected must be 
recalled from the past or borrowed from the future ; 
the past is very soon exhausted ; ail the events or 
actions of which the memory can afford pleasure 
are quickly recollected ; and the future lies beyond 
the gi^ave, where it can be reached only by virtue 
and devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without religious 
hopes, as he declines into imbecility, and feels 
pains and sorrows incessantly crowding upon him, 
falls into a gulf of bottomless misery, in which ev- 
ery rejection must plunge him deeper, and where 
he finds only new gradations of anguish and preci- 
pices of horror. 



DIFFERENT DEGREES OF VIRTUE. 

" Succeeding times a nWer age behold, 
Excelling brase, but more ezceli'd by gold." 

Ovid.— Drydbn's TVant. 

Hesiod, in his celebrated distribution of mankind, 
divides them into three orders of intellect. ** The 
first place,*' says he, ** belongs to him that can by 
his own powers, discern what is right and fit, and 
penetrate to the remoter motives of action. The 
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second is claimed by him that is willing to hear in- 
struction, and can perceive right and wrong when 
they are shown him by another; but he that has 
neither acuteness nor docility, who can neither find 
the way by himself nor will be led by others, is a 
wretch without use or value. "^ 

If we survey the moral worlds it will be found 
that the same division may be made of men with 
regard to their virtue. There are some whose 
principles are so firmly fixed, whose conviction is 
so constantly present to their minds, and who have 
raised in themselves such ardent wishes for the ap- 

grobation of God, and the happiness with which he 
as promised to reward obedience and perseve- 
tance, that they rise above all other cares and con- 
siderations, and uniformly examine every action 
and desire by comparing it with the Divine com- 
mands. There are others in a kind of equipoise 
between good and ill; who are moved on the one 
part by riches or pleasures, by the gratifications of 
passion and the delights ojf sense ; and on the 
other by laws of which they own the obligation, 
and rewards of which they believe the reality, and 
whom a very small addition of weight turns either 
way. The third class consists of beings immersed 
in pleasures or abandoned to passion, without any 
desire of higher good, or any effort to extend their 
thoughts beyond immediate and gross satisfactions. 
The second class is so much the most numerous, 
that it may be considered as comprising the whole 
body of mankind. Those of the last are not very 
many, and those of the first are very few; and 
neither the one nor the other fall much under the 
consideration of the motalist, whose precepts are 
intended chiefly for those who are endeavouring to 
go forward up the steeps of virtue, not for those 
who have already reached the summit, or those 
who are resolved to stay for ever in their present 
situation. 
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To a man not versed in the living world, but ac- 
customed to judge only by speculative reason, it is 
scarcely credible that any one should be in this 
state of indifference, or stand undetermined or un- 
engaged, ready to follow the first call to either side. 
It seems certain that either a man must believe 
that virtue will make him happy, and resolve there- 
fore to be virtuous, or think that he may be happy 
without virtue, and therefore cast off all care but 
for his present interest. It seems impossible that 
conviction should be on one side and practice on the 
other ; and that he who has seen the right way 
should voluntarily shut his eyes, that he may quit it 
with more tranquillity. Yet all these absurdities 
are every hour to be found ; the wisest and best 
men deviate from known and acknowledged duties 
by inadvertency or surprise, and most are good no 
longer than while temptation is away, than while 
their passions are without excitements, and their 
opinions are free from the counteraction of any 
other motive. 

Among the sentiments which almost every man 
changes as he advances into years, is the expecta- 
tion of uniformity of character. He thai, without 
acquaintance with the power of desire, the cogency 
of distress, the complications of affairs, or the 
force of partial influence, has filled his mind with 
the excellence of virtue, and, having never tried his 
resolution in any encounter with hope or fear, be- 
lieves it able to stand firm whatever shall oppose it, 
will be always clamorous against the smallest fail- 
ure, ready to exact the utmost punctualities of right, 
and to consider every man that fails in any part of 
his duty as without eonscience and without merit ; 
unworthy of trust or love, of pity or regard ; as an 
enemy whom all should join to drive out of society, 
as a pest which all should avoid, or as a weed 
which all should tran^le. 

It is not but by experience that we u^ tus^tOaA 
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LIFE TOO SHORT TO ALLOW OF THE 
WASTE OF TIME. 

" Trae, sir, to lire I haste, your pardon give, 
For tell me who makes haste enough to live V* 

Mart.— F/ Lewis's Trans. 

Many words and sentences are so frequently 
heard in the mouths of men, that a superficial ob- 
server is inclined to believe that they must contain 
some primary principle, some great rule of action, 
-which it is proper always to have present to ^he at- 
tention, and by which the use of every hour is to be 
adjusted. Yet, if we consider the conduct of those 
sententious philosophers, it will often be found that 
they repeat these aphorisms merely because they 
have somewhere heard them, because they have 
nothing else to say, or because they think venera- 
tion gained by such appearances , of wisdom ; but 
that no ideas are annexed to the words, and that, 
according to the old blunder of the followers of 
Aristotle, their souls are mere pipes or organs, which 
transmit sounds, but do not understand them. 

Of this kind is the well-known and well-attest- 
ed position that life is short, which may be heard 
among mankind' by an attentive auditor many times 
a day, but which never yet, within my reach of ob- 
servation, left any impression upon the mind ; and 
perhaps, if my readers will turn their thoughts back 
upon their old friends, they will find it difiicult to call 
a single man to remembrance who appeared to 
know that life was short till he was about to lose it. 

It is observable that Horace, in his account of the 
characters of men as they are diversified by the va- 
rious influences of time, remarks, that the old man 
is dilator, spe longus, given to procrastination, and 
inclined to extend his hopes \o u ts^eat distance. 
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So far are we generally from thinking what we 
often say of the shortness of life, that, at the time 
when it is necessarily shortest, we form projects 
which we delay to execute, indulge such expecta- 
tions as nothing but a long train of events can grat- 
ify, and suffer those passions to gain upon us which 
are only excusable in the prime of life. 

These reflections were lately excited in my mind 
by an evening's conversation with my friend Pros- 
pero, who, at the age of fifty-five, has bought an es- 
tate, and is now contriving to dispose and cultivate 
it with uncommon elegance. His great pleasure is 
to walk among stately trees, and lie musing in the 
heat of noon under their shade ; he is therefore ma- 
turely considering how he shall dispose his walks 
and his groves, and has at last determined to send 
for the best plans from Italy, and forbear planting 
till the next season. 

Thus is life trifled away in preparations to do what 
never can be done, if it be left unattempted till all 
the requisites which imagination can suggest are 
gathered together. Where our design terminates 
only in our own satisfaction, the mistake is of no 
great importance ; for the pleasure of expecting en- 
joyment is often greater than that of obtaining it, 
and the completion of almost every wish is found a 
disappointment ; but when many others are inter- 
ested in an undertaking, when any design is formed 
in which the improvement or security of mankind 
is involved, nothing is more unworthy either of 
wisdom or benevolence than to delay it from time 
to time, or to forget how much every day. that 
passes over us takes away from our power, and 
how soon an idle purpose to do an action sinks into 
a mournful wish that it had once been done. 

We are frequently importuned by the bacohana* 
Han writers to lay hold on the present hour, to catch 
the pleasures within our reach, and remember that 
futurity is not at our command. 

Voir. L^C c 
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" Soon fades the rose ; once put the fragraht liovr, 
Tlie loiterer finds e^ bramble for a flower." 

But surely these exhortations may with equal 
propriety be applied to better purposes ; it may be 
at least inculcated that pleasures are more safely 
postponed than virtues, and that greater loss is sui* 
lered by missing an opportunity of doing good than 
an hour of giddy frolic and noisy merriment. 

When Bvcter had lost a thousand pounds which 
he had laid up for the erection of a school, he used 
frequently to mention the misfortune as an incite- 
ment to be charitable while God gives the power of 
bestowing, and considered himself as culpable in 
some degree for having left a good action in the 
hands of chance, and suffered his benevolence to 
be defeated for want of quickness and diligence. 

It is lamented by Hearne, the learned antiquary 
of Oxford, that this general forgetfulness of the fra- 
gihty of life has remarkably infected the students 
of monuments and records ; as their employment 
consists in first collecting, and afterward in arranging 
or abstracting what libraries afford them, they ought 
to amass no more than they can digest ; but when 
they have undertaken a work, they go on searching 
and transcribing, call for new suppUes when the^ 
are already overburdened, and at last leave their 
work unfinished. It is, says he, the business of a 
good aniiauary, as of a good man^ to have mortaiity 
always b^ore him* 

Thus, not only in the slumber of sloth, but in the 
dissipation of ill-directed industry, is the shortness 
of life generally forgotten. As some men lose their 
hours in laziness, bBcause they suppose that there 
is time enough for the reparation of neglect, others 
busy themselves in providing that no length of life 
may want employment; and it often happens that 
sluggishness and activity are equally surprised by 
the last summons, and perish not more differently 
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from each other than the fowl that received the shot 
in her fiight from her that is killed upon the bush. , 

Among the many improvements made by the last 
centuries in human knowledge may be numbered 
the exact calculations of the value of life ; but, what- 
ever may be their use in traffic, they seem very lit- 
tle to have advanced morality. They have hitherto 
been rather applied to the acquisition of money 
than of wisdom ; the computer refers none of his 
calculations to his own tenure, but peraista, in con- 
tempt of probability, to foretel old age to himself, 
and believes that he is marked x>ut to reach the ut- 
most verge of human existence, and see thousands 
and ten thousands fall into the grave. 

Bo deeply is this fallacy rooted in the heart, and 
80 strongly guarded by hope and fear against the 
approach of reason, that neither science nor expe- 
nence can shake it, and we act as if life were with* 
out end, though we see and confess its uncertainty 
and shortness. 

Divines have, with great strength and ardour, 
shown the absurdity t>f delaying reformation and 
repentance ; a deffree of folly, indeed, which sets 
eternity to hazard. It is the same weakness, ia 
proportion to the importance of the neglect, to trans- 
fer any care which now claims our attention to a 
future time ; we subject ourselves to needless dan- 
gers from accidents which early diligence would 
have obviated, or perplex our minds by vain pre- 
cautions, and make provision for the execution of 
designs, of which the opportunity, once missed, 
never will return. 

As he that lives longest lives but a little while, 
every man may be certain that he has no time to 
waste. The duties of life are commensurate to its 
duration, and every day brings its task, which, if 
neglected, is douUed on the morrow. But he that 
has already trifled away those months and years ia 
ivhieh he should have laboured, must remember that 
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he hfts DOW only a part of that of which the whole 
is little ; and that, since the few moments remaining 
are to be considered as the last trust of Heaven, not 
one is to be lost 



GOOD-HUMOUtt COMMENDED. 

*' Yet Ariftippiii ererjr drew became. 
In every v»hoaa change of life the aame ; 
And though he aim'd at things of higher kind, 
Yet to the present held an eaual mind." 

Hoe.— Feancis's Ttohm. 

Tbosc who exalt themselves into the chair of in- 
struction, without inquiring whether any will sub- 
mit to their authority, have not sufficiently consid- 
ered how much of human life passes in little inci- 
dents, cursory conversation, slight business, and 
casual amusements; and therefore they have en- 
deavoured only to inculcate the more awful virtues, 
without condescending to regard those petty quali- 
ties which grow important only by their frequency, 
and which, though they produce no single acts of 
heroism, nor astonish us by great events, yet are 
every moment exerting their influence upon us, and 
make the draught of life sweet or bitter by imper- 
ceptible instillations. They operate unseen and 
unregarded, as change of air makes us sick or 
healthy, though we breathe it without attention, and 
only know the particles that impregnate it by their 
salutary or malignant effects. 

Among these minor endowments is good-hunK>ur ; 

which is, in truth, the balm of being, the quality to 

H^hich all tha,t adorns or e\6vale«m^\vVYci^wo^%X\^^^ 

fis power of pleKsing. WUhoul goo^-YixsLUvwit A^^x^- 

//y Bad bravery can only coidet vYiaX wa^rtfww? 
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which swells the heart of the lion in the desert, 
where he roars without reply and rages without 
resistance. Without good-humour, virtue may awe 
by its dignity and amaze by its brightness ; but must 
always bo viewed at a distance, and will scarcely 
gain a friend or attract an imitator. 

Good-humour may be defined a habit of being 
pleased ; a constant and perennial softness of roan* 
ner, easiness of approach, and suavity of disposi* 
tion ; like that which every man perceives in him- 
self when the first transports of new felicity have 
subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in motion 
by a slow succession of soft impulses. Good-hu- 
mour is a state between gayety and unconcern, the 
act or emanation of a mind at leisure to regard the 
gratification of another. 

It is imagined by many that, whenever they as- 
pire to please, they are required to be merry, and 
to show the gladness of their souls by flights of 
pleasantry and bursts of laughter. But, though these 
men may be for a time heard with applause and ad- 
miration, they seldom delight us long. We enjoy 
them a little, and then retire to easiness and good- 
humour, as the eye gazes a while on eminence glit- 
tering with the sun, but soon turns aching away to 
▼erdure and to flowers. 

Gayety is to good^humour as animal perfumes to' 
vegetable fragrance ; the one overpowers weak spir- 
its, and the other recreates and, revives them. Gay- 
ety seldom fails to give some pain; the hearers 
either strain their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and despair. Good- 
humour boasts no faculties which every one does 
not believe in his own power, and pleases princi- 
pally by not offending. 

It is well known that the most certain way to 
give any man pleasure is to pet%vAii<&Vi\\Sk\Kiax^^s^ 
receive pleasure from \i\ia» W eae.wjx^si^'^^'^*^ 
ireadom and confidence, au^ Vo wo\^«Ki v'is^^'*^ 
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pearance of superiority as nay o^ e ibe a r and de- 
press him. We see many that, by this art only, spend 
their days in the midst of caresses, invitations, and 
ciTiUties ; and, without any extiraordinary qualities 
or attainments, are the nniversal favourites of both 
sexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. 
The dariings of the worid will, indeed, be general]^ 
fonnd such as excite neither jealousy nor fear, and 
are not considered as candidates for any eminent 
degree of reputation, but content themselves with 
common accomplishments, and endeavour rather to 
solicit kindness than to raise esteem ; therefore, in 
assemUies and places of resort, it seldom fails to 
happen that, though at the entrance of some par- 
ticular person every face brightens with gladness 
and every hand is extended in salutation, yet if yon 
pursue him beyond the first exchange of civilities, 
you will find him of very small importance, and only 
welcome to the company as one by whom aU con- 
ceive themselves admired, and with whom any one 
is at liberty to amuse himself when he can find no 
other auditor or companion; as one with whom 
all are at ease, who will hear a jest without criti- 
cism and a narrative without contradiction, who 
laughs with every wit and yields to every dispoter. 
There are many whose vanity always inclines 
them to associate with those from whom they have 
no reason to fear mortification ; and there are times 
in which the wise and the knowing are willing to 
receive praise without the labour of deserving it, in 
which the most elevated mind is willing to descend, 
and the most active to be at rest. All, therefore, 
are at some hour or another fond of companions 
whom they can entertain upon easy terms, and who 
will relieve them from solitude without condemning 
them to vigilance and caution. We are most in- 
clined to love when we have nothing to fear, and 
he that encourages us to please ourselves will not 
be long withoikt preference ia our afiection to Uiose 
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whoselearning holds us at the distance of pupils, or 
whose wit calls all attention from us, and leaves us 
without importance and without regard. 

It is remarked by Prince Henry, when he sees 
Falstaif lying on the ground, that he could have better 
spared a better man. He was well acquainted with 
tne vices and follies of him whom he lamented ; but 
while his conviction compelled him to do justice to 
superior qualities,, his tenderness still broke out at 
the remembrance of Falstaff, of the cheerful com- 

g anion, the loud buffoon, with whom he had passed 
is time in all the luxury of idleness, who had glad- 
ded him with unenvied merriment, and whom he 
could at once enjoy and despise. 

You may perhaps think this account of those who 
are distinguished for their good-humour not very 
consistent with the praises which I have bestowed 
upon it. But surely nothing can more evidently 
show the value of this quality than that it recom- 
mends those who are destitute of all other excel- 
lences, and procures regard to the trifling, friendship 
to the worthless, and affection to the dull. 

Good-humour is indeed generally degraded by the 
characters in which it is found ; for, being consid- 
ered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it often 
neglected by those that, having excellences of 
higher reputation and brighter splendour, perhaps 
imagine that they have some right to gratify them- 
selves at the expense of others, and are to demand 
compliance rather than to practise it. It is by some 
unfortunate mistake that almost all those who have 
any claim to esteem or love, press their pretensions 
with too little consideration of others. This mis- 
take, my own interest, as well as my zeal for gen- 
eral happiness, makes me desirous to rectify ; for I 
have a friend who, because he knows his own fidel- 
ity and usefulness, is never willing to sink into a 
comparison : I have a wife, whose beauty first sub- 
dued me, and whose wit confirmed her conqpLest^ 
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but whose beauty now senres no other pnipece than 
to entitle ber to tyranny, and whose wit is only 
used to justify pervereeness. 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than to 
lose the will to please when we are conscious of 
the power, or show more cruelty than to choose 
any kind of influence before that of kindness. He 
that regards the welfare of others should make his 
virtue approachable, that it may be loved and copi« 
ed; and he that considers the want which every 
man feels, or will feel, of external assistance, must 
rather wish to be surrounded b3r those that love 
him than by those that admire his excellences or 
solicit his favours ; for admiration ceases with nov- 
elty, and interest gains its end and retires. A man 
whose* great qualities want the ornament of super- 
ficial attractions, is like a naked mountain with 
mines of gold, which will be frequented only till the 
treasure is exhausted. 



A PEEVISH DISPOSITION TORMENTING 
TO OURSELVES AND OTHERS. 

'* For naught tormented, she for naught torments." 

Hob.— Elphinston's TVsm. 

Men seldom give pleasure when they are not 

pleased themselves; it is necessary, therefore, to 

cultivate an habitual alacrity and cheerfulness, that 

in whatever state we may be placed by Providence, 

whether we are appointed to confer or receive bene- 

£t8, to implore or to afford protection, we may se« 

cure the love of those w\t\v vj\iowi n»% Xx-^xaafit 

-fbr though it is generally imagvtied xV»\. \kB N«>a» 

Srraats /avoutb may 9pare any axieaXAOTiV>>cfi»\sfc* 
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baviourt and that usefulness will always procure 
friends, yet it has been found that there is an art of 
granting requests, an art very difficult of attainment ; 
that officiousness and liberality may be so adulter- 
ated as to lose the .greater part of their effect ; that 
compliments may provoke, relief may harass, and 
liberality distress. 

No disease of the mind can more fatally disable 
it from benevolence, the chief duty of social be- 
ings, than ill humour or peevishness ; for, though 
it breaks not out in paroxysms of rage, nor bursts 
into clamour, turbulence, and bloodshed, it wears 
out happiness by slow corrosion, and small injuries 
incessantly repeated. It may be considered as the 
canker of life, that destroys its vigour and checks 
its improvement, that creeps on with hourly depre- 
ciations, and taints and vitiates what it cannot con- 
sume. 

Peevishness, when it has been so far indulged as 
to outrun the motions of the will, and discover itself 
without premeditation, is a species of depravity in 
the highest degree disgusting and offensive, because 
no rectitude of intention nor softness of address can 
ensure a moment^s exemption from affront and in- 
dignity. While we are courting the favour of a 
peevish man, and exerting ourselves in the most 
diligent civility, an unlucky syllable displeases, an 
unheeded circumstance ruffles and exasperates; 
and in the moment when we congratulate ourselves 
upon having gained a friend, our endeavours are 
frustrated at once, and all our assiduity forgotten 
in the casual tumult of some trifling irritation. 

This troublesome impatience is sometimes no- 
thing more than the symptoms of some deeper mal- 
ady. He that is angry without daring to confess 
his resentment, or sorrowful without the liberty of 
telling his grief, is too frec^uewvl^ \\vaVvaftA. \a ^gc^^ 
vent to the fermentatious ol \C\% mva.^ ^ '^^ ^"^^ 
j>assages that are opened, ^xA XQ \«X ^«^ t^'^'^ss^^ 
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boil over upon those whom accident throws in bis 
way. A painful and tedious course of sickness fre- 
quently produces such an alarming apprehension of 
ttie least increase of uneasiness as keeps the soid 
perpetually on the watch, such a restless and inces* 
eant solicitude ae no care or tenderness can ap- 

Sease, and can only be pacified by the cure of the 
istemper, and the removal of that pain by which it 
is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakness is the csn- 
tSousness of old age. When the strength is cnisn- ' 
ed, the senses are dulled, and the common {Meas- 
ures of life become insipid b^ repetition, we are 
willing to impute our uneasiness to causes not 
wholly out of our own power, and please ourselves 
with fancying that we suffer by neglect, unkind- 
ness, or any other evil which admits a remedy, 
rather than by the decays of nature, which cannot 
be prevented or repaired. We therefore revenge 
our pains upon those on whom we resolve to 
chaiige them, and too oAen drive mankind away at 
the time we have the greatest need of tenderness 
and assistance. 

But, though peevishness may sometimes claim 
our compassion, as the consequent or concomitant 
of misery, it is very often found where nothing can 
justify or excuse its admission. It is frequently 
one of the attendants on the prosperous, and is em- 
ployed by insolence in exacting homage, or by tyr* 
anny in harassing subjection. It is the offspring 
of idleness or pride : of idleness anxious for trifles ; 
or pride unwilling to endure the least obstruction 
of her wishes. Those who have long lived in soli- 
tude, indeed, naturally contract this unsocial quali- 
ty, because, having long had only themselves to 
please, they do not readily depart from their own 
inclinations ; their singularities, therefore, are only 
blameable when they have imprudently or morosely 
withdrawn themselves ftomx\xQ \?otld; but there 
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are otheis who have, withont any neceasiiy, nimed 
up this habit in their minds by making implicit aub- 
missivenesa the condition of their favour, ami aaf- 
fering none to approach them but those who never 
apeak bat to applaud, or move but to obey. 

He that gives himself up to his own fancy, and 
eonverses with none but such as he hires to lull 
bim on the down of absolute authority, to sooth 
him with obsequiousness and regale him with ^U 
tery, soon grows too slothful for the labour of con- 
test, too tender for the asperity of contradiction, 
and too delicate for the coarseness of truth ; a little 
opposition offends, a little restraint enrages, and a 
fittle difficulty peiplexes him ; having been accus- 
tomed to see evei^thing give way to his humour, 
he soon forgets his own littleness, and expects to 
find the world rolling at his beck, and all mankind 
employed to accommodate and delight him. 

Tetrica had a large fortune bequeathed to her by 
an aunt, which mi^ her very early independent, 
and placed her in a state of superiority to aU about 
her. Having no superfluity of understanding, she 
was soon intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid,, 
who informed her that ladies such as she had no* 
thing to do but to take pleasure their own way; 
that she wanted nothing from others, and had, 
therefore, no reason to value their opinion; that 
money was everything ; and that they who thought 
themselves ill-treated should look for better usage 
among their equals. 

Warm with these generous sentiments, Tetrica 
came forth into the world, in which she endeavour- 
ed to force respect by haughtiness of mien and ve- 
hemence of language; but, having neither birth, 
beauty, nor wit m any uncommon degree, she suf- 
fered such mortifications from those who thought 
themselves at liberty to return her insults, as re- 
duced her turbulence to cooler malignity, and 
taught her to practise her arts of vexation only 
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where she might hope to tyrannize without resist- 
ance. She continued, from her twentieth to her fif- 
ty-fifth year, to tCHrment all her inferiors with so 
much diligence, that she has formed a principle of 
disapprobation, and finds in every place something to 
grate her mind and disturb her quiet. 

If she takes the air, she is offended with the heat 
or cold, the glare of the sun or the gloom of the 
clouds : if she makes a visit, the room in which she 
is to be received is too light or too dark, or furnish- 
ed with something which she cannot see without 
aversion. Her tea is never of the right sort ; the 
figures on the china give her disgust. Where there 
are children, she hates the gabble of brats ; where 
there are none, she cannot bear a place without 
some cheerfulness and rattle. If many servants 
are kept in a house, she never fails to tell how Lord 
Lavish was ruined by a numerous retinue ; if few, 
she relates the story of a miser who made his com- 
pany wait on themselves. She quarrelled with one 
family because she had an unpleasant view from 
their windows ; with another, because the squirrel 
leaped within two yards of her ; and with a third, 
because she could not bear the noise of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantuamakers she is the pro- 
verbial torment. She compels them to alter their 
work, and then to unmake it, and contrive it after 
another fashion ; then changes her mind, and likes 
it better as it was at first ; then will have a small 
improvement. Thus she proceeds till no profit can 
recompense the vexation; they at last leave the 
clothes at her hoqse and refuse to serve her. Her 
maid, the only being that can endure her tyranny, 
professes to take her own course, and hear her 
mistress talk. Such is the consequence of peevish- 
ness ; it can be borne only when it is despised. 

It sometimes happens that too close an attention 
to minute exactness, or a too rigorous habit of ex- 
amining everything by the standard of perfection. 
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vitiates the temper rather than improves the under- 
standing, and teaches the mind to discern faults 
with unhappy penetration. It is incident, likewise, 
to men of vigorous imagination, to please them- 
selves too much with futurities, and to fret be- 
cause those expectations are disappointed which 
should never have been formed. Knowledge and 
genius are often enemies to quiet, by suggesting 
ideas of excellence which men, and the perform- 
ances of men, cannot attain. But let no man rash- 
ly determine that his unwillingness to be pleased 
is a proof of understanding, unless his superiority 
appears from less doubtful evidence ; for, though 
peevishness may sometimes justly boast its de- 
scent from learning or from wit, it is much oftener 
of base extraction, the child of vanity and nursling 
of ignorance. 



INORDINATE SELF-LOVE BLINDS MEN TO 
THEIR TRUE CHARACTER. 

** While mazy error draws mankind astray, 
From truth's sure path each takes his deidous way ; 
One to the right, one to the left recedes, 
Alike deluded as each fancy Jeads." 

HoR. — Elphinston's Drwu. 

It is easy for every man, whatever be his char- 
acter with others, to find reasons for esteeming him- 
self, and therefore censure, contempt, or conviction 
of crimes seldom deprive him of his own favour. 
Those, indeed, who can see only external facts, may 
look upon him with abhorrence ; but when he calls 
himself to his own tribunal, he finds every fault, if 
not absolutely effaced, yet so much palliated by the 
goodness of his intention and the cogency of the 

Vol. I— D d 
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motive, that very Cttle guilt or turpitude remains ; 
and when he takes a survey of the whole comphca- 
tion of bis character, he discovers so many virtues 
that want but an opportunity to exert themselves in 
act, and so many kind wishes for universal happi- 
ness, that he looks on himself as suffering unjustly 
under the infamy of single failings, while the gen- 
eral temper of his mind is unknown or unregai^ed. 

It is natural to mean well when only abstracted 
ideas of virtue are proposed to the mind, and no 
particular passion turns us aside from rectitude ; and 
80 willing is every man to flatter himself, that the 
difference between approving laws and obeying 
them is frequently forgotten ; he that acknowledges 
the obligations of morality, and pleases his vanity 
with enforcing them to others, concludes himself 
zealous in the cause of virtue, though he has no 
longer any regard to her precepts than they con- 
form to his own desires, and counts himself among 
her warmest lovers because he praises her beauty, 
though every rival steals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have 
little recourse to the refinements of speculation, 
but who yet live at peace with themselve by means 
which require less understanding or less attention. 
When their hearts are burdened with the conscious- 
ness of a crime, instead of seeking for some remedy 
within themselves, they look round upon the rest of 
mankind, to find others tainted with tne same guilt ; 
they please themselves with observing that they 
have numbers on their side ; and that, though they 
are hunted out from the society of good men, they 
are not likely to be condemned to solitude. 

It may be observed, perhaps without exception, 

that none are so industrious to detect wickedness, 

dr so ready to impute it, as they whose crimes are 

apparent and comessed. TYve^ exvNN ^TLXxxJ^'tmY^- 

g»ri «.»*f, Nation, and what Ihe^ ewrj \)aB^ ^x^\sv»n Vi 

they are unwiWing lo svxv^*^ WverosfcX^^^ 
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meaner and more corrupt than others, and therefore 
willingly pull down from their elevations those with 
whom they cannot rise to an equality. No man yet 
was ever wicked without secret discontent, and ac* 
cording to the different degrees of remaining virtue 
or unextinguished reason, he either endeavours to 
reform himself or corrupt others ; either to regain 
the station which he has quitted, or prevail on 
others to imitate his defection. 

It has always been considered as an alleviation of 
misery not to suffer alone, even when union and 
society can contribute nothing to resistance or es- 
cape ; some comfort of the same kind seems to iUf* 
cite wickedness to seek associates, though indeed 
another reason may be given ; for, as guilt is propa- 
gated the power of reproach is diminished, and 
among numbers equally detestable, every individual 
may be sheltered from shame, though not from con- 
science. 

Another lenitive by which the throbs of the 
breast are assuaged, is the contemplation, not of the 
same, but of difi&rent crimes. He that cannot jus- 
tify himself by his resemblance to others, is ready 
to try some other expedient, and to inquire what 
will rise to his advantage from opposition and dis- 
similitude. He easily finds some faults in every 
human being, which he weighs against his own, and 
easily makes them preponderate while he keeps the 
balance in his own hand, and throws in or takes out 
at his pleasure circumstances that make them 
heavier or lighter. He then triumphs in his com- 
parative purity, and sets himself at ease, not be- 
cause he can refute the charges advanced against 
him, but because he can censure his accusers with 
equal justice, and no longer fears the arrows of re- 
proach when he has stored his magazine of malice 
with weapons equally sharp and ec^'a^^ ^k^^wsosrSv. 

This practice, though nevex \\il«.V\^ ^^^ ^^'^^'^'^ 
and artful when the censure ta d\te^\.^^'*3i?2^^»sN><^'^- 
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yiations to the contrary extreme. The man who is 
branded with cowardice may, with some appear- 
ance of propriety, turn all his force of argument 
against a stupid contempt of life and rash precipita- 
tion into unnecessary danger. Every recession 
from temerity is an approach towards cowardice ; 
and though it be confessed that bravery, like other 
virtues, stands between faults on either hand, yet 
the place of the middle point may always be dis- 
puted ; he may therefore often impose upon care- 
less understandings by turning the attention wholly 
from himself, and keeping it fixed invariably on the 
opposite fault ; and by showing how many evils are 
avoided by his behaviour, he may conceal for a time 
those which are incurred. 

But vice has not always opportunities or address 
for such artful subterfuges; men often extenuate 
their own guilt only by vague and general charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain rest to them- 
selves by pointing some other prey to the pursuit 
of censure. 

Every whisper of infamy is industriously circu- 
lated, every hint of suspicion eagerly improved, and 
every failure of conduct joyfully published by those 
whose interest it is that the eye and voice of the 
public should be employed on any rather than on 
themselves. 

All these artifices, and a thousand others equally 
vain and equally despicable, are incited by that con- 
viction of the deformity of wickedness from which 
none can set himself free, and by an absurd desire 
to separate the cause from the eflfects, and to enjoy 
the profit of crimes without suffering the shame. 
Men are willing to try all methods of reconciling 
guilt and quiet, and, when their understandings are 
stubborn and uncomplying, raise their passions 
against them, and hope to overpower their own 
knowledge. 

''^ ia generally not so much. V\i% d'fc«vt^ qC men, 
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tonk into depravity, to deceive the world as them- 
selves ; for, when no particular circumstances make 
them dependant on others, infamy disturbs them 
little but as it revives their remorse, and is echoed 
to them from their own hearts. The sentence most 
dreaded is that of reason and conscience, which 
they would engage on their side at any price but 
the labours of duty and the sorrows of repentance. 
For this purpose every seducement and fallacy is 
sought ; the nopes still rest upon some new experi- 
ment till life is at an end ; and the last hour steals 
on unperceived, while the faculties are engaged in 
resisting reason and repressing the sense of the Di- 
vine disapprobation. 



THE. THOUGHT OF DEATH THE STRONG- 
EST INCENTIVE TO VIRTUE. 

" Death only this mysteriofas truth unfolds, 
The mighty soul how small a body holds." 

JUYBNAL.— DkYDBN's TVwit. 

Corporeal sensation is known to depend so much 
upon novelty, that custom takes away from many 
things their power of giving pleasure or pain. Thus 
a new dress becomes easy by wearing it, and the 
palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes which at 
first disgusted it. That by long habit of carrying a 
burden, we lose in great part our sensibility of its 
weight, any man may be convinced by putting on 
for an hour the armour of our ancestors ; for he 
will scarcely believe that men would have had 
much inclination to marches and battles, encum- 
bered and oppressed, as he will find himself, with 
the ancient panoply. Yet the heroes that overrun 

Dd2 
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regions and stormed towns in iron accoutrements 
he knows not to have been bigger, and has no rea- 
son to imagine them stronger, than the present race 
of men : he therefore must conclude that their pe- 
cuHar powers were conferred only by peculiar hab- 
its, and that their familiarity with the dress of war 
enabled them to move in it with ease, vigour, and 
agility. 

Yet it seems to be the condition of our present 
state, that pain should be more fixed and permanent 
than pleasure. Uneasiness gives way by slow de- 
grees, and is long before it quits its possession of 
the sensory ; but all our gratifications are volatile, 
vagrant, and easily dissipated. The fragrance of 
the jessamine bower is lost after the enjoyment of 
a few moments, and the Indian wanders among his 
native spices without any sense of their exhala- 
tions. It is, indeed, not necessary to show by many 
instances what all mankind confess, by an inces- 
sant call for variety and restless pursuit of enjoy- 
ments, which they value only because unpossessed. 

Something similar or analogous may be observed 
in effects produced immediately upon the mind! 
nothing can strongly strike or affect us but what is 
rare or sudden. The most important events, when 
they become familiar, are no longer considered 
with wonder or solicitude, and that which at first 
filled up our whole attention, and left no place for 
any other thought, is soon thrust aside into some 
remote repository of the mind, and lies among oth- 
er lumber of the memory, overlooked and neglect- 
ed. Thus far the mind resembles the body, but 
here the similitude is at an end. 

The manner in which external force acts upon 
the body is very little subject to the regulation of 
the will ; no man can at pleasure obtund or invigo- 
rate his senses, prolong the agency of any impulse, 
or continue the presence of any image traced upon 
ihe eye, or any^ound infused inUi the ear. But 
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our ideas are more subjected to choice ; we can 
call them before us and command their stay, we 
can facilitate and promote their recurrence, we can 
either repress their intrusion or hasten their re« 
treat. It is therefore the business of wisdom and 
Tirtue to select, among numberless objects striving 
for our notice, such as may enable us to exalt our 
reason, extend our views, and secure our happiness. 
But this choice is to be made with very little re- 
gard to rareness or frequency ; for nothing is valu- 
able merely because it is either rare or common, 
but because it is adapted to some useful purpose, 
and enables us to supply some deficiency of our 
nature. 

Milton has judiciously represented the father of 
mankind as seized with horror and astonishment at 
the sight of death, exhibited to him on the mount 
of vision. For surely nothing can so much disturb 
the passions or perplex the intellects of man as the 
disruption of his union with visible nature ; a separ- 
ation from all that has hitherto delighted or engaged 
him ; a change, not only of the place, but the man- 
ner of his being ; an entrance into a state not sim- 
ply which he knows not, but wliich, perhaps, he has 
not faculties to know ; an immediate and percepti- 
ble communication with the Supreme Being, and, 
what is above all distressful and alarming, the final 
sentence and unalterable allotment. 

Yet we, to whom the shortness of life has given 
frequent occasions of contemplating mortality, can, 
without emotion, see generations of men pass away, 
and are at leisure to establish modes of sorrow and 
adjust the ceremonial of death. We can look upon 
funeral pomp as a common spectacle in which w^ 
have no concern, and turn away from it to trifie? 
and amusements without dejection of look or in- 
quietude of heart. 

It is, indeed, apparent from the constitution of 
tiie world, that there must be a time for othet 
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thoughts ; and a perpetual meditation upon the last 
hour, however it may become the solitude of a 
monastery, is inconsistent with many duties of 
common life. But surely the remembrance of 
death ought to predominate in our minds as an ha- 
bitual ana settled principle, always operating, though 
not always perceived ; and our attention should sel- 
dom wander so far from our own condition, as not 
to be recalled and fixed by sight of an event which 
must soon, we know not how soon, happen likewise 
to ourselves, and of which, though we cannot ap- 
point the time, we may secure the consequence. 

Every instance of death may justly awaken our 
fears and quicken our vigilance, but its frequency 
80 much weakens its effect, that we are seldom 
alarmed unless some close connexion is broken, 
some scheme frustrated, or some hope defeated. 
Many, therefore, seem to pass on from youth to de- 
crepitude without any reflection on the end of life, 
because they are wholly involved within themselves, 
and look on others only as inhabitants of the com- 
mon earth, without any expectation of receiving 
good, or intention of bestowing it. 

Events, of which we confess the importance, ex- 
cite little sensibility unless they affect us more 
nearly than as sharers in the common interest of 
mankind; that desire which every man feels of 
being remembered and lamented, is often mortified 
when we remark how little concern is caused by 
the eternal departure even of those who have pass- 
ed their lives with public honours and been distin- 
guished by extraorainary performances. It is not 
possible to be regarded with tenderness except by 
a few. That merit which gives greatness and re- 
nown diffuses its influence to a wide compass, but 
acts weakly on every single breast ; it is placed at 
a distance from common spectators, and shines like 
«ne of the remote stars, of which the Ught reaches 
UB, hn% not the heat. The wit, the hero, the philot* 
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opher, whom their tempers or their fortunes have 
hindered from intimate relations, die, without any 
other effect than that of adding a new topic to the 
conversation of the day. They impress none with 
any fresh conviction of the fragility of our nature, 
because none had any particular interest in their 
lives, or was united to them by a reciprocation of 
benefits and endearments. 

Thus it often happens that those who in their 
lives were applauded and admired, are laid at last 
in the ground without the common honour of a 
stone ; because, by those excellences with which 
many were delighted, none had been obliged, and, 
though they had many to celebrate, they had none 
to love them. 

Custom so far regulates the sentiments, at least 
of common minds, that I believe men may be gen- 
erally observed to grow less tender as they advance 
in age. He who, when life was new, melted at the 
loss of every companion, can look in time without 
concern upon the grave into which his last friend 
was thrown, and into which himself is ready to 
fall ; not that he is more willing to die than former- 
ly, but that he is more familiar to the death of oth- 
ers, and, therefore, is not alarmed so far as to con- 
sider how much nearer he approaches to his end. 
But this is to submit tamely to the tyranny of acci- 
dent, and to suffer our reason to lie useless. Every 
funeral may justly be considered as a summons to 
prepare for that state, into which it shows us that 
we must some time enter; and the summons is 
more loud and piercing, as the event of which it 
warns us is at less distance. To neglect at any 
time preparation for death is to sleep on our post 
at a siege ; but to omit it in old age is to sleep at 
an attack. 

It has always appeared to me one of the most 
striking passages in the visions of Quevedo, which 
stigmatize those as fools who cq\sv^V^\sl >X)s^ *^^c^s5^ 
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failed of happiness by sudden death. " How,'^ says 
he, ** can death be sudden to a being who always 
knew that he must die, and that the time of his death 
was uncertain ?" 

Since business and gayety are always drawing 
our attention away from a future state, some admo- 
nition is frequently necessary to recall it to our 
minds ; and what can more properly renew the im- 
pression than the examples of mortality which ev- 
ery day supplies 1 The great incentive to virtue is 
the reflection that we must die ; it will therefore be 
useful to accustom ourselves, whenever we see a 
funeral, to consider how soon we may be added to 
Uie number of those whose probation is past, and 
whose happiness or misery snail endure for ever. 
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